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HORSEBACK RIDING AND CAVALRY IN 
MYCENAEAN GREECE* 


Jorrit M. KELDER 


Abstract 

This paper evaluates the evidence for horseback riding in Mycenaean Greece. This paper 
argues that horseback riding, which is widely held to be an Iron Age development (of espe- 
cially the 9th and 8th centuries BC), was practised by members of the aristocracies through- 
out the eastern Mediterranean as early as the 13th century BC, and that the first cavalry can 
be identified around the same time in Mycenaean Greece and other regions in the eastern 
Mediterranean. To that end, a range of iconographical, physical-anthropological and 
archaeological evidence will be reviewed. 


Status Questionis 

Though figurines of horsemen have been known since the earliest days of explora- 
tion at Mycenae, the overall occurrence of horsemen in the archaeological record 
remains limited at best. Only about 26 figurines or depictions of horsemen are 
known from Late Bronze Age strata in the Aegean, although evidence from contem- 
porary Egypt and Syria is more considerable. The limited occurrence of horsemen 
in the archaeological record has led most scholars to consider horsemanship as an 
oddity in the Mycenaean world; as something scarcely practised, and certainly not 
by the elite. The use of horsemen in a military setting, as cavalry, is considered even 
more unlikely, as there are only few representations of armed horsemen, and even 
then, they are not shown to be actively engaged in combat. However, on methodo- 
logical grounds, it is difficult to accept the absence of representations of horsemen 
in actual combat as evidence for the absence of cavalry. Regardless of the limited size 
of the corpus, the occurrence of horsemen in Mycenaean art requires explanation. 


Chronological Scope and Corpus 
The earliest representations of horsemen in Mycenaean art can be dated to 
ca. 1300 BC or shortly thereafter. These include two figurines from a votive deposit 


* The author is indebted to Calie Sharman-Kelder for proofreading the manuscript, to Andrea 
Salimbeti, who kindly provided references for the polychrome sherd from Mycenae, to Frans 
Wiggermann, who provided me with his drawing of the sealing of Illi-pada, and to the anonymous 
referees for their feedback on the manuscript. 
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at the site of the later Aphaia temple at Aegina, the so-called ‘cavalryman’ from 
Mycenae, and a depiction of a horseman on an amphoroid krater dated to early 
Late Helladic (LH) IIIB and found on Cyprus (now at the Allard Pierson Museum, 
Amsterdam). The figurines from Aegina are both damaged. Of one, only the horse 
remains, but the fractures indicate the former presence of a rider. By contrast, of 
the other figurine only the rider remains, with an arch-shaped break at the 
base indicating the joint to a horse.' The rider is wearing pointed headgear, which 
is similar in shape to that of a number of other figurines and representations of 
horsemen. 

Another piece of early evidence for horseback riding is the so-called ‘cavalryman’ 
from Mycenae, a clay figurine found at Mycenae and first described by M.S.F. 
Hood in 1953 (Fig. 1). This figurine was found immediately west of the Perseia 
Fountain House, in a votive deposit which is thought to have been connected to 
the nearby Tomb of Clytemnestra E. French dated the figurine to early LH IIB.’ 
As with the figurine from Aegina, the rider is wearing pointed headgear, with traces 
of red, lustrous paint. He holds an elongated object in his right hand, which Hood 
identified as a sword. The left arm has broken off. 

The pointed headwear of these figurines is also shown on the early LH IIIB 
amphoroid krater in the Allard Pierson Museum: this time the headgear is filled in 
with crossed hatches (Fig. 2). Unlike the ‘cavalryman’ from Mycenae, the rider on 
the vase from the Allard Pierson Museum does not carry any arms, though his dot- 
ted garment might be interpreted as (studded) leather armour, thus linking him to 
the Mycenaean military (though this interpretation is highly speculative). The 
horseman appears to head a procession, and is followed by a chariot carrying three 
(male) occupants and a single walking figure carrying what appears to be a sword. 

Horsemen continue to appear in Mycenaean art throughout the 13th century BC. 
H. Schliemann found three figurines of horsemen at Mycenae (he illustrated one), 
whilst Tsountas found another two figurines: one during his excavations in the 
Petsas’ House Area and one in a chamber tomb (Fig. 3)? None of these figurines 
appear to have carried any arms, although the headgear of one of the figurines found 
by Schliemann appears to represent a helmet and/or a crest. Stylistically speaking, this 


! See Pilafidis-Williams 1998, 72, no. 518. 

? See Hood 1953, 84. 

3 French 1971, 164. 

* See Schofield and Parkinson 1994 for a discussion on Mycenaean leather armour. For a discus- 
sion of the krater, see Crouwel 1981, 45; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 204: V.17; Lunsingh 
Scheurleer 2009, 88-89. 

* National Museum 2267 (2), from Tomb 52. See French 1971, 165, who identifies the figurine 
as a rider; fully published by Xenaki-Sakellariou 1985, 165 and pl. 66. 
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Fig. 1: The so-called ‘cavalryman’ from Mycenae 
(after Hood 1953, 85, fig. 48; drawing by the author). 


Fig. 2: Horseman on an LHIIIB krater in the Allard Pierson Fig. 3: One of the figurines 
Museum, Amsterdam (author’s photograph). found by Schliemann at 
Mycenae (after Schliemann 
1878, pl. XIX, no. 107; 
drawing by the author). 
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headdress may be compared to the headdress worn by ‘the horse-leader’ depicted on 
a Mycenaean IIIB-C krater from Ugarit, to which I will return later. 

Figurines of horsemen are also found elsewhere. K. Demakopoulou and 
N. Divari-Valakou report a horseman from Midea, whilst C.W. Blegen found a 
piece in a test trench on Kephalari Hill at Prosymna.* In addition, figurines of 
horsemen are also reported from the Methana Peninsula,’ Epidauros (at the site of 
the later sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas),? Kharvati in Attica? and possibly Eutresis 
in Boeotia." Most of these figurines appear to have been buried as votive offerings 
and are associated with nearby sanctuaries." The figurines wear conical headgear 
similar to that of the ‘cavalryman from Mycenae’, although only the horseman 
from Midea is reported to have carried a dagger or sword.'? 

Horsemen are also depicted on sherds from two LH IIIB2 kraters found by 
M.N. Verdelis in 1957 at Tiryns during excavations of the epichosis, east of the 
Oberburg and south of the western staircase. Although J.L. Benson argued that the 
painting on these sherds represents a chariot team, E. Slenczka was surely right in 
identifying these as depictions of horsemen — possibly even a file of horsemen.’ 
Similarly, horsemen may be depicted on an LH IIIB fresco from the throne room 
at Mycenae. Only parts of the fresco remain, showing at least three horses flanked 
by four men (Fig. 4). Two of the men attending the horses appear to wear a chiton, 


° For Midea, see Demakopoulou and Divari-Valakou 2001, 187. For Prosymna, see Blegen 1937, 
fig. 615. 

7 See Konsolaki 1999. 

* Cultraro 2005, 290, with reference to A. Peppa-Papaioannou, Pelina Eidolia apo to lero tou 
Apollona Maleata Epidaurias (unpublished dissertation, Athens 1985). 

? See Hanfmann 1961, 248, fig. 6. 

10 See Crouwel 1981, 161, cat. T.7; Goldman 1931, 198, no. 13, fig. 269; but see also French 
1971, 165. 

1 Cultraro (2005) proposed that these figurines (possibly in connection with associated finds of 
groups of chariot figurines) were deposited at sanctuaries to a water deity, possibly Poseidon. See 
below for further evaluation. 

? Demakopoulou and Divari-Valakou 2001, 187. The horseman from Midea was found as part 
of a group of figurines near the west gate of Midea. The figure of the rider, though very worn, pre- 
serves the upper body and the head. The only remaining paint is a broad band around the waist; 
paralleled by the waist band of the cavalryman from Mycenae — Demakopoulou and Divari-Valakou's 
comparison with a figurine from Phylakopi (published in French 1985, 223) is, in my view, not 
convincing. Demakopoulou and Divari-Valakou state that the remains of the dagger are — physically 
rendered — visible near the left arm, in the waist band. The figurine from Midea does not carry the 
canonical pointed/conical headgear. 

? Benson (1970, 137), followed by Crouwel (1981, 46), argued that the decoration represents a 
chariot. However, a clearly recognisable chariot on the other side of the same vessel argues against this 
identification. For the original (and, in my view, correct) identification of horsemen, see Slenczka 


1974, 41-43, 46, Kat. nr. 85 and 970. 
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Fig. 4: LH IIIB fresco from the throne room at Mycenae 
(after Schofield 2007, 119, pl. 66; drawing by Candida Londsdale). 


Fig. 5: Fragments from an LHIIIB2 krater from Minet el Beida 
(after Schaeffer 1939, figs. 39 and 96E; drawing by the author). 


whilst one of them additionally wears a (boar tusk) helmet and carries a spear. Of 
the other two male figures, only the head and the upper part of the body remain. 


14 The fresco remains were found by Tsountas in 1886 (Tsountas 1887, 155-72). A later study 
by Rodenwaldt (1911) indicates that the fragments were part of a larger fresco (possibly covering the 
full length of the walls and depicting a whole sequence of events leading up to a battle), which 
includes chariots and the reining in of horses. However, it seems difficult to relate three horses to a 
chariot team (which normally included only two horses), whereas the chiton would make more sense 
as the equipment of a cavalryman (a relatively flexible and lightweight armour allowing for balance 
and mobility whilst riding a horse). Moreover, Hyland (2003, 127) argues that the lance, especially, 
is the weapon of a horseman — not a charioteer. 
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The end of the palatial era did not mean the end of the horseman in Mycenaean 
iconography. Indeed, although figurines of horsemen disappear after LH IIIB2, 
representations of horsemen appear on a number of Mycenaean pictorial vases. 
These include an LH IIIB2 to HIC deep bowl krater found at Minet el Beida (the 
harbour of ancient Ugarit, Syria) depicting a procession of at least three (armed) 
horsemen (Fig. 5),P an LH HIB to C krater found at Ugarit itself (Fig. 6),'° a 
polychrome vessel (possibly a krater) from Mycenae (Fig. 7)" and the so-called 
‘warrior krater’ from Grotta on Naxos. Indeed, even towards the very end of the 
Bronze Age, there is some evidence for horseback riding in a clear military setting: 
a deep bowl krater from Mouliana (Crete) and tentatively dated to the Sub-Minoan 
Period (possibly even dating to the 10th century BC), shows a mounted warrior 
brandishing a spear and carrying a shield (Fig. 8)."? 

The corpus of Mycenaean horsemen, though relatively small, thus spans the 
13th-12th centuries BC (and perhaps even later, if the Mouliana krater is taken 
into account). Whilst most of the finds stem from the north-eastern Peloponnese 
(and especially the Argolid), the figurines from Kharvati, Aegina and Eutresis indi- 
cate that the occurrence of horsemen in Mycenaean art was not restricted to that 
epicentre of the Mycenaean world. Moreover, it is noteworthy that a significant 
number of figurines of horsemen have been found at sites that have been shown, 
or are thought to have been Mycenaean sanctuaries. Indeed, it has been argued that 
the figurines of horsemen are depictions of a Mycenaean deity; a divine ‘master of 
horses’ (compare to the Pylian ‘mistress of horses’: po-ti-ni-ja i-ge-ja [PY AN 1281] 
or, perhaps, Poseidon/po-se-da-o in various Linear B texts),'? although the figurines 
have also been viewed as representing young members of the nobility demonstrat- 
ing their physical prowess in hunting and horse riding. We will explore the social 
context of horseback riding in the Mycenaean world further below, but the point 
is that, clearly, horses (if only because of the sheer cost of keeping them) and horse- 
men were associated with the upper echelons of Mycenaean society. Whether the 


5 Cf Crouwel 1981, 45, pl. 80a-d; Schaeffer 1939, figs. 39 and 96E; Slenczka 1974, 133-36. 

16€ See Langdon 1989. There is some doubt about the date of this vessel. The vessel must have 
reached Ugarit before the fall of that town (ca. 1200 BC — LH IIIB2). Courtois (1973: non vidi) 
suggested that the vessel may be LH IIIB-C, but see McDonald 1986, 144 for a different - LH IIIB 
— view. Van Wijngaarden (2002, 63) considers the vessel to be LH IIIB. 

"7 Vermeuele and Karageorghis 1982. 123, X1.7. 

5 Desborough 1964, 27-30; Coldstream 1968, 259, n. 10; Snodgrass 1971, 401 (following 
Desborough's date); Kanta 1980, 175; Crouwel 1981, 46. For a discussion on the context of this 
vessel, see Deger-Jalkotzy 2006, 164. 

? See Konsolaki 2002, 35—36. 

?' See Cultraro 2005, 295-96. Cultraro supports his interpretation with references to the later 
myth of the solitary hunter Hippolytos (with parallels in Near Eastern/Hittite myth). 
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Fig. 7: A polychrome sherd of an LH IIIC vessel at Mycenae 
(after Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 123, XL.7: drawing by the author). 


Fig. 8: Cavalier on a Sub-Minoan krater from Mouliana, Crete (after Crouwel 1981, 146). 
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representations of horsemen are supposed to show mortal or divine riders,” it is 
clear that horsemanship was known, and practised, in the Mycenaean world. 
Indeed, there is every reason to assume that at least some Mycenaeans were practis- 


ing horseback riding on a regular basis. 


Horseback Riding in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean 

The practice of horseback riding was not limited solely to the Late Bronze Age 
Aegean; indeed, there is ample evidence to suggest that it was fairly widespread 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean. To demonstrate this point, I will briefly 
review some of the evidence coming from various regions in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, such as Egypt, Assyria and Anatolia. The evidence from Egypt, especially, 
is of particular interest because of the opportunities it offers to evaluate the deploy- 
ment (or ‘use’) of horsemen. 

Horses were introduced to Egypt during the Second Intermediate Period. The 
first evidence for the horse in Egypt is the famous Buhen horse; a skeleton named 
after the site of a massive Middle and New Kingdom fortification in Nubia. W.B. 
Emery dated the skeleton to ca. 1675 BC after analysing the stratigraphic evidence 
at the site, although there is some discussion about the accuracy of this date.” 

What has become clear in recent years is that the Buhen horse was not used for 
pulling carts or chariots. Instead, the wear on its bones, especially towards the end 
of his back, indicates that this horse had been ridden. However interesting this 
observation may be, it is clear that horseback riding, during the closing years of the 
Second Intermediate Period, still stood in its infancy: the rider of the Buhen horse, 
at least, sat towards the very back of the horse, as if riding a donkey. 

Two centuries later, there is some evidence that the Egyptians had become more 
proficient in horseback riding. A faience plaque in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Arts dating to the reign of Thutmoses HII (1479-1425 BC) shows a rider sitting 
comfortably on his steed, whilst wielding an elongated object, possibly a sword, 
mace or an axe (Fig. 9).? The horse, moreover, is depicted as trampling over a 
defeated enemy. To my knowledge, this is the first representation of a horseman 


21 Cultraro (2005, 295) argues that the male Mycenaean riders represent mortals, whereas some 
female horse-riding figurines (with the human figure sitting side-saddle) may represent a female deity. 

? Emery 1960. For the most recent review of the Buhen horse, see Raulwing and Clutton-Brock 
2009. 

? See Hayes, 1959, 124, fig. 66, fourth line, first from the right. Metropolitan Museum accession 
number 05.3.263. In the museum's database, the rider is identified as the king himself. This identi- 
fication appears to be based solely on a depiction of the king's cartouche (as well as two deities, 
Sakhmet and Nefertem) on the reverse of the plaque. 
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Fig. 9: Plaque from the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, dated to the reign of Thutmoses III 
(after Hayes, 1959, 124, fig. 66). 


engaged in battle and it shows that, by the time of Thutmoses III, horsemen were 
deployed in war — although it is unclear how frequently this happened (but clearly, 
it happened far less frequently, and was considered less important than chariot 
warfare). Regardless of these details, the cavalier had made its appearance in the 
world of the Late Bronze Age eastern Mediterranean. A graffito on a limestone flake, 
dated to the reign of Ramesses II (1279-1213 BC), shows the Syrian war goddess 
Asit/Astarte, brandishing a spear in one hand and holding a shield in the other, 
whilst riding (sideways) a horse.” There are several similar graffiti, such as a particu- 
larly beautiful example dating to the 19th Dynasty and now in the collection of the 
State Museum of Berlin, showing this war goddess riding a horse (this time astride) 
and, as a consequence, it appears likely that Astarte was worshipped (possibly in 
various local ‘forms’) in Egypt during the 19th Dynasty (Fig. 10).” N. De Garis 
Davies has argued, on the basis of graffiti such as the ones described above, that 
Astarte may have been ‘adopted’ (perhaps alongside the new arm of cavalry) by the 
Egyptians as a result of the militarism of that era and Egyptian expansion in the 
Levant.” Indeed, several 18th-Dynasty graffiti of an armed, horseback riding Astarte, 
may indicate an even earlier ‘adoption’ of this Syrian goddess of war." 

The concept of a cavalry corps in the Egyptian army has been seldom discussed 
in academic debate, although W.C. Hayes identified a late 18th-Dynasty figurine 


^ De Garis Davies 1917, 238-39, ill. 2. 
3 Aruz et al. 2008, 157, fig. 95. 

?* De Garis Davies 1917, 239. 

” See Cornelius 2004 for a catalogue of relevant depictions. Astarte is depicted in various appear- 
ances, carrying various types of weapons (including a bow) and occasionally holding a shield. See 
especially cat. nos. 4.2 (p. 117: dated to Seti I, on horseback unidentified weapon + shield) and 4.4 
(p. 118: dated to Thutmoses IV, on horseback, shooting with a bow at a Kushite with bound arms). 
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of a horseman as a soldier ‘availing himself of a ride’ (Fig. 11). This figurine, 
however, does not carry any arms and its identification as a soldier seems to be 
based more on the general association of horses with the army, than on the analysis 
of the figurine itself. Horsemen were certainly known in the Egyptian military: 
a famous relief from the tomb of general Horemheb at Saqqara shows an Egyptian 
on a horse, possibly in the capacity of a messenger. 

The practical use of these horsemen remains, however, difficult to establish, and 
may well have varied over time and according to circumstances. Whilst a relief on the 
walls of Ramesses II’s mortuary temple (the Ramesseum) indicates that horsemen 
were also used as scouts (for example K/apittyu), the plaque from the time of Thut- 
moses III clearly indicates that horsemen were also deployed for close combat. The 
graffiti of the horse-riding war goddess Asit/Astarte add to the impression that armed 
horsemen were an integral part of the Egyptian army during the New Kingdom. 

At the same time, the fact that Astarte was, originally, a Syrian goddess, sug- 
gests that horseback riding was also practised in contemporary Syria. Indeed, horse- 
men are attested in Syrian art,” whilst texts from the palace of Nuzi refer to 
horsemen who, at least occasionally, served in a military capacity.” There are, 
moreover, indications that horseback riding was practised by members of the high- 
est echelons of Assyrian society. The personal seal of Ili-pada, vizier of the Assyrian 
empire and king of Hanigalbat around 1200 BC, shows Ili-pada himself riding a 
horse towards a gate-like structure (probably meant to designate the capital, Assur) 
(Fig. 12).°' Although Ili-pada is not shown carrying arms (he does, however, wear 
the typically Assyrian conical helmet), it would not be far fetched to think of 
(small) Middle Assyrian contingents of armed horsemen patrolling the steppe.” 

There is every reason to suppose that the potential of horsemen in the military 
was also valued by the Hittites. Although the evidence from the Hittite texts is 


? Hayes 1959, 313, fig. 195. 

? Kendall (1974, 134-41) reports a statuette of a horseman from the palace of Nuzi. 

% See Kendall 1974, 134, 138; cited in Hyland 2003, 73. Amongst the horsemen mentioned in 
the texts are a Sukallu (royal messenger) and a Sangru (a temple official), but the texts also indicate 
men who are supplied with a single horse, as member of mounted armed units. See also Beal 1992, 
193-94, who notes that the term ‘mali (fully equipped) lends further credibility to (single) horses 
being equipped for battle. 

?' Frans Wiggermann, personal communication. 

? Texts from one of Ili-pada's strongholds in the Gezira, the ‘dunv’ of Tell Sabi Abyad, indicate 
that the region was subject to regular incursions of nomads. Whilst the Assyrian administration 
appears to have tried to control these bands primarily by means of treaties and by employing other 
nomads to spy on their brethren, there must have been some sort of (mobile) military presence in the 
region (although the textual evidence at present does not mention the deployment of horsemen, but 
rather suggests that these patrols consisted of chariots). 
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Fig. 10: Astarte on horseback: an Egyptian graffito from the 19th Dynasty 
(after Aruz et al. 2008, 157, fig. 95). 


Fig. 11: A New Kingdom statuette of a horseman 
(after Hayes 1959, 313, fig. 159; drawing by the author). 


Fig. 12: The seal (imprint) of Illi-pada (courtesy F.A.M. Wiggermann). 
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ambiguous,? iconographic evidence from Egypt suggests that the Hittites had 
some cavalry. Reliefs from the reign of Seti I and Ramesses II show several mounted 
‘Asiatics’ (Hittites and their Syrian vassals). Although it has been argued that two 
of these (shown on a relief depicting the Battle of Kadesh) are merely escaping on 
chariot horses (since the horses wear chariot-style harnesses and the men are 
unarmed),™ other reliefs were clearly meant to show Hittite (and Syrian) cavalry: 
the riders carry a whip, bow and quiver and/or a shield.’ 


The Nature of Mycenaean Horseback Riding 
We have seen that the evidence from the Near East indicates that horseback riding 
was known and quite widely practised throughout the Late Bronze Age. Moreover, 
the evidence from the Near East and Egypt, especially, indicates that horsemen 
were put to use in various capacities. It has been demonstrated that, at least occa- 
sionally, horsemen served as cavaliers in pharaoh's army. Elsewhere in the Near 
East (in Hatti and Assyria), the association of horsemen with the army cannot be 
established as firmly, although it appears likely that both the Assyrians and the 
Hittites valued the potential of horsemen as a mobile force. We are now facing the 
question as to how the figurines and vase depictions of horsemen in the Mycenaean 
world fit into this wider picture, and whether some of the observations that have 
been made about horsemen in the Near East may also apply to Mycenaean riders. 
We have seen that most of the figurines and depictions of horsemen in the 
Mycenaean world show the horsemen unarmed, although we know of at least two 
figurines carrying what might be a sword, and of another two armed horsemen 
depicted on vases. In most cases, Mycenaean horsemen are shown wearing a 
pointed headdress, which on occasion (such as the vase from Ugarit, or one of the 
figurines found at Mycenae by Schliemann) is topped with a curly feature (possibly 
a crest). The dress of the horsemen appears to have been more varied. The figurines 
are, in this respect, not very useful, since most of the original paint that may have 
indicated specific types of dress, has worn off, although the depictions of horsemen 
on Mycenaean vases do indicate a wide range of garments. These include the 


3 "The title © péthalu, which meant ‘cavalryman’ in Neo-Assyrian (although it is not clear whether 
it had already acquired this meaning in the Hittite Empire period), is attested sporadically in Hittite 
texts. Occasionally, the !" péthalu appears to have served as a messenger (KUB 21.38 obv. 18, 21; 
KUB 26.90 IV 4-6). Beal notes that the title appears to have been a professional designation in Hatti, 
although it is not always clear in what capacity. Beal concludes that it is likely that the Hittites had 
some cavalry (see Beal 1992, 190-98). 

34 See Shulman 1957, 268. 

55 Cf. especially the Karnak reliefs of Seti I (year 1) (Wreszinski 1935, 57). 
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dotted dress worn by the horseman on the krater at Amsterdam, and the high- 
collared suit worn by the figure (the so-called ‘horse-master’) on the krater from 
Ugarit. Whilst I have argued that the dotted dress on the Amsterdam krater may 
be interpreted as leather armour, the figure on this second krater is certainly wear- 
ing metal body armour.” The same applies to the warrior shown on the poly- 
chrome sherd from an LH HIC krater from Mycenae, although the armour clearly 
differs from that of the horse-master, lacking its distinctive high collar. 

Despite the clear presence of armour and (occasional) weaponry amongst the 
horsemen, I. Bradfer-Burdet argued against the military use of horsemen in the 
Mycenaean era.” The absence in the archaeological record of any protection for 
the horses, she argued, ruled out the possibility that horsemen may have been used 
in the thick of battle. To my mind, there are several problems with this line of 
reasoning. One objection is the scarcity of horse-armour in the Geometric and 
even Classical world, whilst there can be no doubt that cavalry played an important 
role as shock troops in Classical warfare. Moreover, if Bradfer-Burdet were right, 
then the same argument should apply to chariotry, yet the deployment of Myce- 
naean chariots in the thick of battle can no longer be realistically doubted (cf the 
Indictment of Madduwatta, in which there is a reference to the deployment of 
100 chariots on both the Hittite and Ahhiyawan sides and the subsequent suffer- 
ing of casualties).** As a consequence, the absence of protective horse-armour does 
not at all imply that horses were not used in battle. Indeed, there does not appear 
to be any evidence at all for the non-existence of cavalry in the Mycenaean era. 

Regardless of these details, the presence of weapons and armour carried by some 
of the Mycenaean horsemen (both figurines and vase paintings) requires explana- 
tion. One possibility is that horseback riding was part of Mycenaean elite display. 
This possibility has been explored by Bradfer-Burdet and M. Cultraro, though they 
reached different conclusions. Both noted that the Mycenaean horseman, as far as 
one can gather from the figurines and vase paintings, appears to have been an able 
rider. As Bradfer-Burdet noted, the Mycenaean horseman sits ‘dans un position 
droite, rigide, qui atteste un savoir-faire, un entraînement regulier.’ We will return 
to this observation later, but the point is that, clearly, at least some Mycenaeans 
were practising horseback riding on a regular basis. These experienced riders, 
Bradfer-Burdet argued, must have been members of the Mycenaean elite and may 
have served a variety of purposes: possibly for screening actions on the field of bat- 
tle, but also in processions, such as the one shown on the Allard Pierson krater. 


*© Cf Lorimer 1950, 201; Verdelis 1977, 39. 

37 Bradfer-Burdet 2005. 

38 The Indictment of Madduwatta: KUB XIV 1; Götze 1968; Kelder 2004-05, 154—55. 
3 Bradfer-Burdet 2005, 78. 
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Whilst this seems likely enough (the scene of a horseman heading a procession of 
chariot[s] became almost canonical in later eras), it remains unclear as to why some 
of the horsemen should have worn armour and carried arms for ceremonial 
processions, had there not been an underlying association with (or threat of) real 
violence. Indeed, the examples of honorary guards of later periods given by 
Bradfer-Burdet herself, such as the Greek (dismounted) evzones and the English 
Horse Guards, derive much of their prestige from their capacity to use force. 

The same applies to Cultraro’s argument that Mycenaean horsemen were young/ 
adolescent members of the elite and formed a more or less sacred band of brothers 
whilst demonstrating their physical prowess by means of athletics, and, more spe- 
cifically, horseback riding and hunting.“ Although it is entirely plausible to imag- 
ine a horseback riding ‘class’ of adolescent members of the elite, the presence of 
weapons such as the sword carried by the ‘horse-leader’ on the krater from Ugarit, 
and armour does not seem to fit very well in Cultraro’s picture of horseback riding 
hunters. Moreover, the whole concept of the noble hunt, to my mind seems to 
derive much of its prestige and evocative power from being a ‘mock battle’; a fight 
between the forces of good/order (i.e. the elite) and the forces of chaos (i.e. the 
prey), with a clearly designated winner and loser.*! In other words: it is the under- 
lying threat of violence that makes hunting such a clear statement of power, and it 
may be for this rather unsubtle reason that hunting has been a favourite pastime of 
members of the elites throughout history, to modern times. 

It seems to me that whilst it is quite likely that armed horseman also served in 
various capacities, such as honorary guards in ceremonial processions, and took 
part in hunting parties, their ‘core business’ must have been warfare. The various 
types of arms and armour, as evidenced by the figurines and vase paintings described 
above, strongly suggest that the Mycenaean horseman served in battle. Moreover, 
we have seen that there are reasons to believe that horsemen served in various 
capacities in the armies of various contemporary states, including Hatti, Assyria 
and Egypt. We have seen that the evidence from Egypt in particular indicates that 
horsemen, apart from serving as scouts at the Battle of Kadesh, were also deployed 
to engage the enemy. The impression of the military deployment of horsemen, 
strongly advocated by the Thutmosid plaque described above, is bolstered by the 
apparent adoption of the horse-riding, spear- (and bow-)wielding war goddess 
Astarte during the 19th Dynasty. Both archaeology and contemporary texts indi- 
cate that the Mycenaean world stood in close contact with both Hatti and Egypt, 


4 Cultraro 2005, 294-96. 

* The famous niello inlay of one of the daggers from the shaft graves at Mycenae, with its hunt- 
ing party using thrusting spears and tower shields whilst attacking a lion, to my mind, is a perfect 
example of this concept. 
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whilst there are some indications that the Mycenaeans and Assyrians were not 
wholly unaware of each other either.“ It is inconceivable, especially considering the 
close bonds between Egypt and Mycenae and the numerous military encounters 
between Ahhiyawa and Hatti, that the Mycenaeans would not have taken notice of 
and, if they were thought to be useful, indeed copied military practices from neigh- 
bouring lands. As a consequence, it appears rather likely that the battlefields of Late 
Bronze Age Greece were not exclusively the domain of chariots and foot-soldiers, 
but also included (occasionally at least) armed horsemen. The question as to how 
these armed horsemen engaged their enemy is difficult to address: Mycenaean ico- 
nography does not provide many clues in this respect. On the other hand, the body 
armour worn by the figures on the LH IIIC krater from Ugarit or the LH IIIC 
polychrome vessel from Mycenae seems to indicate that horsemen did engage the 
enemy at close quarters. In addition, the relatively short, elongated object carried 
by the ‘cavalryman from Mycenae’ may indicate that swords were used in battle; 
further, the fresco from the throne room of Mycenae may suggest the use of a 
spear. In view of the mixture of arms that appear to have been used by horsemen 
in contemporary Egypt and the Near East, it does not seem far fetched to think of 
a similar array of weapons being used by horsemen in the Mycenaean world. How- 
ever, it should be emphasised that the way(s) in which Mycenaean horsemen oper- 
ated on the battlefield remains subject to conjecture. 


Conclusions 

In sum, the combination of evidence indicates that horseback riding was quite 
widely practised in the lands of the Late Bronze Age eastern Mediterranean, and 
that, at least occasionally, horsemen were put into action on the battlefield. It 
remains, however, somewhat unclear as to how these early riders fought. The 
plaque from the reign of Thutmoses III indicates that it was not unknown for a 
horseman to fight whilst remaining seated, i.e. as a cavalier. The strong association 
of the horse with the war goddess Astarte, in Egypt at least, also seems to hint at 
truly mounted warfare. At the same time, one cannot exclude the possibility that 
horsemen were deployed in different ways elsewhere. The mounted warriors or 
hypobatai of later, Iron Age Greece, are generally thought to have dismounted 
before delivering battle and it is not inconceivable that this was also the case in the 


* For Mycenaean contacts with Hatti, see Cline 1997; Güterbock 1983; Kelder 2004-05. For 
Mycenaean contact with Egypt, see Kelder 2009; 2010. The Hittite text KUB XXIII 1+KUB XXXI, 
known as the Sausgamuwa treaty and dating to the reign of Tudhaliya IV (1237-1209 BC), reports 
an embargo of Ahhiyawan goods shipped to Assyria, which indicates at least trading contacts between 
Greece and Assur. 
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Mycenaean era. We have, however, noted that the Mycenaean horseman, as far as 
can be deduced from the clay figurines and the depictions on vases (and perhaps 
from the physical remains of a Mycenaean man from Paros),^ appears to have been 
a very able rider; capable of carrying arms and wearing armour whilst controlling 
his horse. As far as capability is concerned, I cannot see any argument against the 
military deployment of horsemen, as truly mounted warriors, as ‘cavaliers’. 
Although conclusive evidence for this notion is lacking, the presence of armed 
horsemen in Mycenaean art, taken together with the evidence from the contempo- 
rary Near East (especially Egypt), strongly suggests that the origins of (Greek) 
cavalry should be sought in the world of the Late Bronze Age. 
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"SHE WHO TREADS ON WATER’: 
RELIGIOUS METAPHOR IN SEAFARING PHOENICIA 


SARA A. RICH 


Abstract 

Using iconographical and textual analyses, this paper proposes that Phoenician merchant 
vessels bore the embodiment of the Canaanite goddess Asherah, ‘She who treads on water’, 
in the form of the ships’ masts. Masts were constructed exclusively of cedar wood, as were 
the physical substitutes for the goddess Asherah, asherim. It is suggested that sailing masts 
shared a common physical form and metaphysical function with ‘Asherah poles’ of the Old 
Testament. The metaphorical presence of the goddess in the ship’s mast-asherah empow- 
ered sailors to control better the unpredictable forces of the water and sky upon which 
seafaring Phoenicia was so dependent. 


Introduction 

There is a widely discussed connection between cult and colonisation — wherever 
people go, their religious beliefs are soon to follow. However, the journey is imbued 
with religious elements from the outset, not just at the safe arrival in the new ter- 
ritory. For maritime ventures, this includes the religious accoutrements onboard 
the vessel, “sacred spaces’ on the ship, and even the ship as a whole. A.J. Brody has 
published an integral monograph on the specialised religion of ancient Levantine 
seafarers, suggesting that the merchant vessels may have been as sacred as the 
shrines set up in the homeland and in the western Mediterranean colonies. This 
paper expands upon his research by suggesting that the masts of sailing merchant 
ships may have been seen as the embodiment of the goddess Asherah, who was 
known in Ugaritic texts as ‘Lady Athirat [Asherah] of the sea'.! Many scholars con- 
cur that the Ugaritic name ‘Athirat’ (azrt) and the Hebrew 'Asherah' (57) are partly 
composed of the verb ‘to go’, ‘to traverse’ or ‘to tread’, indicating the complete 
reading of rbt. atrt. ym (rabbatu athiratu yammi) as ‘Lady Athirat who treads on 
the sea’, “Lady Athirat who traverses the sea’, or simply ‘She who treads on water’.’ 
There was a physical and metaphysical connection between the cult of Asherah and 
the seafaring traditions in Phoenicia, and this resulted in a symbiotic relationship 


! CTA 4. 1. 22; 4. 2. 28; 4. 3. 25, 34; 4. 4. 4, 31, 53; 4. 5. 64; 6. 1. 44, 47, 53. 
? Albright 1953, 77-78; 1968, 105-06; Cross 1973, 67; Pope 1965, 247; Dahood 1958, 80; 
Lipiński 1972, 110-11. 
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between cult and colonisation.’ The famed Cedars of Lebanon were at the heart of 
this relationship; the same species of tree that was most likely used in the worship 
of Asherah was also used to construct Phoenician ships (notably the mast) that 
expanded the popularity of her worship, and therefore the population of her 
worshippers. As the trees housed the goddess in the homeland, they simultaneously 
facilitated the westward expansion of her cult into the colonies. 

For decades, scholars have been unable to reconcile the two seemingly divergent 
roles that Asherah plays in the ancient texts.“ While the Ugaritic literature describes 
her in relation to the sea, the Hebrew accounts associate her with groves of trees in 
the mountains. The Old Testament declares that the Canaanite goddess was identi- 
fied with — or as — asherim, wooden shafts or poles planted into the ground and 
regarded as a tangible form of the goddess. Additionally, the masts of the merchant 
vessels that expanded Near Eastern trade products, ideas and religion westward 
were consistently constructed from a single cedar tree, which may have had the 
same form and function as ‘Asherah poles’, with the added utility of harnessing the 
wind to propel the ship through the water. In order to prosper as a seafaring 
people, Phoenicians needed to control the natural elements that Asherah-Tanit 
personified: cedar wood to make ships to traverse the sea, guided by atmospheric 
forces across the sea to establish a trading enterprise. As the marine archaeologist 
F.M. Hocker emphasises, analysing ship material allows the voices of ancient 
mariners to be heard, so that they can inform us as to ‘who they were and why they 
built their boats and ships the way they did ... and how they organized their 
perceptions of the physical world’. He eloquently claims: 


Technology, like art, is the physical expression of an abstract concept. Ships and paint- 
ings both begin as ideas that must be realized through the application of tools and 
materials available to the craftsman or artist. Success or failure depends on the quality of 
the concept as well as the ability of the conceiver to translate that idea into physical 
substance... 


The conceptual idea has its foundations in cultural constructs and conventions, 
just as the materialisation of the idea has its foundations in cultural conventions. 
Those conventions are bounded in the metaphysical notions of myth and legend 
as much as in the physical reality of the lived environment. For the Phoenicians, 
those conventions were based on the cedar-covered mountains of Lebanon and the 


3 


For a greatly expanded discussion of this topic, see Rich 2008. 

* For example, see Albright 1968, 105—06; Lipiński 1972, 110-11. 
* Hocker 2004, 2. 

$ Hocker 2004, 4. 
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western expanse of the Mediterranean Sea. The cedar trees that still furnish such 
pride to the people of Lebanon were integral to the worship of the ancient goddess 
Asherah, and there was a recognisable ‘transparency’ between the goddess, her 
name and her sylvan symbolism.’ The personification of natural elements and con- 
trol over them, the religious object representing this personification, and the names 
used to refer to the goddess were simplified into a very successful idiomatic 
relationship; the word metaphora means literally ‘to carry across’ or ‘transfer’, and 
‘vocabulary of movement, change/exchange, and place/domain’ is inherent in the 
usage of metaphor, as in this discussion of one example of realised trope within 
western Semitic religion.® 

The Canaanite-Phoenician goddess Asherah (Punic “Tanit’) was a Near Eastern 
potnia theron, a Mistress of the Beasts.” Her widespread domain also included 
powers over the sky and celestial bodies, and over motherhood and nurturing. 
Through her affiliation with the sky, she also became affiliated with the wind, the 
stars and the clouds that dictated the volatile mood of the sea and sailors’ ability to 
navigate it.” Because of her association with motherhood, nurturing and protec- 
tion, she was associated with trees, as a symbol of life, the most regal and revered 
of which were the Cedars of Lebanon. These totemic relationships were a central 
aspect of how the goddess was conceived, the intangible idea of her identity as it 
was perceived by the Phoenicians who worshipped her. This abstract idea was 
represented verbally by the name, 'Asherah, or one of her many epithets 
(‘Creatress of the Gods’, “The Serpent Lady’, “Lady of Tyre’, etc.), and by the 
tangible, tactile representations of her — iconic and aniconic.'' All of this was 
understood as a metaphor for the desire to control the deified forces of nature, and 
in seafaring Phoenicia, the most essential element to control was that of water." 


The Goddess and the Sea 


In a seafaring community, water is perhaps the element which must be most 
contemplated, and often confronted. In a society that worships deities within a 


7 Keel and Uehlinger 1998, 233. 

* Innes 2003, 7; Aaron 2001; Korpel 1990; Long 1994. 

? Hvidberg-Hansen 1985; Brody 1998, 2008; Cornelius 1993. For a recent thorough discussion 
of Athirat/Asherah, see Hadley 2000. 

1 Brody 1998, 26-27. 

1 CTA 4. 1. 23; 4. 3. 26, 30, 35; 4. 4. 32; 14. 4. 197-199, 201—202. 

? There is also a fascinating connection, as of yet lacking in exegesis, between Asherah and 
wizardry, oracles and divination, which certainly would have provided valuable insight to early and 
intrepid seafarers (see a synopsis of textual references on this subject in Day 1986). This will certainly 
be the subject of future enquiry by the author. 
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pantheon, at least one divinity is attributed powers over bodies of water and/or 
over the celestial bodies and atmospheric forces that seem to govern them. Many 
scholars identify Asherah-Tanit as having this close connection with the sea in part 
because of her Ugaritic epithet.” ‘Asherah of the Sea’ (atiratu yammi) inscriptions 
are present numerous times in the recorded myths of the northern Levant." She is 
also known from these texts to have a fisherman, Daggay or Qadush wa-Amrar 
(daggay or qadus wa-amrar), as her divine assistant, which links Asherah even more 
closely with the sea and the various maritime activities circulating around it." The 
name given to Elat, a port city on the Red Sea, demonstrates that the harbour was 
dedicated to Asherah, whose proper name in Ugaritic is elat, literally meaning ‘mis- 
tress’ or ‘goddess’.'° Asherah is also linked with the port city of Sidon; in the Keret 
epic, she is called ‘Athirat of the Tyrians and Elat of the Sidonians'." In the Iron 
Age, a coin minted in the port city of Tyre carries an image of the goddess with the 
inscription elat sur, or Elat of Tyre." Similarly, Philo of Byblos, in his Greek trans- 
lation of Sanchuniathon’s early Iron Age Phoenician history, claims that the found- 
ing mother of Beirut and Byblos is Asherah; as the patron goddess of these port 
cities, she is called baalat beruth or “The Mistress of Beirut.? The goddess’s affili- 
ation with Canaanite-Phoenician port cities endured at least as early as the Middle 
Bronze Age well into the Late Iron Age, and compounds her role as a protector of 
maritime activities. 

In addition to the countless nautical and seaside references to Asherah in the 
textual accounts, the iconography also provides solid evidence that Asherah was 
seen as a protectress of ships at sea through her relationship with the celestial forces 
upon which successful navigation depended. Although we know little of the navi- 
gational techniques of the ancient Phoenicians, from modern ethnography we 
know that non-instrumental navigation employs close observation of the rising and 
setting of certain stars in the night sky, the shape and colour of cloud formations, 
wave and wind patterns, and the flight of land-nesting birds, to name a few.” The 


? This paper commits to the notion that Tanit was the Punic form of the Canaanite Asherah 
(Brody 1998; 2008; Olyan 1988; Oden 1975; Cross 1973; Maier 1986). Likewise, it is maintained 
here that Asherah is also to be recognised by the Egyptian Qudshu (‘Holiness’) inscriptions and 
iconography, a view which is also widely accepted (Albright 1968, 106; Keel and Uehlinger 1998; 
Maier 1986; Brody 1998, 31). 

^ See n. 1 above. 

5 CTA 3. 6. 10-11; 4. 2. 31; 4. 4. 2-4. 

16 Patai 1965, 39; Brody 1998, 29; Day 1986, 387. 

V CTA 14. 4. 197-199, 201-202; Oden 1978, 90; Day 1986, 387-88; Patai 1965, 39, 44. 
18 Patai 1965, 39, 44; Brody 1998, 29 

? Attridge and Oden 1981, 47, n. 81. 

2 Wachsmann 1998, 299-301; Finney 1995. 
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celestial aspect of Asherah-Tanit is exemplified in gold-cast pendants from the 
Near East, and from stelae erected all along the Mediterranean coast, where she is 
shown with a crescent moon and/or disc (and occasionally astral symbols) either at 
her feet or atop her head.?' The association of the goddess with the night sky and 
navigation, which originated in the Bronze Age Levant, spans at least 1500 years, 
from the 16th to the 2nd century BC, into Punic representations of the goddess as 
Tanit.” However, the celestial link may actually precede the Ugaritic pendants; a 
close look at the carved reliefs on the Gebel el-Arak knife from late Predynastic 
Egypt reveals enigmatic Egyptian and Sumerian motifs, and on the images of Near 
Eastern ships, each mast is topped with a crescent moon and disc, the same symbol 
that identified the Bronze Age goddess Asherah and Iron Age Tanit.” Indeed, the 
ship's mast as a metaphorical goddess may have been implied even at this early 
period. 

Coinage and plaque imagery also betrays the goddess's affiliation with maritime 
pursuits by employing a zoomorphic metaphor. As a Near Eastern potnia theron, 
Asherah-Tanit’s totem animals were serpents, lions and horses, the equestrian con- 
nections being the most pertinent to the argument herein." In the Iron Age, the 
goddess is featured on Punic coins on the obverse, while a horse is featured on the 
reverse. Bronze Age plaques showing Asherah as Qudshu depict her standing on 
top of a horse, holding branches or fronds in each hand.? Therefore, it is no coin- 
cidence that Phoenician merchant vessels were called hippoi because of the horse 
figurehead appearing at the prow of these vessels (Fig. 1).^ The horse, which was 
associated so intimately with this goddess, was chosen to head merchant vessels out 
to sea, despite the fact that it is a land mammal. If we were to ask why it was con- 
ventional to employ a horse on the prow instead of perhaps the head of a falcon or 


? Cornelius 2004; Brody 1998, 26-27. 

? It is also pertinent to note that Jeremiah 7:18 and 44:15—18 refer to a ‘Queen of Heaven’ who 
was being worshipped by the Israelites, to the chagrin of the prophet, and it is probable that this was 
another epithet of Asherah, who, in an Akkadian inscription to Hammurabi, was referred to as ‘Bride 
of the King of Heaven'. This provides further understanding to the extent of the goddesses control 
over the sky (Day 1986, 386). 

3 As Brody points out, Iron Age iconography points to standards with the crescent moon and 
disc placed at the prow and/or the stern of war ships, again alluding to the connection between the 
need for successful navigation and the reliance upon the goddess to do so (Brody 1998; 2005; 2008). 
Maier 1986 provides a thorough analysis of the standard or caduceus related to Asherah-Tanit in her 
seafaring capacity, and suggests (followed by Brody 1998) that the symbol relates to her as “The 
Serpent Lady’. Additionally, Keel 1998 highlights the iconographical relationship between simplified 
tree imagery and the crescent and disc ‘on a pole’. 

24 Cross 1973; Oden 1975; Brody 1998. 

? Hadley 2000, 161-63; Maier 1986; Keel and Uehlinger 1998; Cornelius 2004; see n. 9 above. 

?* See De Graeve 1981, 123-31. 
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Fig. 1: Section of a relief from the Palace of Sargon at Ninevah (722-705 BC) showing Phoenicians 
transporting cedar logs in their horse-headed merchant vessels (photograph: Musée du Louvre, inv. 
AO 19889, Erich Lessing Culture and Fine Arts Archives/Art Resource, NY). 


Fig. 2: Cult stand from Ta’anach (late 10th century BC) depicting Asherah between two lions, 
with the goddess again symbolised as a tree also flanked by lions 
(photograph: University of California, San Diego). 
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a dolphin which might appear to be more appropriate choices, then we should also 
consider the power of the metaphor that was also being used, and the religious ico- 
nography attached to it. Domesticated horses carry people and material burdens 
alike, making the horse a reasonable choice to head a trading vessel. Horses are very 
strong and intelligent animals, and the mere process of domestication is itself a 
metaphor for controlling powerful natural agents. More to the point, Asherah was 
conceptualised visually as being carried astride a horse, standing vertically atop the 
animal’s back, while in another set of minted coins, she was pictured as standing 
astride a ship." By creating merchant vessels with equine figureheads, Phoenician 
shipwrights gave material life and movement to the invisible intellection of a deity.?* 


The Goddess and the Trees 

Just as water is the most basic element in maritime pursuits, in order to traverse 
a sizeable body of water, one must have a vessel. Seaworthy vessels in Canaan and 
Phoenicia were made of wood; therefore, it is reasonable that the goddess associ- 
ated with the sea would also be associated with trees, and the iconography and 
textual evidence support this assertion.” Countless pendants, coins and stelae from 
Phoenicia and its colonies show the potnia theron with the ‘tree of life’. One spe- 
cific example of the cult stand of Ta’anach (late 10th century BC) employs the 
zoomorphic metaphor discussed above, as well as the arboreal metaphor, 
'emphasi[sing] different aspects of one and the same figure’.” The terracotta stand 
displays the nude goddess flanked by lions on the bottom register (Fig. 2).°' The 
second register features two cherubs flanking empty space, then she is shown again 
on the third register above, this time symbolised by a tree, and again flanked by 
lions as on the bottom register. On the top register, she is represented by a horse 
with a solar disc above its back.” Other iconographic instances of the goddess’s 
affiliation with trees depict her with a stylised leaf or tree as an abdominal motif or 


" Brody 2008, 3. 

? Likewise, Levantine iconography also shows the goddess standing atop a lioness (another 
epithet of Asherah is “The Lion Lady’ or ‘Lioness’ [dat batni] in proto-Sinaic inscriptions, and her 
children are referred to in the Baal Cycle as ‘her pride of lions’), so it is no surprise that on the coin- 
age, Phoenician triremes were led into battle by a lioness protome at the prow (Albright 1968, 106; 
Brody 1998, 29-30; Ackerman 1992, 190-91). 

? Wiggins 2007 disputes these connections between Asherah with trees or the sea as being too 
loose, but he does not take iconography into sufficient account. 

3 Keel and Uehlinger 1998, 341. 

?! See n. 24 above. 


32 Keel and Uehlinger 1998, 157-58; Hestrin 1987; Hadley 2000, 169-76; Maier 1986, 168. 
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Fig. 3: Ugaritic gold pendants featuring Asherah (ca. 1300 BC) with reference to trees — either 
holding fronds (central) or with sylvan motifs at the abdomen (left and right) 
(photograph: University of California, San Diego). 


tattoo directly above the pubic region, sometimes with the familiar crescent moon 
at the base of the tree near the umbilicus (Fig. 3). 

The iconography blatantly supports the connection between goddess and trees, as 
do the Hebrew textual accounts. For example, consider Deuteronomy 12:3: ‘And 
you must pull down their altars and shatter their sacred pillars, and you should burn 
their sacred [Asherah] poles in the fire and cut down the graven images of their 
gods, and you must destroy their names from that place.’ Hebrew texts point to 
asherim as being ‘hewn’ from wood contrary to the ‘sacred stones’ or ‘sacred pillars’ 
(sometimes translated as ‘statues’, which were probably stelae or obelisks) that were 
shattered, not hewn, cut down or burnt. ‘Asherah poles’ are consistently described 
as sacred wooden poles that engendered the goddess on earth, and as the verse above 
tells, by destroying the sacred object, the name would also be destroyed (Exodus 
34:13; Judges 6:25-26; 1 Kings 14:23; Jeremiah 17:2-3; etc.).*4 

Undoubtedly, the wooden asherim of the Old Testament were inseparable from 
the goddess of the Canaanites, as the name of the wooden poles representing her 


3 Keel and Uehlinger 1998; Negbi 1976: 96-98, 188-91, figs. 108, 110, 114-116, 134, pls. 
52-53. 

** Unless otherwise noted, Biblical excerpts are cited from the New World Translation of the 
Holy Bible (Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, Brooklyn, NY). Also refer to Hadley 2000 for a 
thorough historiography of Asherah in the Old Testament. 
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shared the same name, equating the tangible with the intangible. As T. Binger 
explains, because the word in Hebrew frequently used for this ‘pole’ is in fact 
‘asherah , the writers acted to reduce the goddess into something susceptible to fire 
and axes, in effect taking ‘a religious code at face value and turn[ing] the literal 
content into something ridiculous'.? R. Weil observes that ‘this was a consequence 
of a fundamental conception in the magical religion of the Semites, viz. the iden- 
tity of an object with its name, the creation of an object by pronouncing its name, 
the possession... of the object by knowing its name... The object is a metaphor 
for those things physically indestructible: the name and the identity. In attempt to 
blot out the name, the object and the identity of Asherah, the Israelites destroyed 
the most tangible of the three: the object. Although iconoclasm alone did not 
eradicate Asherah worship, there are no extant asherim in the archaeological record 
to which we can refer." Regardless, Binger concludes, ‘Exactly what the cultic 
representation was seems to be under constant discussion; [however]... the cultic 
representation — whatever form it took — was identical to the goddess in the minds 
of her worshipers.?* In attempt to render Asherah powerless to monotheistic 
Israelites, the Hebrew prophet Jeremiah wrote that the objects representing the 
goddess were powerless, using the construction process to illustrate the concept: 


For the customs of the people are vanity: a tree out of the forest is cut down, the work 
of the hands of the workman, with the ax. They deck it with silver and with gold; they 
fasten it with nails and with hammers, so that it cannot move. They are like a rigid post, 
and they cannot speak; they must needs be carried, because they cannot walk. Be not 
afraid of them; for they cannot do evil, neither is it in them to do good... Stupid and 
senseless are they all: the teaching of their vain idols is but — wood! (Jeremiah 10:3-5, 8). 


Although we may never know exactly what asherim would have looked like to the 
iconolators or the iconoclasts, an examination of the Hebrew texts in relation to 
the surrounding physical environment can tell us the most probable kind of wood 
from which they were constructed.” 

In addition to being designated as a wooden pole, asherim are also repeatedly 
described as having been located on ‘high up places’, ‘high hills’ and ‘mountains’ 
(Deuteronomy 12:3-4; 1 Kings 14:23; Jeremiah 17:2-3; etc.). N. Wyatt explains 


5 Binger 1997, 140. 

3% Weil 1978, 68. 

37 Reed 1949, 72; see also LaRocca-Pitts 2001, 161—204. 

383 Binger 1997, 141. 

See Hurowitz 2006 for a discussion of materials used in cult statues in the Ancient Near East. 
He makes the relevant point that Sumerian Marduk was associated with the mësu tree and indicates 
that the tree, the statue and the wood were all equivalents of each other, which is a similar argument 
to that being made here. 
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that the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains, because of their lush vegetation 
and waterfalls in contrast with the surrounding arid and treeless mountains, were 
seen as the omphalos of western Asia, which is why sanctuaries were placed on these 
holy sites. The mountainous ‘Oro-Mediterranean zone’ has both high elevation 
and large numbers of full-sized trees." The trees existing in this area are mostly 
coniferous, including Lebanese cedar, Cilician fir and Grecian juniper. Occasionally, 
deciduous oak species enter into the lower areas of this coniferous zone, but they 
grow only intermittently throughout the rather dense mixed forest of cedar, fir and 
juniper. Of the three most common full-sized trees at this altitude, the cedar groves 
are the largest and oldest.? Younger cedars grow vertically, as remarkably straight 
pillars of wood reaching 20-40 m high. The very old trees, some supposed to be 
over 1000 years old, recall the cedar forest sacred to Ishtar in Gilgamesh, gnarled by 
time and twisted by the elements, exuding divine presence. Although ecology has 
certainly changed in the Levant since the Bronze Age, correlations between Levan- 
tine ecology and Biblical texts lead to the hypothesis that the Lebanese cedar was the 
tree at the centre of the Asherah cult, as it was the cult of Ishtar before her, and that 
which was most probably used to construct, or was identified as, asherim.® 

The fact that cedar is steeped in folklore and mythology further links this spe- 
cific species with asherim.“ As Isaiah 40:20 describes religious idols as being carved 
from *wood that will not rot', the decay-resistant cedar wood was ideal for the use 
of cult objects. R. Meiggs notes that the ideal wood for religious statuary ‘must 
resist decay and insects, and that would not easily split or crack; a pleasant scent 
was also an advantage’, and cedar certainly fits all these criteria. ^ Pliny the Elder 
also describes cedar as being the wood par excellence for religious idols, saying, ‘Its 
wood is everlasting, and so it has always been used for making statues of the Gods’ 
(NH 13. 11. 53).5 Because cedar was the preferred material to give tangible pres- 
ence to the deities, and the worshippers of Asherah had ample access to it, there is 
no apparent reason why this tree would not have been used for materialising the 
goddess in the form of asberim." 


“ Wyatt 2001, 147-57. 

4 Zohary 1973, 137-44, 500-01. 

2 Zohary 1973, 142. 

? Liphschitz 1992, 41-42; Heidel 1949, 45; Rich 2008; see also Hadley 2000, 164. 

44 Mikesell 1969, 12-13; Brown 1969, 167-68; Rowton 1967. 

^ Meiggs 1982, 300. See also Isaiah 40:20. 

# Brown 1969, 147. 

7 See also CTA 4. 5. 64-81 in reference to a ‘house of cedar’ for Baal, which was to be 
constructed to mimic the houses of the other gods. 
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The Goddess, the Sea and the Trees 

Many have argued for the absence of any distinction between sacred/secular in 
regards to maritime trading ventures, especially in the ancient world. Material 
wealth was amassed in Phoenicia by expanding westward across the Mediterranean, 
and few scholars would dispute the reputation as merchants and seafarers that 
Phoenicians held amongst their contemporaries. They were able to accomplish these 
material pursuits by utilising the physical environment of the Levant and the 
Mediterranean Sea — the trees, the winds, the currents and ample access to a long 
coastline with plenty of viable harbours. Like sailors of many cultures past and pre- 
sent, Phoenician mariners consulted relevant deities for protection during marine 
embarkation, all along the voyage from one port to another. In order to control the 
environmental aspects that dictated their success or failure, Asherah-Tanit was one 
of the divine powers to be appeased and pacified. In gratitude for successful jour- 
neys, temples and shrines to celebrate those deified marine forces were erected along 
the Mediterranean coastlines, upon natural coastal promontories or harbours, as a 
sort of spiritual lighthouse enhanced by (or enhancing) a geological feature.” 

Not only was the process of maritime trade inherently imbued with sacred ele- 
ments, but so were the vehicles of trade themselves. As Brody explains, “The tutelary 
deities of the mariner, as well as the physical presence of the ship, guarded him from 
the uncertainties of the water.’ For example, of the few surviving names of Greek 
and Egyptian merchant ships, nearly all were labelled with names of deities.*! The 
deified Carthaginian ships often featured ‘apotropaic eyes’ (oculi or ophthalmoi) 
painted or inlaid on the sides of the prow, as evidenced by stelae dedicated to Tanit, 
and as still witnessed by the traditional wooden /uzzu from the Maltese island of 
Gozo.” Long regarded as a sacred material, cedar wood was without a doubt in high 
demand for the construction of hulls and masts of ships throughout Egypt and the 
Near East, the ‘solar barges’ of the pharaohs being the most celebrated example.” In 
a practical sense, cedar trees yield strong yet flexible wood that was ideal for the con- 
struction of ships, merchant vessels in particular.” The lighter weight of cedar (rela- 
tive to oak or maple) would have been counteracted by the presence of heavy freight, 
so the ship’s sturdiness would not have been compromised. Furthermore, the sap of 
the cedar is a natural insect repellent and sealant, so it served to protect the bilges 


“ Gottlicher 1992; Ward 2000; Rich 2008; Chapman and Geary 2004. 
? Brody 1998, 39-62; 2005; 2008. 

5 Brody 1998, 9. 

?! Casson 1971, 359. 

? Carlson 2003. 

5 Ward 2000. 

* Brown 1969, 157; Meiggs 1992. 
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from seawater seepage and from the wood-boring teredo worms that plague wooden 
ships made from other, especially deciduous, tree species. If heavier woods were used 
for the spine-like keel or the ribs of the hull, the exceedingly tall, straight cedar was 
always used for the ship’s mast, perhaps the most vital element of any sailing vessel. 
Each merchantman contained a single cedar mast from which hung an adjustable 
square-shaped linen sail. In the famous Hebraic allegory of Tyre as a great ship, 
Ezekial 27:4—7 describes the materials used for this metaphorical nautical masterpiece: 


Your own builders have perfected your prettiness. Out of juniper timbers from Senir 
they built for you all the planks. A cedar from Lebanon they took to make a mast upon 
you. Out of massive trees from Bashan they made your oars. Your prow they made with 
ivory in cypress wood, from the islands of Kit'tim [Kition]. 


Pliny recounts the story of the tallest recorded cedar in antiquity, located on Cyprus, 
and used by Demetrios Poliorketes for the mast of his warship.” So, while various 
woods may have been used for various parts of the ship, the height, verticality and 
strength of cedar were necessary to maintain the single loose-footed square sail, while 
flexibility was critical for the mast to bend with the wind instead of snapping in two 
when under duress. And the competitive kings would spare no cost at procuring 
exactly the right tree for maritime ventures. All the practical reasons for using cedar 
in shipbuilding, and particularly for the mast, were the same reasons why cedar was 
used for religious objects such as cult statuary; the natural longevity of the cedar tree 
and superior preservation of its wood provided a sense of the immortal. 

In the ancient world, the process of ship deification could mean the establish- 
ment of a ‘sacred space’ aboard vessels, the protection of an anthropomorphic cult 
idol, the inclusion of apotropaic eyes at the prow, or the presence of the divine 


within the vessel.”° 


‘Sacred space’ aboard these mercantile vessels was typically des- 
ignated at the prow of the ship, where Carthaginian stelae show a standard or a 
caduceus, or sometimes at the stern where the rudder was located. Believed to be a 
representation of a goddess, the Bronze Age Uluburun shipwreck yielded a gold- 
covered bronze female statue in the area that excavators believe was the prow of the 
ship, the guiding point of the vessel.” Brody discusses the phenomenon of the 
presence of the divine within the ship when he says that “Canaanite and Phoenician 
ships, like numerous counterparts in other ancient and modern seafaring commu- 
nities, housed divine spirits just as temples did on land." I suggest that Canaanite 


and Phoenician ships not only housed the divine force known as Asherah, but 


5 NH 16. 203; Meiggs 1982, 135-36. 
°° Brody 1998, 64; 2008, 5-6. 

7 Bass et al. 1989. 

® Brody 1998, 65. 
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made it tangible by giving it a physical presence in the mast, actually embodying 
the goddess in the form that was so familiar to her, the cedar asherah. After a close 
analysis of text and iconography, one is able to acknowledge the possibility, or even 
likelihood, that ships’ masts and asherim shared a single form and function, whose 
symbolism would have been easily recognisable to those Canaanite-Phoenicians 
who worshipped and sailed amongst the signifiers of personified natural forces. 


Conclusion 

If the stylised tree such as the asherah represented, or even substituted for, Asherah in 
her sanctuaries on land, so it also represented her onboard Phoenician ships. Israelites 
referred to the ‘Asherah pole’ as an asherah thus equating the word with the goddess 
with the wooden cult object. This Hebrew example of metaphor demonstrates that 
the conceptual meaning was inseparable from the artistic representation; thus, as 
D.J.A. Clines et al. caution, ‘those who seek to understand the Biblical literature must 
be sensitive to the writer's craft.’ The Ugaritic epithet, ‘She who treads on water’, is 
also an example of how ancient writers used verbal artistry to create meaning. Notably, 
linguists G. Lakoff and L. Johnson write on metaphors as linguistic constructs that are 
based on the culture-specific necessities of communication in everyday life, thereby 
giving way to understood meaning. They provide the example of 'orientational meta- 
phors’ that spatialise language and concepts in terms of oppositions, such as up/down, 
front/back, in/out, on/off, deep/shallow and central/peripheral. Lakoff and Johnson 
explain that ‘such metaphorical orientations are not arbitrary. They have a basis in our 
physical and cultural experience. Though the polar oppositions ... are physical in 
nature, the orientational metaphors based on them can vary from culture to culture’. 
Cultural context can illuminate these orientational metaphors, especially in ancient 
and non-Western linguistic patterns that tend not to organise language into an infinite 
grid of antonyms. In this case, the Ugaritic phrase rabatu athiratu yammi or ‘Athirat 
[Asherah] who treads on the sea’ is telling as to how Canaanite-Phoenicians con- 
structed their metaphors. There is some philological discussion regarding whether *on' 
translated from the original Ugaritic texts could also be ‘by’. If ‘by’ is the correct 
translation, some scholars think this preposition could allude to Asherah who exists at 
the side of El as the stormy sea (‘Asherah who walks by the sea’). Regarding the alter- 
native reading of the preposition ‘in the sea’, R.B. Coote has suggested that the epithet 
refers to the goddess in the form of a sea serpent who moves through the sea (“The 


5 Clines et al. 1982, preface. 
® Lackoff and Johnson 1980, 3—4. 
9! Oden 1975, 89, n. 207. 
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serpent goddess who goes in the sea’). The problem with these alternatives is that 
they do not fit well within the greater mythological context; Asherah would not have 
had the fisherman Qadush wa-Amrar as her assistant if she were associated specifically 
with the perils of the sea, i.e. sea monsters or storms. W.F. Albright’s interpretation 
complements the ancient text, reinforcing the fisherman’s amicable relationship with 
Asherah, ‘Fisherman of Lady Athirat of the Sea / Take a net in your hands...’. 
Therefore, if Albright’s initial translation of ‘on’ is correct, then the orientation ‘on’ 
serves to differentiate the action from occurring beneath (as a sea serpent) or above (as 
a storm) the surface of the water. Additionally, if Albright’s verb ‘traverses’, ‘treads’ or 
‘walks’ denotes present tense, or on-going, imperfect action, it can then be deduced 
that Asherah-Tanit traverses water regularly, as the tense suggests that the epithet does 
not refer to an already completed (mythical) event, but rather a more constant, recur- 
ring activity occurring on the surface of the sea. 

With this understanding, the epithet refers not only to a divine woman who 
literally ‘treads on the sea’, but equally to the metaphorical embodiment of her: 
an asherah-mast driving and being driven by the horse-headed merchant vessel. 
O. Keel and C. Uehlinger conclude their tome with a set of questions: 


What did ‘Asherah’ mean? Did the term always mean the same thing? If so, what: a 
natural tree, an artificial tree, a pole, an anthropomorphic image? Or is it not an object 
or sculpted image at all, but rather the concept of a goddess who is perceived as a heav- 


enly, personal being?“ 


In effect, the supernatural goddess, the representations of the goddess, and the 
sacred words and names referring to the goddess were simply metaphorical mani- 
festations of the desire to control certain unpredictable forces of nature (namely 


water and wind). Everyday life in seafaring Canaan and Phoenicia was contingent 
upon a successful idiom that connected wood with water, to ‘traverse the sea’. 
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NORMATIVE AND NON-NORMATIVE BURIAL 
PRACTICES IN THE NECROPOLEIS OF THE GREEK 
COLONIES IN THE WESTERN BLACK SEA AREA 


MARGARIT DAMYANOV 


Abstract 

The article is an overview of the existing data from the Greek necropoleis in the western 
Black Sea region, aimed at identifying burial practices that may reveal the existence of 
different statuses within the community. Literary and epigraphic evidence is adduced to 
support the hypothesis that there were individuals and groups in the Greek poleis that received 
special treatment after death. Then, archaeological evidence is discussed that could provide a 
‘normative’ background against which ‘non-normative’ practices might be discerned. 


Necropoleis may be considered as monuments that, at least to some extent, reflect 
the social structure of a given community. In addition, they can be studied along- 
side other evidence, such as narrative sources and inscriptions, to modify the inter- 
pretation of archaeological material. 

This paper seeks to analyse the available, i.e. published, data from the necropo- 
leis of the Greek poleis in the western Pontic region — Histria, Orgame, Tomis, 
Callatis, Odessos, Mesambria and Apollonia.! Evidence from other sites is intro- 
duced where needed.” The goal is to offer observations on burial practices as 
possible expressions of aspects of the social structure of the poleis. 

If such an analysis were to be conducted in perfect conditions, i.e. if we had 
explicit written sources and large portions of the given necropolis were properly 
excavated, we would be able to distinguish various social groups and statuses. The 
existence of these is an a priori fact, for in every Greek polis there were citizens (of 
differing wealth and social position), foreigners (possibly of varied statuses too) and 
groups of dependent population (slaves, but also natives in the colonial poleis). 
Although these ideal conditions do not exist in any of the above-listed cases, we 
should nevertheless not expect to discover a homogeneous Greek necropolis. It can 


! Two complementary overviews on the Greek necropoleis on the western Pontic coast appeared 
in 2007: Panayotova 2007; Lungu 2007. 

? From the necropolis of Dionysopolis, only one Early Hellenistic tumulus with cremations (one 
or two?) has been published, but the information is incomplete and therefore it cannot contribute to 
any considerable extent to the discussion (see Damyanov 2003). Nonetheless, the presence of armour 
(a helmet and a cuirass?) in the grave would place it among the ‘non-normative’. 
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be presumed that these various population groups (or least some of them) had their 
customary (or ‘normative’) burial practices. 

Meanwhile, the analysis should allow the setting apart of graves that differ to 
some extent and in some characteristics from the so-called ‘normative’ practices 
and which testify to a more particular attitude to the deceased. That is to say, such 
practices are ‘non-normative’ (or just ‘unusual’). These graves do not need to be 
rich (or richer). If, in a necropolis, we have a large enough group of rich graves 
(with monumental structures and rich grave-goods), then they probably should be 
considered not as ‘non-normative’ but as customary for a limited and wealthier 
portion of the population: this is a situation one can see in the Archaic necropolis 
of Olbia, for example. Exceptional rich graves in an otherwise more or less homo- 
geneous (and largely and properly excavated) necropolis can be considered 'non- 
normative’. 

Defined thus, the task conceals some risks. One may expect there to be some 
variation in the burial of individuals of different sex or age groups (male-female; 
adult-child). This is one possibility that must be considered. Moreover, the specific 
circumstances of the Greek colonial poleis, which existed in alien ethnic surround- 
ings, leave room for the possibility that individuals of other ethnic origins (natives) 
might have been buried in a predominantly Greek necropolis. A grave might seem 
‘non-normative’ against the background of the mass, but it may prove possible to 
explain this by the different ethnic origin of the deceased. This would bring us 
another type of information about any given Greek ‘colonial’ community. There- 
fore, analysis of the non-normative complexes should also consider this aspect and, 
whenever possible, guarantee their identification as properly Greek. 

Several reservations must be made. The first is about the state of the data-base 
we have at our disposal. The necropoleis mentioned above have been excavated to 
a very unequal degree. With the exception of the necropolis of Apollonia, what we 
have from any of the rest is a few dozen complexes — too few to act as the proper 
statistical base necessary for the positive identification of ‘normative’ and ‘non- 
normative’ practices. In these circumstances, one would have to look for graves 
that are radically different from what we know about the Greek burial practices 
in the region. Furthermore, all observations made remain preliminary, as the 
necropoleis belong to different poleis, i.e. to different states, and therefore they 
exhibit significant differences — for example, in the predominance of inhumations 
or cremations, degrees of use of monumental stone structures, etc. 


? Only preliminary reports present the results of the recent large-scale investigations in the 
necropolis of Mesambria and no meticulous analysis could be made. 
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The Written Sources 
The subject of our study — the necropoleis of Greek poleis, which were literate soci- 
eties — permits us to analyse other types of data, above all written evidence (narra- 
tive and epigraphic), wherewith to shed more light on the social structures of these 
societies as well as on their burial practices. This additional analysis seems to be 
necessary as it could modify the accepted contrast between the aristocratic ‘barbar- 
ian’ (in this case Thracian) society and the more or less egalitarian Greek society. 
Unfortunately, such material is extremely scant. Aristotle mentions an oligarchic 
regime in Histria that was later replaced by a democracy: 


Sometimes when the honours of office are shared by very few, dissolution originates 
from the wealthy themselves, but not those that are in office, as for example has occurred 
at Marseilles, at Istrus, at Heraclea, and in other states; for those who did not share in 
the magistracies raised disturbances until as a first stage the older brothers were admit- 
ted, and later the younger ones again (for in some places a father and a son may not 
hold office together, and in others an elder and a younger brother may not)... At Istrus 
it ended in becoming democracy (Aristotle Politics 5. 6. 1305b). 


In the same work he provides some information about Apollonia: 


The people of Apollonia on the Euxine Sea after bringing in additional settlers fell into 
faction (Aristotle Politics 5. 3. 1303a). 


And 


Revolutions in oligarchy also take place when they squander their private means by riot- 
ous living... So sometimes they attempt at once to introduce some reform, at other 
times they rob the public funds and in consequence either they or those who fight 
against them in their peculations stir up faction against the government, as happened at 
Apollonia on the Black Sea (Aristotle Politics 5. 6. 1306a). 


Earlier, it is specified that 


Oligarchy is when the control of the government is in the hands of those that own the 
properties (Aristotle Politics 3. 8. 1279b). 


It is usually presumed that Histria inherited the political structure of its metropolis, 
Miletus. It seems that, after the period of the kings, a strong oligarchic regime was 
established at Miletus in the 7th century BC. A later author, Plutarch, provides 
information about the aristocratic factions, Ploutis and Cheiromacha (the so-called 


^ Gorman 2001, 87-121. 
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‘eternal sailors’), that governed the city in the first half of the following century 
(Plutarch Quaestiones Graecae 32, p. 298c). Probably, members of this ‘maritime’ 
aristocracy headed the groups of colonists that settled in the Black Sea. P. Alexan- 
drescu suggests such a scenario in the case of the ozkist of Apollonia, Anaximander, 
mentioned by Aelian (7. 13. 7)? another example might be the ancestor of the 
Archaeanactidae in Panticapaeum. Organised in such a manner, the settlers repro- 
duced a social structure of a small number of noble families, with individuals who 
were associated with or dependent upon them. Aristotle’s information would point 
to a political structure with a limited number of governing individuals, a kind of 
council, and the inheritance of political functions.‘ 

This seems a valid reconstruction of the early situation in all Milesian colonies,’ 
including Apollonia, where, in the Late Archaic period, we find the marble grave 
monument of Deines, son of Anaxander — ‘the noblest of the citizens'.? This tomb- 
stone is a testimony both to the existence of aristocratic families and to the atten- 
tion that they paid of their burials. 

Aristotle’s notes on the political structures of the early Milesian colonies in the 
Black Sea do not contain any chronological indications. A terminus ante quem 
would be the time he finished his Politics and the events should have taken place 
before the middle or the third quarter of the 4th century BC (Aristotle died in 
322 BC). According to Alexandrescu, Herodotus’ note about the Scythian king 
Ariapeithes marrying a Greek woman from Histria (Herodotus 4. 78) could be a 
terminus post quem — the event should be dated within 480-470 BC; it is a testi- 
mony to the political relations between noble Greeks and local aristocracies, sealed 
in a diplomatic marriage.’ 

Two opinions have been advanced as to the date of the changes in Histria that 
Aristotle describes — from oligarchy to democracy. The earlier relates them to 
Pericles’ Pontic expedition and suggests a date in the third quarter of the 5th cen- 
tury BC.” According to K. Nawotka, however, the change took place in the first 
half of the 4th century BC, probably near to the middle of the century.'' He 
grounds his opinion on evidence of the presence of noble rich families in Histria 
during the 4th century BC. A possible genealogy of the family of Theodotos — 
reconstructed on the base of epigraphic data — shows that throughout the century 


5 Alexandrescu 1986, 63-64. 

* Alexandrescu 1986, 65-66; 1990, 70-73; cf. Oppermann 2004, 12. 
7 Cf. Vinogradov 1989, 75-77. 

* IGBR P, 405; see Oppermann 2004, 38 with bibliography. 

? Alexandrescu 1986, 67. 

10 Blavatskaya 1952, 50. 

11 Nawotka 1997, 199; 1999, 143. 
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members of the family held sacerdotal offices and dedicated monumental structures 
to the gods.” 

As Aristotle did not specify to what form Apollonia’s government shifted (or 
when — whether after the conflict with the epozkoi or after the struggle with the 
oligarchs), this makes dating the events even more difficult. 

There is less data available about the social and political structure of the Dorian 
colonies, but arguments have been offered in favour of their oligarchic govern- 
ment.” As Hellenistic inscriptions mention boula and damos, A. Avram thinks that 
from the late 4th century BC onward Callatis had democratic government. '* 

The scantness of the written sources — be they narrative or epigraphic — does not 
allow the development of the social structure of the Greek colonies in the western 
Pontic area in the Classical period to be traced clearly. From the end of the 
Áth century BC onward the number of inscriptions increases, and they testify that 
all cities in the western Pontic region — Ionian? and Dorian’? — had a council 
(boule) and an assembly (demos). These were the bodies that took decisions. Among 
the Milesian colonies in the Black Sea, only Olbia has earlier inscriptions (includ- 
ing from the 5th century BC) that present decisions as taken by the citizens, men- 
tioned by a collective ethnikon."’ It is not clear when exactly the assembly and the 
council became the leading political bodies in the western Pontic poleis (nor if this 
happened in the same time in all poleis), but from the Early Hellenistic period this 
is already a fact (at least nominally). However, as in the case of Theodotos' family 
in Histria, the old geze preserved their power and wealth. 

In fact, from Early Hellenistic times on, a new group of individuals appears in 
the social structure of the Greek poleis in the Black Sea, as recorded in epigraphic 
evidence: rich and honoured citizens, often labelled with the official title “benefac- 
tor’ (euergetes). This title appeared in the late Ath-early 3rd century BC and is used 
throughout the period. In many cases, the ‘benefactions’ took the form of dona- 
tions or loans of large sums of money for the needs of the polis — for repairing city 
walls or buying grain.'* Apparently, the poleis became dependent on rich citizens 
and families. Nawotka comments that the constitution remained nominally demo- 
cratic but the elite had the real power.” 


12 Last in Alexandrescu-Vianu 1989; cf. Nawotka 1997, 197-98. 
13 Nawotka 1997, 206-15. 

Avram 1999, 86-88. 

5 Nawotka 1999, passim. 

155 Nawotka 1997, 206-13. 

17 Nawotka 1999, 74-79. 

18 Anghel 1999-2000; Nawotka 1999, 186-91; Avram 1999, 88. 
19 Nawotka 1997, 204. 
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There is no reason to reject the possibility that these rich citizens of the 
Hellenistic poleis were descendants of the noble families of earlier times. It is also 
natural to presume that these obviously very rich individuals and their families 
were buried somewhat differently (if not qualitatively, then at least quantitatively) 
from regular citizens. An example of this is the sumptuous funerary monument of 
Nikeratos and Polixenos, two Histrian metoikoi in Athens.” 

Additional grounds for expecting to unearth ‘non-normative’ graves are pro- 
vided by inscriptions — decrees and tombstones — that mention special honours 
that were paid to the deceased at the funeral: epi tas ekforas. There are several such 
inscriptions from the Bulgarian Black Sea coast, all from Mesambria and dated to 
the 3rd—2nd centuries BC.”' Two of the decrees mention that the individual should 
be crowned with a golden wreath epi tas ekforas. In his commentary to one of 
these,” G. Mihailov opened a dispute with L. Robert about whether the decree was 
issued after the presumed heroic death of the deceased, or the crowning was an 
honour provided for the future (GBR I’, 349-350). But what is important is pre- 
cisely the special honours he was granted. 

The third monument from Mesambria is a tombstone, dated to the 3rd—2nd 
centuries BC; the inscription reads ho damos epi tas echforas, i.e. that the people 
honoured the deceased at his funeral. These honours were imaged in a depiction of 
an altar with a garland.” We should also mention one of the reliefs of the Mesam- 
brian strategoi from the late 2nd-early 1st century BC that most probably depicts a 
ceremony honouring a citizen who fell in battle.” 

Of particular interest are a few tombstones from Apollonia dated to the first half 
of the 2nd century BC. They have the inscription 4o demos and a depiction of an 
altar with a wreath, symbolising the special honours the citizens paid to the 
deceased. Weapons are depicted in the upper part of the relief field in three cases 
— an indication that the individual may have perished in battle. The formula /o 
demos and a wreath can be seen on two more tombstones, one of which, from the 
3rd-2nd centuries BC, deserves more attention, as the deceased - Nymphodoros, 
son of Nymphodoros — is named a ‘benefactor’.” 


2 About the so-called Kallithea monument, on display in Piraeus Museum, see Engels 1998, 
123-25. 

?! [GBR P, 308 bis, 341, 388 (discovered in Apollonia, but issued in Mesambria); Preshlenov 
2005, 107. 

? IGBR P, 388: a decree that could have been issued to honour a strategos of Antioch II. 

3 Velkov 1969, 186-87 (IGBR P, 341). 

% Venedikov 1980, 88-89; IGBR V, 5103. 
? Petrova 2005, 44-46. 
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A very fragmentary decree from Histria (ZSM I, 21) should also be mentioned. 
It states, if correctly restored, that an unknown but apparently very important 
individual will be crowned with a golden wreath upon his death and will be buried 
at the state’s expense. 

From what has been said so far, it follows that the non-archaeological evidence 
provides grounds to expect graves to be unearthed in the necropoleis of the Greek 
poleis in the western Pontic region that differ from the mass by their richness or 
monumentality — either because they belonged to rich and noble citizens, or 
because the polis paid special honours to the deceased. 


Archaeological Evidence 

Archaeological data is more copious, but definitely more difficult to interpret. The 
necropoleis under consideration here have been excavated and published to very 
different degrees, thus it is difficult to draw comparisons. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, they can be divided into Ionian and Dorian — as above, some observations on 
the social structure mainly of the former are offered; while the latter, Mesambria 
and Callatis, demonstrate numerous similarities. 


Histria and Orgame 
Among all Greek necropoleis in the western Pontic area, Archaic graves have been 
excavated (or at least published) only at Histria and Orgame. There are six (or 
seven) graves from Histria, but three of them are so unusual that it would be justi- 
fied to question their representativeness. Extremely early graves have been unearthed 
in the necropolis of Orgame, but no exhaustive publication has appeared so far. 
There is more information available about the Archaic necropolis of Olbia, 
which, though formally outside the region under consideration, belongs to the 
same group of early Milesian apoikiai as Histria and Apollonia (and belongs to the 
sub-region of the north-western Black Sea area, together with Histria and Orgame). 
In the latter half of the 6th and the early 5th century BC, a consistent group of rich 
graves can be set apart that contained gold and silver jewellery, alabaster vases and 
other luxurious and exotic goods.” In addition, quite a few marble funerary(?) 
monuments have been discovered: stelae with depictions of warriors, statues of 
lions, a &ouros." The evidence seems to be indicative of the existence of a group 
that demonstrated its wealth in funerary practices. That is to say that the situation 


6 See Skudnova 1988, nos. 50, 122, 123, 136, 160, 170, 172, 182, 199, 232, 234, 236. 
7 Rusyaeva 1987a-b. 
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is more or less consistent with the idea that Olbia had an oligarchic (or aristocratic) 
constitution. 

The situation in Histria is more complex. Four of the Archaic graves are 
primary cremations, covered with tumuli; the other two are much poorer inhuma- 
tions in flat pits? (these two could be regarded as typical for the early Greek 
necropoleis in the Black Sea). In the periphery of three of the tumuli, archaeolo- 
gists unearthed human and animal remains, interpreted as sacrifices. In two pits in 
Tumulus XII, 35 human skeletons were discovered, mixed with parts of dismem- 
bered horses.? The sacrificial character of these deposits can hardly be doubted. In 
Tumuli XVII and XIX, human skeletons were discovered in the ring-shaped 
trenches that surround the space with the pyre.?? It is necessary to emphasise the 
position of these bodies, as it makes clear that both the central pyre and the 
sacrificial remains belong to the same complex. 

In the literature concerning Archaic Histria, two interpretations of these tumuli 
have been offered. These may be provisionally named ‘Barbarian’ and ‘Greek’. The 
first publication considered them Thracian.*! However, as they were obviously 
situated in the Greek necropolis, this was later modified towards an ethnic 
‘mixture’. Finally, another barbarian attribution of the tumuli was advanced by 
K. Marchenko,” but with a different ethnic character: belonging to the kings of 
Herodotus’ ‘Old Scythia’. And M. Oppermann once more placed them in a Getic 
context.” Although human and horse sacrifices are an element of Scythian burial 
practices, the same cannot be said of the burning of the body on a pyre. Crema- 
tions are exceptional among Scythian burials, and come in the specific shape of 
‘burnt tombs’, dated to the 7th and the early 6th century BC.” 

Later, Alexandrescu renounced the ‘Getic’ interpretation of the tumuli at 
Histria and suggested seeing in them the influence of the heroic funerals described 
by Homer. Although the question can hardly be regarded as settled, one may seek 
arguments in support of the Greek ethnicity of those buried in the complete 


?* Alexandrescu 1996, passim. 

? Alexandrescu 1996, 155-59. 

3 Alexandrescu 1966, 146-54. 

3! Alexandrescu and Eftimie 1959. 

32 Alexandrescu 1966, 273-77; Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 317. 

3 Marchenko and Vakhtina 2001, 143-44. 

34 Oppermann 2004, 21-22. 

? See Olkhovskii 1991, 41-42, 56-57. 

Alexandrescu 1994. ‘Heroic’ and ‘Homeric’ interpretation has been offered for certain 
phenomena in the Greek world of the late 8th-7th century BC, including colonising- and burial 
practices, such as the rich Euboean graves and their counterparts in Kyme in Italy (see, for example, 
Crielaard 2000). The author defends the ‘heroic’ or ‘Homeric’ character of early colonisation. 
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absence of characteristic Thracian or Scythian grave-goods — weapons, horse-har- 
nesses and trappings, objects made of precious metals. 

The diversity of the interpretations that have been offered is enough to demonstrate 
the ‘non-normativeness’ of the practices attested. The lack of a ‘normative’ background 
against which to study the tumuli hampers analysis. It is worth noting, however, that 
the majority of the tombs unearthed in the necropolis of Histria from the Archaic to 
the Hellenistic period are various cremations under tumuli — 25 out of 33, i.e. three- 
quarters." At first glance, cremation seems to have been the more ‘normative’ rite 
(along with erecting a tumulus). Although the small sample leaves no room for definite 
claims, in this respect the three tumuli under consideration ‘belong’ to the necropolis. 
One might add Alexandrescu’s observations on the existence of regular internal parcel- 
ling of the necropolis that could be traced in the chora.** This strengthens the impres- 
sion of a structured space, i.e. of a necropolis that is part of the polis as a whole. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to trace clearly any connections with burial 
practices in the region whence the colonists came — Miletus or Ionia in general — as 
the data about Archaic burial customs are scant. One can hardly expect to find an 
exact parallel to the “collective graves’, the really unusual thing in Histria, but there 
are other characteristics that can be analysed. The early necropolis of Miletus is 
virtually unknown, except for a few 6th-century graves with monolithic sarcoph- 
agi? and a contemporary monumental rock tomb.^ Nonetheless, these are impor- 
tant as they demonstrate the use of quarried stone and of monumental structures, 
both features that are nonexistent in Histria and Orgame. 

Otherwise, D. Kurtz and J. Boardman’s summary describes inhumation as the 
dominant rite, though there were cremations.*! Archaic cremations have been 
attested, both primary and secondary." A good example is the necropoleis of 
Clazomenae, where in the Early Archaic period primary cremation was practised 
(including under tumuli), but in shallow pits, unlike the cases in Histria. It has 
been noted that these cremation graves contain the richest grave offerings of all 
types of grave, and the tumuli have been attributed to a wealthier group. This type 
of burial was common throughout the 7th century BC; at the end of the century, 
inhumation was introduced for adults, and no cremations have been attested from 
the beginning of the 6th century BC onward.” 


? Alexandrescu 1966, passim. 

38 Alexandrescu 1978, 340-42. 

? Miiller-Wiener et al. 1988. 

4 Greaves 2002, 87-88. 

41 Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 176-79. 
® Philipp 1981, 152-53. 

5 Hürmüzlü 2004. 
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The 7th century BC is the period when Ionian Greeks arrived in northern 
Dobrudja, and it can be presumed that they were familiar with the rite of crema- 
tion (and that it was considered more aristocratic). A possible parallel to the Archaic 
necropoleis of Histria and Orgame may be sought in the earliest necropolis of 
Berezan in the north of the Black Sea, which is claimed to have contained primary 
cremations with Archaic East Greek wares (Wild Goat and other). However, this is 
a matter of controversy in Russian and Ukrainian publications: the existence of 
such a necropolis is disputed, as all claims are based on the results of the early 
excavations there. Anyway, the practices attested at Histria and Orgame may be a 
circumstantial argument in favour of the presence of such a necropolis.“ If this be 
so, then the rite in Histria — primary cremation — should be regarded as Greek. 

The specific character of the tumular necropolis of Histria is to some degree 
confirmed by another necropolis, comprising some 100 graves, excavated about 
4.5 km from the city: the necropolis at Histria-Sat, which spans the period from 
the Archaic until the Hellenistic.” All graves are flat inhumations and therefore 
very different from most of those excavated in the necropolis of Histria proper. 
This suggests a strict differentiation in the burial practices of separate groups of 
population in Histria and its territory, which might be grounded upon the 
specific features of the social and political structure of Archaic Histria described 
above — oligarchy, in which power was in the hands of a limited number of mem- 
bers of noble families.*” 

Another possibility is that these differences in burial practice arose from the exist- 
ence of different communities, coming from different metropoleis with different tra- 
ditions.* In this case, however, one should assume that these separate groups preserved 
their specific customs for centuries without significant assimilation between them. 

To the hypothesis that aims at identifying the Archaic tumuli as Greek (and 
their ‘non-normativeness’ in the framework of Greek funerary practices), one could 
add — in a purely speculative manner — some unusual circumstances: for instance, 
a military conflict with the indigenous (or any non-Greek) population, in which an 
important representative of the polis aristocracy was killed. This might be the case 
at least with Tumulus XII.“ In this respect, it is worth noting that at about the 


# See Damyanov 2005a, 83-90. 
^ Zirra 1970; Teleaga and Zirra 2003. 
“© Cf Damyanov 2005a. 
Cf Lungu 2010, 548, for a similar observation on the necropolis of Orgame; and Archibald 
2010, 204. 

^ Lungu 2007, 339. 

^ According to the observations on Tumulus XII, the two ‘collective graves’ were covered with 
an additional embankment, different from the main one. The anthropological analysis revealed that 
some of the bodies were thrown in the pit a few days after death (Nicoläescu-Plopsor 1959, 166-67). 
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same time — the late 6th or early 5th century BC - the “first devastation’ of Histria 
occurred, which is considered to have been a result of Scythian raids.^? 

The necropolis of neighbouring Orgame provides a possibility to expand our 
observations on ‘non-normative’ practices at Histria. The only Archaic complex 
that is substantially published is Tumulus T-A 95, a primary cremation again.” It 
deserves more attention, not least because it seems to be the earliest grave in a 
Greek colonial necropolis in the Black Sea — dated in the third quarter of the 
7th century BC. It has a diameter of 42 m (the largest in the necropolis), and the 
place of the pyre (some 8 m in diameter) was enclosed in a ring of fieldstones, 7 m 
thick and 1.25 m high. Unfortunately, the grave was plundered in ancient times, 
but there is a small piece of gold plate among the finds. 

The characteristics of the complex are indicative of the serious effort of the com- 
munity, and at a very early stage of its existence. In addition, the tumulus is situ- 
ated in immediate proximity to the settlement, at the entrance of the necropolis. 
For these reasons, V. Lungu tends to interpret it as the grave of Orgame’s oikist. 
Following Alexandrescu, she implies the influence of the heroic practices described 
by Homer — cremating the body, erecting a tumulus. Another argument in favour 
of Lungu’s thesis may be sought in the rituals that were carried out in the ditch 
that surrounds the tumulus. During the 4th and the first half of 3rd century BC, a 
large quantity of pottery was deposited in the ditch, some fragments with dedica- 
tory graffiti — testimony to practising a cult which, in this case, could only be that 
of the heroised dead. 

From preliminary reports, it seems that the rest of the Archaic graves at Orgame 
— dating from the last quarter of the 7th and the first half of the 6th century BC — 
were grouped in family plots. Smaller tumuli with secondary cremations surrounded 
bigger tumuli with primary cremations.” Such a spatial organisation may be indica- 
tive of a hierarchy inside the family and of more or less established practices. 

What is to be noted, in Histria and Orgame alike, is the absence (at least among 
the studied graves) of structures of a more monumental character. Tumulus 
T-A 95 and its ring can be taken as the sole exception, although the nature of the 
construction would hardly qualify as ‘monumental’ (at the same time, it required 
the efforts of a large group of people). In the case of the three ‘non-normative’ 
graves from Histria, the structures are limited to slightly elevated platforms for the 


That is to say that the circumstances were clearly unusual. The fact that among the ‘buried’ in the 
‘collective graves’ there were individuals of both sexes and all ages may be interpreted as an argument 
against the ‘war’ hypothesis, without, however, providing an alternative. 

5 Coja 1986, 98-99; Alexandrescu 1990, 66-68; Avram 2003, 282, 305. 

?' Lungu 2002. 

? Lungu 2000, 102; 2002, 179; 2007, 344—51; 2010, 542, 550. 
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pyre and the tumuli. There was no use of stone, though in the same period large- 
scale construction projects were carried out in Histria — in the zemenos, the 
so-called Zona sacra, ? and on the city walls.** This is an indication that there was 
no want of material or stonecutters (however, it should be noted that monumental 
stone structures were not typical for Greek necropoleis in the Black Sea). As has 
been said already, metal finds are rare and precious metal objects are absent (except 
for a piece of gold plate from T-A 95). Nonetheless, there are grounds to presume 
a limited use of the Histrian necropolis proper by a narrower circle of (aristocratic) 
families. In these circumstances, cremation and erecting a tumulus might have 
been a sufficient demonstration of their privileged position.” 

It should be noted that, in the Classical and Hellenistic periods, the necropoleis 
of Histria and Orgame more or less preserved their specifics — among excavated 
graves cremations under tumuli continue to predominate, though not absolutely. 
Continuity can be observed in the absence of structures of quarried stone. This 
should provoke interest as, from the early Áth century BC, and especially in the 
latter half of the century and in the Early Hellenistic period, cists, graves built of 
ashlars and tombs were used in all necropoleis in the region we discuss (with the 
curious exception of Tomis, which will be commented upon below). Fieldstones 
were used and, in some cases, rings were built around the grave. Metal objects are 
very rarely unearthed, and finds of precious metal are absent overall. 

In Histria, there are no graves that can be compared with those discussed above. 
In Orgame, however, there are two tumuli with circles made of amphorae that can 
be considered ‘non-normative’.”° Such complexes are known from other necropo- 
leis in the western and northern Black Sea regions, and in all cases they differ from 
the normal practices of the respective necropolis.” In each of the tumuli at Orgame, 
dating respectively from the first and the second half of the 4th century BC, some 
100 amphorae were deposited, with special care taken about the arrangement. 
Despite the absence of monumental stone structures, the finds are indicative of the 
participation of a large number of people in the funerals, that is to say of a special 
attitude towards the deceased. In Tumulus T-IV, the rite once again is primary 
cremation on a low platform that was made for the purpose. It is interesting to 
note, following Lungu, that both tumuli date from the same period as when rituals 
were performed in the ditch surrounding the Archaic Tumulus T-A 95 — more 


5 Around 540 BC two stone temples were constructed: Avram 2003. 

54 According to the latest dates, the construction of the first city wall of Histria should be placed 
in the last quarter of the 6th century BC. See Dupont et al. 1999. 

5 Damyanov 2005a, 90-93. 

5° Canarache 1957, 180; Lungu 1995. 

5 Damyanov 2005b. 
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indications of ‘non-normative’ activity in the necropolis. It is difficult to judge 
whether this is just a coincidence, or if there was a deliberately sought continuity. 


Apollonia 

Among all other necropoleis in the western Black Sea region, the only one that 
offers possibilities (from a chronological point of view) for comparison with the 
situation in Histria and Orgame in the Classical period is that of Apollonia 
Pontica. In fact, this is the necropolis about which we know most — so far, nearly 
1000 graves from the necropolis in the Kalfata locality have been published.” After 
excavation was resumed in the early 1990s, some 500 graves were unearthed in the 
so-called “Central site’, and several hundred more in different plots along the shore 
— the necropolis of Apollonia covers a large stretch of coastline to the south-east of 
the city, up to 4 km long.” 

Several points should be emphasised. In the first place, around the middle of the 
5th century BC graves appeared simultaneously throughout the Classical necropo- 
lis.°° No preference for a particular terrain is evident: graves were dug in the periph- 
ery of the beach as well as on high clayey or rocky terraces above the sea. Apol- 
lonia’s cemetery did not expand gradually from the city outwards; rather, in a very 
short period, a large area was set apart for burying the citizens — an indication of 
an act of the polis community. In addition, excavations in the Kalfata locality have 
revealed that the necropolis was thoroughly reorganised in the mid-4th century 
BC, possibly as a result of natural changes in the landscape.°' Stone walls were 
constructed that delimit a broad road that goes through the necropolis (and seems 
to have existed earlier, as no graves from the 5th century were discovered beneath 
it), and smaller walls were built to delimit family plots that probably existed already 
in the earlier period.” 

Another peculiarity is that, in the necropolis, one may distinguish contemporary 
parts with very different characteristics — for example, with a large number of stone 
structures or without stone structures. In the part that was excavated in the 1940s, 
there were considerably fewer monumental structures. A more or less randomly 
selected example is Plot VII from 1948: in a total of 63 graves, there was only one 


58 Mostly from the excavations of the late 1940s (Venedikov 1948; 1963). Recently, a monograph 
has appeared on a sector excavated in 2002-04: Hermary et al. 2010. See also Docter et al. 2008. 

5? The results were published as short annual reports in the AOR series from 1994. The present 
author joined the excavation team in 2001. For summarising preliminary reports, see Panayotova 
1998a-b; Nedev and Panayotova 2003, 123—40; Panayotova et al. 2006. See also Hermary er al. 2010. 

69 See Hermary et al. 2010, 39—40. 

©! Nedev and Panayotova 2003, 127-28, Hermary et al. 2010, 42. 

9 Hermary et al. 2010, 42-43, 77-81. 
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that was built of stone blocks, and one tile grave; all the rest were simple pits and 
42 of them were described as being without grave-goods.“ The latest investigations 
demonstrated a very different picture, with sectors with a very high density of cists 
and other stone structures (see below). Still more monumental structures were 
unearthed at some places within the necropolis, typically at a considerable distance 
from the city.® It seems that, in addition to the overall organisation, there were also 
internal divisions with indication of different levels of wealth. These divisions were 
between families or groups of families, as the observed differences are not between 
individual graves but between whole plots. An impression is thus created of a struc- 
tured space — of the necropolis as a whole and within the community of the dead. 
Inhumation is by far the commonest rite — only about 10% of the graves that 
were excavated in the 1990s and 2000s are cremations, but cremation graves seem 
to be more numerous in certain sectors and their overall share is actually lower. 
The earliest date from the first half of the 4th century, but there is a significant 
increase in the late 4th and in the 3rd century BC* (most of them in urns, but 
there are single examples of primary cremations in a shallow pit). There are no 
specific reasons to attribute cremation graves to non-Greeks, i.e. to the Thracian 
population, as has been suggested in earlier publications (such a possibility cannot 
be ruled out, though).®* There are almost no finds that can be considered Thra- 
cian® and the graves are in the necropolis of the Greek polis. Besides, cremations 
have been attested in all Greek necropoleis in the Black Sea area, including in its 


9$ Venedikov 1963, nos. 451-513. 

“ For example, the sector published in Hermary et al. 2010, and neighbouring ones in the 
Kalfata locality. 

9 See Docter et al. 2008, 8-10; Hermary et al. 2010, 45-46. 

56 Panayotova 1998b, 15; Nedev and Panayotova 2003, 130. See Hermary er al. 2010, 139, 
especially n. 4. 

% See, for example, Hermary et al. 2010, 74-75, 81. 

% See Venedikov 1963, 16. Unfortunately, no contemporary Thracian necropoleis have been 
investigated in the surroundings of Apollonia. The closest site that could be referred to is a necropo- 
lis of inurned cremations from the late 5th and 4th centuries BC in the Sladkite Kladentsi locality in 
present-day Burgas, some 30 km from Apollonia — see Balabanov and Drazheva 1985. There are, 
however, indications of the more special character of the site that seems to have played an important 
role in Apollonia’s trade in the region — see, most recently, Gyuzelev 2008, 98-99. 

® Except for some "Thracian' fibulae in several graves (Mladenova 1963, 295: 4 pieces; Tsaneva 
1977, 50: 3 pieces) — more fibulae have been discovered since excavations were resumed — and a well- 
known ‘animalistic’ belt-buckle (Tsaneva 1975). These finds, however, could not be regarded as 
definite proof of the presence of Thracians in the necropolis, as there are other mechanisms that could 
explain their appearance there. Possibly, more positive information about Thracians buried in the 
necropolis could be extracted from a couple of tombstones from the 5th—4th centuries BC that bear 
names identified as Thracian (including as patronymics) UGBR P^, 426, 430, 438, 440, 441). How- 
ever, none of the tombstones was discovered in its undisturbed context. As they cannot be associated 
with graves, one should be cautious when drawing conclusions. 
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northern parts where the native populations did not use the practice. This is not to say 
that there were no Thracians in Apollonia or that they were not buried in the necrop- 
olis. However, if there were such individuals, they remain archaeologically invisible. 

Two more facts deserve attention. Although, among all Greek colonies in the 
region, Apollonia Pontica has provided the largest number of tombstones,” not a 
single monument with relief decoration has been attested for the period between 
the early 5th and early 2nd century BC (such monuments have been discovered in 
almost all other centres). Bearing in mind the presence of earlier high-quality mon- 
uments, such as the stele of Deines, this situation may be an indication of a ban on 
the use of relief decoration on tombstones."! Such a hypothesis can find support in 
the almost complete absence of precious metal items in the graves. Gold jewellery 
has been discovered in many Early Hellenistic graves in Odessos, Mesambria and 
Callatis (keeping in mind the incomparably smaller number of excavated graves — 
see below), but not in the late 4th-early 3rd-century graves in Apollonia. This 
might be another indication of possible internal regulations that banned the deposit 
of luxury items in the graves. 

Graves built of quarried stone blocks or slabs should be considered more monu- 
mental (compared with simple pits), as they require the investment of more effort 
and resources. From 900 graves excavated in 1946-49, only 16 were structures of 
quarried stone. The new campaign has modified this picture. In the period from 
the early 1990s until 2002, 323 graves were excavated, of which 48 were built of 
ashlars or slabs? — i.e. some 1596 (compared with less than 296 from the graves 
excavated in 1946—49). The relatively small share of stone structures is an indica- 
tion that some of the deceased received different treatment. It should be noted, 
however, that it is not the graves of quarried stone that contain the richest grave- 
goods: all three richest graves from those excavated in 1947-49 were simple pits." 
One should bear in mind the chronology: stone structures appeared in the second 
quarter of the 4th century and became most popular in Early Hellenistic times,” 
i.e. they were not characteristic of the necropolis throughout its use (and therefore 
their share is actually bigger). It is also possible that the choice of a stone structure 
was dependent on the position of the individual inside the family. 


” In addition to tombstones published in JGBR I’, nos. 403bis-467, IGBR V, nos. 5143-5153, 
see also Karayotov 2002, 566-67; Gyuzelev 2002; 2005. 

7! Petrova 2005b, 14; 2006, 65, n. 1. 

” Cf Mladenova 1963. 

75 Panayotova 2003, 158. 

7* Venedikov 1963, nos. 283, 290 and 392. 

75 Panayotova 2003, 159. 
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Having said all this, it seems that in the main Classical and (maybe) Early 
Hellenistic necropolis of Apollonia there are no exceptional complexes. Graves 
built of quarried stone blocks or slabs are relatively numerous and therefore cannot 
be regarded as ‘non-normative’. In the few graves with more grave-goods (ten or 
more vessels), there are no personal ornaments or other items made of precious 
metals. We may get the impression of a richer group in the population, but no 
‘non-normative’ burial practices can be identified. 

The evidence of an organised origin and deliberate reorganisations of the 
necropolis, and of some regulations aimed at limiting the demonstration of wealth 
and status through burial practices, might be an indication of some social develop- 
ment in Apollonia, possibly related to the solution of the conflicts that Aristotle 
mentioned. In this respect, it would be tempting to relate the sudden emergence of 
the large necropolis to a demographic upsurge, namely the arrival of the epoikoi. 
Seemingly, the main necropolis of Apollonia offers no grounds for identifying 
marked social inequality. On the contrary, an impression is created of a more or 
less homogeneous community — or of a community that tries to look homogeneous 
in its burial practices. 

Against this background, a few tumuli excavated beyond the necropolis at the 
Kalfata locality stand out. On St Ilias hill, a few graves have been unearthed. These 
contain grave-goods typical for Apollonia.” What is to be noted, however, is that 
according to the available data these were all cremation graves — the ashes were 
deposited either in structures built of quarried blocks or in stone urns. All graves 
date from the mid-4th century BC, when burning the body, though already prac- 
tised, was a rare rite in the necropolis at Kalfata. All evidence about the graves on 
St Ilias hill is fragmentary, but it may be an indication of the existence of several 
areas in the wider frames of the Apollonian necropolis." However, it is difficult to 
say whether these are non-normative practices. 

A different situation can be observed in the tumular necropolis on the Kolokita 
promontory. During excavations by the French consul, Degrand, in the early 
20th century, 50 amphorae were unearthed in Tumulus IV around a ‘grave of 
stones’. J. Seure speculated that 62 more amphorae were discovered in the same 
tumulus. Earlier still, the brothers Shkorpil described a tumulus in which the 
grave was enclosed in a circle of amphorae.” In the 1980s, another tumulus 
was excavated on the Kolokita promontory. It covered two graves and some 
120 amphorae, arranged in a large circle at the base of the tumulus and in several 


76 Seure 1924, 341-43, II, III, V; Tsaneva and Dimitrov 1976. 
77 See Hermary et al. 2010, 39-41. 

78 Seure 1924, 330. 

7 Shkorpil and Shkorpil 1999, 48. 
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clusters in the embankment (the tumuli at Orgame described above are very 
similar).? A somewhat similar grave was investigated in the necropolis at Kalfata 
— Grave 368 from 1947-49, built of quarried stone — but the scale is different. 
There were 27 amphorae arranged around the grave.*' In the case of the tumulus 
that was excavated in the 1980s, the amphorae were related to the central grave 
that was dated to the early 370s BC. The structure was built of field stones and 
covered with a small cairn. The grave-goods — a bronze mirror and two alabastra 
(that would suggest a woman was buried) — are by no means extraordinary. How- 
ever, the rituals that accompanied, or immediately followed, the funeral far surpass 
the usual. The tumulus (some 30 m in diameter and 3 m high) and the number of 
amphorae that were deposited in it definitely do not fit with standard practices and 
certainly indicate that a large number of people (in the hundreds) took part in the 
funeral. In the periphery of the tumulus numerous ritual fireplaces were discov- 
ered, which is another indication in this direction. (What is to be emphasised is the 
contrast between the very modest grave and the scale of the rituals that were carried 
out during or after the funeral. No obvious explanation could be offered, the more 
so as it seems that a woman was buried in the central grave.) Some decades later, 
a cist grave was dug into the already existing tumulus. It contained the remains of 
a man (with two strigils). It seems that the tumulus was used as a family tomb. 

The latest excavations on Kolokita promontory (in 2006) revealed more unusual 
structures under tumuli from the same time as the tumulus with the circle of 
amphorae (first decades of the 4th century BC) and from later (late 4th century 
BC).? Despite the fact they were disturbed and plundered, these structures testify 
to a tradition in the use of the place for ‘non-normative’ funerals. Moreover, it 
seems that the structures here demonstrate a development — from a rather rudi- 
mentary grave built of fieldstones in early Áth century to structures that could be 
defined as tombs in the middle and the second half of the century (though very 
unusual). Thus, a certain ‘monumentalisation’ can be observed. The Shkorpil 
brothers reported the discovery nearby of a box of 'silver-plated copper sheet 
(probably used as an urn — it was discovered filled with ‘ash’) that had an inscrip- 
tion on it: Demos Apollonia (probably —ton?) and Makrocheiros.®? This made 
K. Panayotova suggest that the promontory was used as a place where citizens with 
merits to the polis were buried.™ 


32 Damyanov 2005b, 214-16. 

5! Venedikov 1963, 41, figs. 24, 25. 

* Bozhkova and Petrova 2007; Katsarova 2007; Katsarova and Stoyanova 2009; Mikov 2007; 
Mikov and Stoyanova 2010. 

8° Shkorpil and Shkorpil 1999, 48. 

4 Panayotova 1994, 85. 
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In a large tumulus in the Mapite locality (not far from Kolokita), excavated at 
the beginning of the 20th century, another monumental structure was discovered. 
Judging from the description, it was one of the largest tumuli around Apollonia (it 
was some 10 m high). According to Seure’s information, a 4 m long corridor went 
inwards from the periphery; it had massive, ashlar masonry walls. A cist was dis- 
covered in the corridor that was dead-ended in the wall of a rectangular chamber 
(again with no preserved roof, just as the corridor). In the chamber, another cist 
grave was discovered. It seems that it was, yet again, a family tomb. The male 
skeleton (in the ‘chamber’) was crowned with a wreath of wood with golden leaves. 
The woman (in the ‘dromos’) had a similar wreath, but the leaves were of gilded 
bronze and it had blossoms and fruits of gilded clay. The complex is of Early 
Hellenistic date. 

Another unusual complex from Apollonia has been interpreted as an indication 
of paying special honours to deceased citizens. It is a grave (or rather a tomb?) on 
the Kharmanite promontory (where part of the Archaic necropolis has been 
located), with walls of ashlars and a false vault of slabs that protrude step-like 
inwards. In the chamber, a layer of 30-40 cm of ash and charcoal was discovered, 
and, around the tomb, some ten bell-kraters were found in pieces (there is no 
information about how they were arranged).*° A hypothesis has been put forward 
that the tomb contained the remains of a collective cremation and that the kraters 
were used for transporting the remains from the pyre to the grave." Having in 
mind the situation on the Kolokita promontory and the large number of amphorae 
that were discovered in several tumuli, one might think instead of the special role 
that wine played in the rites. 

In general, Apollonia offers the possibility to analyse with greater certainty the 
overall organisation of the necropoleis of the polis. Obviously, the main place for 
burial, at least in the Classical period, was the necropolis at Kalfata beach, in which 
no explicit stratification of the community can be observed. However, on the 
periphery of this large necropolis are areas with tumuli and somewhat different 
graves. Structures of more monumental appearance have been discovered and there 
are indications of large numbers of people taking part in funerals. In the case of 
Kolokita, maybe the place was of some importance: a beautiful view opens towards 
the promontory from the city, so the tumuli could have been used as a demonstra- 
tion of status. 


5 Seure 1924, 335-36; Ruseva 2002, cat. no. 32. 
8° Reho 1985; 1990, nos. 138-144, 146-147. 
#7 Nedev and Panayotova 2003, 132. 
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It is impossible to judge whether these were public funerals of citizens with great 
merits to the polis (there is clear epigraphic evidence that such people existed), or if 
some rich families tried to strengthen their positions and used large numbers of 
dependent or associated individuals. One should not forget Aristotle’s note about 
oligarchic government in Apollonia and the evidence about the presence of noble 
families in the Ionian colonies. Even if there were restrictive regulations on burial 
practices (bans on the use of monuments with relief decoration and of luxury items, 
especially those made of precious metal), noble and rich families were able to 
circumvent them with large-scale displays within the limits. The tumuli on the 
Kolokita promontory might be such an example. Of course, all of this is just 
hypothesis and speculation. 

One last point — as the necropolis of Apollonia offers the largest number of 
excavated and published graves in the whole region, it allows one to make some 
additional observations on burial rites and, in particular, on the treatment of the 
body. Normally, only one body was laid into the grave and it was placed in an 
extended supine position. There are exceptions, however. A small percentage of the 
deceased were laid in a contracted position — something that was observed in other 


1.88 Ethnic and social reasons for such a treat- 


necropoleis in the Black Sea as wel 
ment have been suggested: that these were either non-Greeks or people of inferior 
status (i.e. slaves). There is no additional evidence for either of these hypotheses, 
except for the circumstance that most of the bodies in the contracted position were 
unaccompanied by grave-goods (i.e. may be interpreted as ‘poor’). 

It should not be forgotten, when analysing evidence necropoleis, that all 
funerals have a deep personal meaning as well, and that this meaning could have 
influenced the traditional practice. A possible example of this is a collective grave, 


excavated in 2007, containing four bodies carefully aligned in a large pit. 


Odessos 

Unfortunately, we have very little evidence from the necropolis of Odessos. No 
Archaic graves have been discovered (at least none is published). Only six Classical 
graves have been published (excavated in the necropolis of Odessos properly said 
and in its surroundings), four of which are secondary cremations in urns (two red- 
figure and one local krater, and a bronze hydria).” Judging from what we know 
about the following period, about which there is more data, burning the body was 
very far from being the dominant rite in the necropolis of Odessos. That is to say 


88 Panayotova 1994b. 
® Shkorpil 1930-31, 68-77; Toncheva 1964b, 111-16; cf Reho 1990, nos. 15-16. 
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that the six graves from the first half of the 4th century are not at all representative 
of the larger situation. 

There is more or less complete information about 36 Hellenistic graves from the 
urban necropolis and Odessos’ immediate vicinity (mainly from the late 4th and 
the first half of the 3rd century BC). These comprise plain and tumular graves 
with all sorts of structures — pits, cist or ashlar graves and barrel-vaulted tombs. 
This fact is sufficient per se to illustrate a clear stratification in Early Hellenistic 
Odessos. To strengthen this impression, in about a quarter of the graves rich golden 
jewellery was discovered. (One could make a comparison with Apollonia, remem- 
bering, however, that in the latter mainly earlier graves were excavated.) Both rites 
are attested, with inhumation being by far the dominant one (27 cases). 

Another phenomenon that should be emphasised is the appearance of a group 
of barrel-vaulted tombs,” both in the city's immediate vicinity and in the chora.” 
A traditional interpretation attributes the tombs around Odessos to members of 
the local Thracian aristocracy.” However, bearing in mind that they appeared dur- 
ing Lysimachus’ reign, another possibility would be to relate them to the new his- 
torical and cultural situation in the Early Hellenistic period. Narrative sources pro- 
vide information about the large-scale activity of Lysimachus in the region. At the 
same time, the overall archaeological situation in and around Odessos underwent 
radical transformation.” In support of this hypothesis, one can adduce the fact that 
the tombs around Odessos were dug into the ground, which is typical for Macedo- 
nia, and is nowhere to be found in Thrace. In addition, among the grave-goods (in 
those rare cases where grave-goods have been discovered) there are no items that 
are typical for rich Thracian burials (for example, weapons and armour, horse trap- 
pings, etc.). 

Against the background of the contemporary rich graves in Odessos, the tombs 
might appear ‘non-normative’ only in terms of structure. Otherwise, rich grave- 
goods and tumuli appear with less monumental structures as well.” On the other 
hand, these tombs may attest the presence of a new component in the city’s popu- 
lation — noble Macedonians, possibly in command of a garrison. Certainly, these 
are just speculations and one cannot exclude the possibility that rich citizens of 


? On the necropoleis of Odessos, see Shkorpil and Shkorpil 1909; Mirchev 1947, 235-41; 
1956; 1958; Toncheva 1951; 1961a; 1964a; 1974; Ivanov 1956; Savova 1971; Minchev 1975; 
1978. 

?' Mirchev 1958. 

? Cf Damyanov 2004, 51—52. 

3 Last in Oppermann 2004, 171-72. 

?* Cf Stoyanov and Stoyanova 1997; Damyanov 2004; 2006. 

See, for example, Savova 1971. 
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Odessos also adopted the fashionable practice of constructing such tombs. However, 
the available data is generally insufficient for distinguishing ‘normative’ and respec- 
tively ‘non-normative’ practices. 


Tomis 

The necropolis of Tomis seems to be a peculiar case. In fact, such a conclusion is 
valid for the settlement itself, for its early history remains unclear. There are, how- 
ever, some reasons to believe that it became a full-blown polis only in the Hellenis- 
tic period. According to Avram, Tomis became an independent polis only after the 
war between Callatis and Byzantium in the mid-3rd century BC — a change that 
might be related to a re-foundation by Histria.?6 

There is data about some 90 graves, covering a relatively long period — from the 
second half of the 4th until the 1st century BC.” All are pit graves (inhumations 
and primary cremations) — there is not a single stone structure. In many cases, the 
pit was covered with tiles formed to give a pitched covering. In the Hellenistic 
period, cremation was the dominant rite, attested in more than 70% of published 
cases. It should be stressed that these cremations are not the same as those of the 
native population: the Getic necropoleis in Dobrudja consist of secondary crema- 
tions with the ashes deposited in urns, largely handmade vessels. Some influence of 
neighbouring Histria may be presumed, although in the latter other variations of 
the rite were practised. In addition, it seems that no tumuli were erected. 

Only three graves, one cremation and two inhumations, can be dated to the 
Late Classical period.?* The grave-goods are those usual for the Greek poleis in the 
region, a situation that did not change in later centuries — mainly pottery and some 
metal items (mirrors and personal ornaments). Thus, neither the rite nor the grave- 
goods may indicate any influence from the indigenous hinterland. 

What is to be noted is the impossibility of delimiting a visibly wealthier or 
nobler group that expressed itself with monumental funerary structures or rich 
grave-goods. On the contrary, the necropolis creates the impression of homogene- 
ity. One purely speculative explanation may be offered, which is related to the 
specific history of Tomis: in the early period, the settlement seems to have been of 
secondary importance (a dependent sub-colony) and, as there was no initial group 
of settlers, no aristocratic stratum could take shape. 


% Avram 1996, 297—98; 2003, 289-90. 
” Bucovala 1967; Lungu and Chera 1986. 
®8 Bucovala 1967, M I; M CCCLIV; M CCCLVII. 
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The two Dorian poleis in the region, Mesambria and Callatis, were founded 
somewhat later than the Ionian colonies. In the period for which there is at least 
more information, the late 4th and the 3rd centuries BC, some similarities may be 
observed that set them apart. One of the most important is the use of so-called 
‘double cists’ or ‘double graves’ — structures with two chambers, built of slabs or 
ashlars. There are other common specifics as well. 


Mesambria 

Hellenistic inscriptions from Mesambria indicate the presence, at least in that period, 
of a group of rich and noble families.” The situation in the earlier period is not clear. 
Unfortunately, the archaeological evidence from the necropolis cannot fill this void. 

In the last few years the archaeological picture of the Classical and Hellenistic 
necropolis of Mesambria has become incomparably richer due to large-scale inves- 
tigations on the mainland next to the isthmus.’ Previously, some 80 graves had 
been published, all of them dated to the period after mid-4th century BC,'" and 
the stone structures (mainly graves built of ashlars or cists) outnumbered by far the 
ordinary pit graves. New investigations revealed that this situation is misleading 
and can be explained with the fact that all previous excavations resulted from con- 
struction works that destroyed the pit graves. 

In 2008-09, more than 250 graves were investigated, dating from mid-5th until 
the 2nd century BC. Fifty-eight of them belong to the Classical period. More than 
30 graves with stone constructions were unearthed (about 12% of the total num- 
ber). They are all Hellenistic and it can be observed that such structures were 
grouped in some areas. 

More ‘double graves’ were discovered, typical of the necropolis of Mesambria in 
the Hellenistic period (throughout the 3rd but also in the 2nd century BC),'” and 
two still more complex structures were unearthed (a ‘triple’ and a ‘quadruple’). It 
may be presumed that they were family tombs, in which the remains of spouses 
were laid to rest — at least the grave-goods suggest such an interpretation (jewellery 
in one of the cists, an iron strigil in the other). The effort and money invested in 


” Preshlenov 2003, 173-78; 2005. 

100 Kiyashkina er al. 2008; 2009; Bozhkova et al. 2009; Bozhkova, Kiyashkina and Marvakov 
2010; Bozhkova et al. 2010. The results are presented only in preliminary reports that allow for just 
general remarks. 

101 On the necropolis of Mesambria, see Katsarov 1911; 1933; Galabov 1955; Bakalova-Delijska 
1960, 257-60; Chimbuleva 1962; Petrov and Chimbuleva 1963; Petrov 1966; Cimbuleva 1969; 
2005; Dimova 2009; 2010. 
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the structure, as well as the presence in some cases of golden personal ornaments,!” 
testify to the elevated status of the deceased. On the other hand, the construction 


104 burials of 


of a structure that would serve for the presumably non-simultaneous 
two (or more) persons indicates the existence of family plots.'® It seems that dou- 
ble graves were part of the normative practices (such structures were unearthed in 
Callatis as well — see below), although probably only for part of the population of 
the polis. 

For both the Classical and Hellenistic periods, inhumation predominated. In 
2008-09, only two cremations were discovered — a Classical one in an urn and a 
Hellenistic one in situ. A few previously published cremation graves should be 
added, all with the ashes deposited in urns. In one case, a red-figure bell-krater 
from the mid-4th century BC was used.’ A slightly later date could be ascribed to 
several graves with bronze hydriai used as urns. In three cases the vessels were dis- 
covered in stone structures and filled with ashes." Two more hydriai were discov- 
ered within the limits of the necropolis, but in fragmentary state and without 


108 


bones.'° The vases with relief appliqués beneath the vertical handle belong to the 


second half of the 4th century BC,'” and having in mind the remains of funerary 
wreaths they could be dated later in that period. The significant number of such 
vessels may indicate a certain fashion in the burial practices and cannot be consid- 
ered as deviating from the norm. 

The large number of newly discovered graves permits us some observations on 
certain trends in grave-goods. For the Classical period, such a trend is the preference 
to terracotta protomai of goddesses. According to the archaeologists who excavated 
the necropolis, the rich grave-goods in some early graves suggest the existence of a 
wealthy, possibly oligarchic group.'’? In the Hellenistic period, a different set of 


pottery emerges, comprising jugs, unguentaria, etc. As already noted, golden orna- 


ments (particularly rich and sophisticated) were discovered in Hellenistic graves.'"! 


103 Petrov and Chimbuleva 1963; Cimbuleva 2005, 104-05. 

104 In one case, it is presumed that the second chamber was not used (Petrov 1966, no. 6). 

105 More evidence of the organised character of the necropolis is offered by the preliminary obser- 
vations on the spatial distribution and orientation of the graves investigated in 2008-09. Classical 
graves were grouped in the northernmost part of the excavated area and have constant east-west 
orientation. 

"5 Bakalova-Delijska 1960, 257-60; Reho 1990, No. 64. 

107 Katsarov 1911; Chimbuleva 1962, 38-39. Another such grave was discovered in 2010. 

108 Chimbuleva 1962, 39-40; Cimbuleva 2005, 109. 

109 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, 79. 

110 Bozhkova et al. 2009, 323; 2010, 12. 

11 For example Galabov 1955, Tomb 15/52; Cimbuleva 2005, Tombe 1/1963. Cf. Bozhkova et 
al. 2010, 26-30. 
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Jewellery was discovered in some 20 graves (exclusively in stone structures)''? — that 
is to say it is relatively well represented and cannot be regarded as exceptional. It is 
further testimony to the existence of a wealthier group in the population, thus con- 
firming the epigraphic data. 

Apollonia and Mesambria, situated across the Gulf of Burgas, are an apt illustra- 
tion of the cultural specifics of two neighbouring poleis, in this case one Ionian and 
one Dorian. Differences can be observed in the preferred grave-goods (such as the 
Classical terracotta protomai in Mesambria that are not attested in Apollonia) and 
in the burial and commemorative practices (such as the ‘ritual fireplaces’ in 


13 that have no analogy in Mesambria). This is one more reminder that 


Apollonia 
the search of ‘normative’ or ‘non-normative’ practices should allow for regional 
specifics. On the other hand, these differences underline the similarities between 


Mesambria and Callatis, the two Dorian poleis. 


Callatis 

The second Dorian polis in the region, Callatis, offers evidence (some 110 graves) 
for the period from the 4th to the 2nd century BC.' The earliest grave can be 
dated to the first quarter of the 4th century BC.'” 

Both inhumation and cremation were practised, with the former as the domi- 
nant rite. There were several types of cremation graves (some 20% of the total): 
primary cremations without gathering the remains in an urn; primary cremations 
with the remains collected in urns; secondary cremations with the ashes deposited 
in urns (in one case, a bronze hydria was inserted in a hollowed stone block).''° 
There are pit graves and stone structures, including “double graves’ (seven struc- 
tures, all dated to the Hellenistic period). In the Early Hellenistic period, several 
barrel-vaulted tombs were constructed (for comments on which see below). It 
seems that the necropolis of Callatis offers a variegated picture, in which it will be 
difficult to distinguish ‘non-normative’ cases. The grave-goods are more or less 
those usual for Greek necropoleis in the region. 

In addition to the tombs, two graves deserve more attention. The first is the so- 
called ‘Papyrus Grave’ from the third quarter (or last third) of the 4th century BC." 
In the centre of a tumulus with an enclosure wall at its base (14 m in diameter), 


"? Including nine of the previously published graves. 

113 Panayotova 2007, 109-10. 

"4 On the necropolis of Callatis, see Preda 1961; 1966; Zavatin-Coman 1972; Preda and 
Georgescu 1975; Preda and Birladeanu 1979; Barladeanu-Zavatin 1980. 

!5 Preda 1961, 281. 

"6 Zavatin-Coman 1980. 

"7 Preda 1961, 295-97. 
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a grave built of large quarried blocks was discovered dug into a large pit. A rectan- 
gular stone structure, interpreted as an altar, adjoined the inner side of the enclosure 
wall. This relatively monumental structure contrasts with the poor grave-goods it 
contains — in the grave, in addition to the papyrus, there was only a single iron 
fibula. The papyrus roll has not been deciphered but it may be presumed it con- 
tained a mystery text of some kind. Although it is impossible to know whether this 
was the reason for constructing such a monumental structure, Avram speculated 
that this might be the tomb of the founder of the Bacchic cult in the polis, or one 
of the priests of the thiasos.'"* 

In the immediate vicinity, a two-step stone platform was excavated, comprising 
three pyres (primary cremations).'? From the grave-goods, two iron strigils were 
preserved, as well as an Early Hellenistic unguentarium and the remains of funerary 
wreaths. A date in the last quarter of the Áth century seems good enough. What is 
‘non-normative’ in this case is the collective character of the grave — in a necropolis 
with exclusively individual burials (including the so-called ‘double graves’, as the 
deceased must have been buried one after the other). There is no reason to believe 
that the three cremations were carried out at different times. On the contrary, the 
construction of a platform that contained all the three graves (situated in immedi- 
ate proximity one to the other) points to their simultaneity. The strigils and the 
wreaths indicate the buried were men, probably young. The fact that they were 
buried together may mean that they died together. In this case, an idea that comes 
to mind is that they were citizens of the po/is who may have been killed in battle. 
The presumed date would make the complex more or less contemporary with 
the war between Callatis and Lysimachus (313-311 BC), i.e. there is circumstantial 
evidence that could support such a hypothesis. The above-cited epigraphic 
evidence also speaks of honorary burials of citizens with merits to the polis. 

The five barrel-vaulted tombs covered with large tumuli form a specific group.'”° 
One of them was excavated in the urban necropolis, near the city walls, and the 
rest in the surroundings of Callatis, up to 5 km from the city. Two parallel rectan- 
gular compartments, identical to the ‘double graves’, were dug into the floor of one 
of the tombs, with two skeletons in them. 

Unfortunately, all the tombs discovered had been plundered. Therefore, there is 
no possibility of comparing monumental structure with grave-goods. In one tomb, 
100 arrowheads were discovered, along with a spearhead, a knife and a lamp. The 
date of the structures is also problematical, but following the chronology of similar 
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structures in the region, they should be dated to the late 4th and the first half of 
the 3rd century BC. 

The interpretation of the barrel-vaulted tombs has been a matter of discussion 
in the literature. In the earliest publication, C. Preda had already stated that it 
seemed hard to imagine that part of the Greek population buried their dead sepa- 
rately, and that therefore these were native noblemen; in particular, he related the 
tombs to the so-called ‘Scythian kings’, known from coins.'*! M. Irimia elaborated 
the same thesis and suggested two possibilities, viz. that the tombs belonged either 


to the Scythian basileis, or to the local Getic aristocracy,’ 


before finally accepting 
the Scythian attribution of the tombs in a later publication.'”? His arguments are as 
follows: 1) no such structures have been discovered in the urban necropolis; 2) the 
arrowheads discovered in one of them are typical of Scythian burial rites; 3) 
the chronology of the tombs is the same as that of the coins of the ‘Scythian kings’. 
This interpretation was finally established by Avram in his studies on the territory 
of Callatis. His arguments more or less repeat those already presented: no such 
structures were discovered in the Hellenistic urban necropolis and, besides, their 
aristocratic character contradicts the democratic constitution of the polis. There is 
no important Thracian centre nearby, so the tombs cannot be related to the Getic 
tribes or the Krobyzians (and the Thracians cremated their dead). Therefore the 
only possibility that remains is to relate them to the Scythians, as the written 
sources and the coins unequivocally testify to their presence in Dobrudja in the 
Hellenistic period.'** The Ukrainian scholar S. Andrukh also supports this thesis,’ 
and Oppermann tends to consider the individuals originally buried in the tombs as 
Getic or Krobyzian noblemen, mercenaries in the service of Callatis. 6 

Avram emphasises the limited distribution of such structures — only around 
Callatis — and seeks parallels in the Scythian royal tombs in the northern Black Sea 
region. This is erroneous, as there is a much closer group of barrel-vaulted tombs 
that appeared in a very similar setting — in the surroundings of a Greek polis on the 
western Black Sea coast. The comparison with the situation around Odessos is, 
inexplicably, absent from the arguments presented by all Romanian scholars. There 
are no reasons to doubt the nominally democratic constitution of Hellenistic 
Odessos (at least the inscriptions show it was democratic). Nonetheless, barrel- 
vaulted tombs were discovered both in the urban necropolis and farther from the 
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city. Not a single feature of these structures, or of the material discovered in them, 
indicates a non-Greek ethnicity of those buried here. On the other hand, in the 
Hellenistic period in Callatis — as well as in all other Pontic poleis — very wealthy 
citizens emerged. For example, for the 3rd century BC we had evidence about the 
Callatian Hephaistion, who lent 300 staters to Histria and forgave the interest; 
which is to say that there were people in Callatis who could afford a more monu- 
mental grave. 

Another detail should be remembered — the two compartments in the floor of 
one of the tombs. As already observed, similar ‘double graves’ were very typical of 
the Hellenistic necropolis of Callatis (and of the necropolis of Mesambria, the 
other Dorian polis in the region). Thus, there is a practice here that was typical of 
Greek burial customs and there is no need to seck a parallel for it in the indigenous 
world. 

Another point, discussed above in the context of Odessos, should be recalled. 
The period of the late 4th and early 3rd centuries BC is characterised by marked 
Macedonian activity along the coast of Dobrudja, particularly around Callatis. It is 
possible to link the appearance of the barrel-vaulted, or ‘Macedonian’, tombs pre- 
cisely to the presence of Macedonians — an interpretation surprisingly absent from 
all publications. Even more so as here, like in Odessos, the structures were dug into 
the ground — a practice that is characteristic of Macedonia. Thus, the appearance 
of the barrel-vaulted tomb may be related to an external influence, but not one 
coming from the Thracian or generally ‘non-Greek’ hinterland (in the case of Cal- 
latis, Scythians are implied). An external impulse could explain the appearance of 
such structures in two different necropoleis (Ionian and Dorian). Narrative sources 
inform us that the region between Odessos and Callatis was the main area of activ- 
ity of Lysimachus on the western Black Sea coast. The Macedonian king besieged 
Callatis for several years (from 313 BC on) (Polybius 19. 73. 1-10). According to 
Strabo, he used Tirizis (present-day Kaliakra) as his treasury (Strabo 7. 6. 1). Before 
the Battle of Ipsus, Pleistarchos sent troops to Lysimachus from the harbour of 
Odessos (Diodorus 20. 12). All of this is indicative of the presence of Macedoni- 
ans, at least as garrisons. 

It seems that the appearance of barrel-vaulted tombs should be set in the context 
of the Early Hellenistic period. Probably, they were brought to the region by 
Macedonians, but it is perfectly possible to think that they were adopted by wealthy 
citizens of the poleis. 
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Conclusions 

The first conclusion that can be drawn from what I have presented concerns the 
inhibiting effect of insufficient data on efforts to distinguish ‘normative’ and ‘non- 
normative’ practices. With the obvious exception of Apollonia, the other necropo- 
leis are not known to a degree that would allow representative types of graves to be 
delimited. Some of them (Odessos and Callatis, for example) at least illustrate the 
diversity of burial practices that were used by the Greek communities in the Black 
Sea (in both cases the evidence is limited mainly to the Early Hellenistic period). 

A second conclusion is that there are differences between the necropoleis, thus 
we cannot speak of ‘Greek burial customs’ in general — there was not a standard set 
of practices followed throughout the region. All Greek communities used both 
inhumation and cremation and in some necropoleis burning the body seems to 
have been the norm (at least from the data available at present) — for example in 
Histria, Orgame and Tomis (these also form a spatial group in northern Dobrudja). 

Third, it must be emphasised that, in the Greek colonial necropoleis in the 
western Pontic region, there is not a single grave (of those published) that could 
unequivocally be attributed to a non-Greek individual, whether Thracian or 
Scythian. To repeat what has been said already, this is not to say that there were no 
people of native origin buried in these necropoleis — it means that if there were 
such individuals, they remain archaeologically invisible. All complexes that seem 
‘non-normative’ for the respective necropolis — or against the background of the 
Greek burial customs in general — may be susceptible to other explanations. The 
Archaic tumuli at Histria seem to be a very peculiar case and the riddle they offer 
cannot be considered solved. Nonetheless, they are within the limits of the necrop- 
olis and have more common characteristics with other Histrian graves than with 
the practices of whichever ‘barbarian’ community one might consider. 

Another group of monuments that is traditionally related to non-Greeks — the 
barrel-vaulted tombs around Odessos and Callatis — should be situated in their 
proper historical context: the Early Hellenistic period and the rule of Lysimachus. 
Thus, it seems more plausible to relate them to Macedonian officials (or even 
wealthy Greeks) than to indigenous nobles. 

All conclusions and observations offered here should be regarded as preliminary, 
and some of them as hypothetical and speculative. The resumed excavations of the 
necropolis of Apollonia radically changed the picture presented in the eponymous 
volume, published in 196318 — although it provides data about more graves than 
all other necropoleis in the region, taken as a whole. Therefore, future results could 
modify or overturn what we know at present. 
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CONTESTING IDENTITIES OF 
PRE-ROMAN ILLYRICUM’ 


DANIJEL DZINO 


Abstract 

Research on pre-Roman identities in the western and central Balkan Peninsula is still await- 
ing a shift of paradigm from the frameworks in which it operated in the later 20th century, 
where it was seen as essentially static and primordial. This paper examines some identity- 
construction strategies amongst the indigenous communities of this area in the later Iron 
Age. It views the region as a zone where identities were actively negotiated between the 
western La Tène and the eastern Mediterranean socio-cultural templates. 


The identities of the pre-Roman populations of the central and western Balkan 
Peninsula remains an insufficiently discussed topic in recent scholarship. Outside 
the ‘Illyrian’ region (modern Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbia, 
Montenegro and Albania), and with the notable exception of J.J. Wilkes’s encom- 
passing study, these indigenous groups have not been discussed comprehensively in 
recent times.! When they are, it is not unusual to see them as the ultimate ‘Others’ 
— strangers to the Greeks, Romans and even to one another.” However, the corpus 
of recent literature dealing with specific sub-regions or groups is growing slowly and 
will soon reach a critical mass, enabling a long overdue shift of paradigm. It is worth 
mentioning more advanced recent approaches to the interactions between local cul- 
tures and Archaic Greece in the Central Balkans, and the reconsideration of Greek 
contacts with indigenous populations in the Central Adriatic? Attention has been 
focused primarily on the south-eastern Adriatic and the border regions with the 
Greek world and Macedonia,* while in the rest of the region the Iapodean culture, 


* The research for this paper was financially supported by the Australian Research Council, as 
part of an ARC Discovery Project. I would like to thank Dr Arianna Traviglia and the anonymous 
readers for their useful comments. 

! Wilkes 1992 (cf Cabanes 1988); Harding 1992. For up-to-date overviews, see Lippert 2004; 
Šašel Kos 2005, 223-39; Pavic 2009; Dzino 2010a, 36-43; 2010b, 56-58. 

? Harding 1992, 15. 

? On the Early/Middle Iron Age in the Central Balkans, see Parzinger 1991; Theodossiev 1998; 
2000; Palavestra 1998; Babić 2002; 2004; 2007; Palavestra and Babić 2003. On Greek contacts in 
the Adriatic, see Kirigin 1990; Kirigin and Cate 1998; Forenbaher and Kaiser 2006; Cabanes 2008. 

* For example, Cabanes 1988; Galaty 2002; Siewert 2004; Prusac 2007; including Marijan 1999 
for southern Dalmatia and eastern Herzegovina. There are also useful papers in the series of conference 
proceedings L7llyrie méridionale et l'Épire dans l'Antiquité, focusing mostly, but not exclusively, on 
modern-day Albania. 
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the La Téne communities in southern Pannonia and the south-eastern Alps region 
have received more focused treatment.’ 

For a long time research on these groups was based upon different strategies that 
aimed to accommodate material and palaeolinguistic (onomastic, anthroponymic) 
evidence within the testimony provided by the ancient sources.° This was com- 
monly done by attempting to locate pre-Roman groups mentioned in literary 
sources, most of which postdate Roman conquest. The term ‘Illyrians’ as a blanket 
label for indigenous groups, although thoroughly challenged in the second part of 
the 20th century, still impacts ways of thinking about the past and remains deeply 
rooted in both scholarly and popular discourse.’ Another serious problem is the 
continuing attempts to see the indigenous groups mentioned in literary sources as 
distinctive ethnicities, ‘objectively’ distinguished by ancient outside observers, and 
sometimes placed within archaeological cultures or onomastic groups. The devel- 
opment of group identities is explained in the framework of ethnogenesis which, in 
Eastern European scholarship, usually understand the longue durée process of their 
social evolution and homogenisation. More advanced theoretical approaches, such 
as the impact of power relationships on the construction of identities, or socio- 
anthropological approaches to ethnicity as subjective social phenomena, are not 
commonly used; even the most recent and well-informed reassessments of the 
existing knowledge rely partially upon methodological frameworks widely known 
as ‘culture-history’.® 

This article aims broadly to outline and rethink some of the ways in which 
indigenous communities were locally negotiating their identities between the La 
Téne and Mediterranean global models of cultural and social organisation (Fig. 1), 
and will focus on the period immediately before the Roman conquest, after 
ca. 400 BC. These two models were rarely considered as comparable or comple- 
mentary. The spread of La Téne in the valley of the Sava and in the central 


° For the Iapodean culture, see Raunig 2004; Balen-Letunid 2006; Olujić 2007; Dzino 2008a. 
For La Tène in southern Pannonia, see Dizdar and Potrebica 2002; 2005; Majnari¢-Pandzi¢ 2009; 
cf. Popović 1996. On the Early Iron Age groups in northern Croatia, see Balen-Letunié 2004; in the 
north-eastern Adriatic, see Blečić 2007b; and in the hinterland of Trieste, see Slapšak 2003. For an 
overview of research in Central Dalmatia, see Glogovi¢ 2006; and in the south-eastern Alps, see Božič 
1999. See also the detailed archaeological and ecological trans-historical study of the Ravni Kotari 
area in Chapman et al. 1996. 

° For an overview of this concept, see Šašel Kos 2005, 223-33. The onomastic research is 
reviewed in Wilkes 1992, 74-87; and Eichner 2004. For older palaeolinguistic research, see Russu 
1969; Katičić 1976, 154—88. 

7 Periša 2002, 155—56. 

* Srejovió 2002; Milin 2003; Olujić 2004; 2007, 43-49; Matijašić 2009, 30-50. And see 
Thurston 2009, 357—58 (the Eastern European approaches toward Iron Age societies); and Dzino 
2010b, 38-39 (longue durée ethnogenesis). 
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Danubian area has been seen as a consequence of the Celtic folk-migrations, whilst 
the appearance of Mediterranean models has been regarded as the acceptance of 
‘advanced’ civilisation; construction of the indigenous identities is more often 
viewed as occurring between Greece and Rome than between the Mediterranean 
and La Tène.’ 

The ‘Illyrian lands’ stretched between the Adriatic Sea, the south-eastern Alps 
and the rivers Drava, Danube and Morava. This region consisted of ecologically 
and culturally diverse sub-regions, which were shaped as a single geopolitical unit 
during the Roman conquest, ending in the early 1st century AD. The scholarship 
agrees that prior to the Roman conquest there was no Illyricum as a clearly defined 
geographical term, and no sense of indigenous ‘Illyrian-ness’. The terms ‘Illyria’ 
llyris) and “Illyrians (///yrioi) initially represented Greek perceptions of the indig- 
enous populations in the south-eastern Adriatic and on the Macedonian borders, 
and were later used by the Romans to label the wider region." Illyricum was con- 
structed within the wider context of the Roman reshaping of ‘barbarian spaces’ 
in political and literary discourse of the Late Republic and Early Empire. For 
this, earlier Hellenistic ethnographic perceptions of indigenous populations were 
used as conceptual tools to construct new regions of the empire." Illyricum was 
soon divided into the provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia, which developed their 
own distinct provincial identities within a wider Roman imperial identity. The 
term was thus maintained primarily as a Roman customs zone, resulting in an 
inconsistent use of the term in literary sources from the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
AD." In later antiquity, the term Illyricum was reclaimed by the Danubian legions 
as a new kind of identity construct, and later used in different administrative, geo- 
political and ideological contexts.'? In the more recent past, scholarly perceptions 
of the ‘Illyrians’ were similar to perceptions of many other prehistoric groups used 
by modern ideologies to justify present identity-constructions.'* 

When researching these communities in pre-Roman times, there are many 
obstacles to overcome: not only is the indigenous population of the region, on 
average, insufficiently studied and excavated, it is also largely absent from the 


? Kunti¢é-Makvié 2007; Pavic 2010. A different view is represented in Olujić 2007, 177-94; 
Balen-Letunid 1995-96, who discuss the Iapodes between cultural influences of Mediterranaen and 
La Tène; and Prusac 2007, who recognises the impact of La Tène on the groups east of the Neretva. 

© Šašel Kos 1986, 88-95; 2005, 223-44 with literature. 

1 On the Roman construction of Illyricum, see Dzino 2010a. See also Stewart 1995; Clarke 
2001; Krebs 2006; Riggsby 2006, 28-32, 47-71, etc. 

12 Gračanin 2005. 

13 Šašel Kos 2005, 244-47; cf Dzino 2010b, 64-66. 

^ [n a wider context, see Kohl and Fawcett 1995; Díaz-Andreu and Champion 1996; Galaty and 
Watkinson 2004; etc. And for Illyricum, see Dzino 2008b, 44—46. 
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Graeco-Roman literary sources. As a comprehensive approach is not possible here, 
the rest of this article will, very selectively, focus on some strategies that these 
communities used to position themselves in relation to foreign cultural and social 
models after ca. 400 BC, and the consequences of these strategies for processes of 
their identity-construction. 

Two basic models of social organisation exist in Late Iron Age Europe and the 
Mediterranean. The first one is the well-documented Mediterranean polis model, 
wherein development of the urban structures and institutions of a city-state repre- 
sent a basis of political and social organisation.'° The most recent research concern- 
ing Iron Age communities in temperate Europe postulates a world of very complex 
social networks and political decentralisation, but devoid of significant urban struc- 
tures and social hierarchy." These views are strengthened with the introduction of 
the theoretical framework, called heterarchy, which indicates a socio-political sys- 
tem in which different groups share and negotiate power in social structures, uni- 
fied by links of adoptive kinship and clientship.'* This notion of a decentralised, 
horizontal society connected by intersected webs of relationships between individu- 
als and communities suggests that European Iron Age societies were, most of the 
time, dominated by the anthropological category of ‘Big men’.'” The Late Iron Age 
in continental Europe also sees the appearance of bands of horsemen (comitatus), 
united by semi-sacred bonds of loyalty used by the ‘Big men’ to exert their will. 
This appears as a reaction to outside factors such as an increasing demand for slaves 
by Mediterranean markets.” 

Of the communities of Early Iron Age Illyricum, we know, in general, very 
little.”' From what is known, we can recognise patterns of heterarchical societies: 
small, family-centred communities, concentrated around scarce fertile plains in the 


1 Roughly sketched in Dzino 2008b, 48-49. 

© Hansen 1997; 2003. For a comparative perspective on the ancient world, see the papers in 
Hansen 2000, 11—250. 

7 Woolf 1993; Collis 1994; Hill 1995b; 2006; Bevan 1999; Sastre 2002; Moore 2007; Hasel- 
grove and Moore 2007b; Giles 2007. 

755 Heterarchy: Crumley 1995; 2007; and see the overview in Thurston 2009, 360-67. Adoptive 
kinship and clientage: Parkes 2006; cf Karl 2004. 

1 The term indicates societies without a strongly stratified social ladder, dominated by individual 
public displays of wealth and informal, personal standing within the community (Sahlins 1963). 

? The name comes from the term used by Tacitus in Germ. 13. See Creighton 2000, 11-26 
(Britain); or Roymans 2004, 19-22 (Lower Rhine). 

?' See Wilkes 1992, 40-66; and the now methodologically outdated Garašanin 1982. The most 
substantial coverage of the Iron Age for this region (excluding Albania) is Benac 1987; cf Lippert 
2004. See more recently Balen-Letuni¢ 2004; Potrebica 2008 (continental Croatia); Parzinger 1991; 
Babić 2002; 2004 (Glasinac); and Korkuti 2004 (Albania). Important research has also been done on 
the south-eastern Alps, which is tangential to the region under consideration (Mason 1996; Dular 
and Tecco Hvala 2007). 
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Dinaric karst” or in the river valleys — the main lines of communication in the 
wooded, mountainous regions north of the karst. Settlement research reveals a few 
pile dwellings and open settlements but, overall, the Bronze Age and especially Iron 
Age landscape is dominated by hillforts (pl. gradine, castellieri). These are so numer- 
ous that we might even entertain the thought of addressing these indigenous socie- 
ties as the ‘civilisation of the gradine.” The first gradine were built in the Early 
Bronze Age, but more significant periods of their construction were the periods of 
1000-800 BC and 600-400 BC. Earlier scholarship commonly views these hill- 
forts as defensive structures, with only a few seen as proto-urban or sacral struc- 
tures. More recent theoretical developments, however, regarding Iron Age hillforts 
in Britain and oppida in continental Europe, interpret prehistoric, enclosed spaces 
more frequently as communal, sacral and industrial centres.** The one exception 
from these small, non-hierarchical societies forms the Glasinac-Mati archaeological 
complex, especially its northern part. This shows both intense early contacts with 
the Archaic Greek world and more complex networks of exchange and competition 
between regional elites distinguished by rich princely tombs appearing after 
ca. 700 BC until their disappearance in ca. 400/350 BC.” 

The first impetus for change in indigenous social structures should be traced to 
increased contacts with the Mediterranean ‘global’ world. It occurs first through 
contacts with Greece in the Archaic period, but its rate accelerates with the spread 
of colonies in the south-eastern Adriatic (Epidamnos/Dyrrachium — modern 
Durrés, Apollonia) from the 7th century BC, and later on the Central Adriatic 
islands of Vis (Issa), Korčula (Korkyra Melaina) and Hvar (Pharos), after 400 BC. 
These settlements acted as cultural interfaces in which colonial encounters occurred 
between the Greek-speaking settlers and indigenous communities, significantly 
impacting and transforming both parties. Contacts included not only the 
importation of Greek material goods, but also the use of symbols and artefacts of 


? Landscapes of porous limestone with scarce vegetation and water supplies, characteristic for the 
hinterland of the eastern Adriatic coast. 

? I borrow this well-chosen term from Pavic 2009: ‘die illyrische Gradina-Zivilisation’. 

2% For gradine research, see Čović 1965; Benac 1975; Suić 1976, 47-81; Govedarica 1982. And 
see the more recent overviews in Buršić Matijašić 2008, 124—49; Pavic 2009. Useful regional research 
is Benac 1985 (the regions of Tomislavgrad, Livno and Glamoč); Bekić 1996 (Rovinj — Istria); Buršić 
Matijašić 2008 (Istria); Cate 1982; Chapman et al. 1996, 110-57 (Ravni Kotari — the Liburian cul- 
ture); and Novaković 2005 (Slovenian karst). For recent comparative approaches in continental 
Europe and Britain, see Woolf 1993; Hill 1995; Hamilton and Manley 2001; Metzler er al. 2006; 
Wells 2006 (continental oppida); Bryant 2007; Brown 2009, 183-237 (Britain). 

> Wilkes 1992, 41-50; Babić 2002; 2004; Palavestra and Babić 2003; and the methodologically 
outdated but informative Vasić 2003; 2005. For a wider regional context of strong interaction and 
interrelations between the southern periphery of Illyria ancient Macedonians, Thracians and the 
Greek colonies, see also Theodossiev 1998; 2000. 
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Mediterranean origins within the indigenous contexts, and sometimes even resist- 
ance to them.” 

A significant aspect of this interaction occurred in the sacral and mythological 
domains, used as a medium of cultural mediation between indigenous populations 
from the coast and Mediterranean networks.” The spread of the cult of Diomedes 
is today well attested throughout the eastern Adriatic in sacral sites discovered on 
the Vela Palagruža islands, and on Cape Ploča near Šibenik (Pliny's promunturium 
Diomedis). The discovery of an indigenous sanctuary in the Nakovana cave on the 
Peljesac Peninsula should be viewed within this context. It demonstrates the use of 
Greek pottery and records Greek-named individuals who participated in rituals 
which focused on a large phallic stalagmite, from ca. the 4th to ca. the Ist century 
BC.” This interaction worked both ways, as the Greeks used the symbolism of 
the snake in the sacral life of these indigenous communities to create the myth of 
Cadmus, and probably also to label them.” 

So-called *Graeco-Illyrian' helmets (Figs. 2-3) — stylistic developments of the 
more famous Corinthian hoplite helmets — are a good example of appropriation of 
Greek goods within indigenous cultural contexts. They are found throughout 
south-eastern Europe, and even across the Danube. Nevertheless, the most signifi- 
cant quantity of later types of these helmets (III A, III Ala and III Alb) is found 
dispersed throughout different communities in future Illyricum, and representa- 
tions of these helmets in scenes decorating belt buckles and belt mounts indicate 
their importance in indigenous societies as distinctive identity symbols of the elite. 
It has been plausibly suggested that these helmets were significant status symbols, 
indicating one's position within the community.?' They are occasionally found in 


6 Kirigin 1990; Galaty 2002, 118-21; Katić 2002; Cambi 2003. For the Greek colonisation of 
the eastern Adriatic, cf. Zaninovié 2004; Cabanes 2002; 2008. 

” See comparable examples of such cultural mediation elsewhere in, for example, Malkin 2004; 
Riva 2010. 

8 On the cult of Diomedes, see Kirigin and Caée 1998; Šašel Kos 2005, 115-16; Castiglioni 
2008; Marohnić 2010. For the promunturium Diomedis, see Pliny NH 3. 143; Bilić-Dujmušić 2004; 
Caée and Šešelj 2005; Šešelj 2010. For Vela Palagruža (the islands of Diomedes), see Kirigin and 
Čače 1998; Kirigin et al. 2009. 

? Forenbaher 2000; Forenbaher and Kaiser 2006. There is also a recent discovery of a cave sanc- 
tuary with similar finds in the Vilina cave in Rijeka Dubrovačka near Dubrovnik (Perkić 2010). The 
cave of SS Philip and Jacob (Marina, near Trogir) was probably a similar sanctuary, which continued 
with its sacral significance into Early Christianity and later in post-Roman and Mediaeval times 
(Piteša 2004; 2008). 

30 Šašel Kos 1993; 2004; 2005, 124-32; Castiglioni 2006. See also Rossignoli 2004, 103-24. 

*! Comprehensively argued in Blečić 2007a; cf Babić 2001. On belt buckles, see also A. Jovanović 
1989; Kull 1997, 299-333. The number of these helmets is larger than previously thought, and it is 
suggested that they were also used in sacral contexts as votive gifts (Blečić Kavur and Pravidur forth- 
coming). 
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Fig. 2: Warrior wearing Graeco-Illyrian helmet. Reconstruction based on different 
grave finds of different periods from south-western Bosnia and western 
Herzegovina, ascribed to the Central Dalmatian group (after Covié 1976, 263). 


mortuary contexts, and their use differs significantly in different regions. The most 
interesting is certainly the example from the Kamenjaca cemetery in the valley of 
the River Bosna, where burials continued from the Áth century BC to Roman 
times (Fig. 3). The excavators uncovered the remains of two helmets, purposely cut 
into pieces and used in cremation burials from cz. the 4th century BC.? 


” Paskvalin 2008, 114, 116, 126-27, T. 17.1—4. There were probably even more of these cut 
helmets in Kamenjala, as suggested in Blečić Kavur and Pravidur forthcoming. 
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Significant quantities of amphorae and fine Hellenistic pottery in Central 
Dalmatia reveal increased trade and a rising fashion for wine consumption in the 
coastal indigenous communities after ca. 400 BC. The foundation of Greek settle- 
ments on the Adriatic islands started wine production there, increasing the amount 
of trade with the coast, and also long-distance exchange with southern Italy and 
Sicily. The descendants of the Greek colonists, together with Italic entrepreneurs, 
expanded their wine-producing venues in the Neretva valley, near the settlement of 
Narona.? New points of contact are continually being discovered in this region, 
including the Desilo-Hutovo Blato harbour, preserving an underwater find of 30 
merchant ships of the 2nd and 1st centuries BC.’ Within the hinterland of Central 
Dalmatia, however, where ancient sources locate an indigenous Delmatae, there is 
a curious lack of material evidence for wine consumption,” suggesting that these 
particular communities may have resisted the use of wine. These contrasting drink- 
ing habits could have been exploited — or created — on a political and identity level 
through historically attested conflicts of the Delmataean alliance with the Issaeans 
(later Romans) and their indigenous allies.** 

The resistance and acceptance of certain cultural features do not necessarily 
exclude each other. This resistance to wine-drinking does not necessarily indicate 
opposition and resistance to Mediterranean influences in the Central Dalmatian 
hinterland, as Mediterranean imports are frequently found in this region. The finds 
in Gorica, near Ljubuski, show continuing deposition of items (mainly weapons) 
from ca. 600 BC until Roman times; these were discovered in the remains of a 
building, apparently influenced by Greek and Etruscan temple-building traditions. 
C. Truhelka originally discovered traces of cremation in the building, including 
charred human bones and traces of fire on the items dated before ca. 500 BC, 
assuming that this was depository for cremation burials. B. Čović rejected this 
opinion, following the earlier suggestion of P. Reincke, and assumed that this is 
sanctuary, which was damaged by fire around 500 BC, together with sacrificial 
items.” It is probable that this sanctuary in Gorica, as well as other known sacral 
spaces — such as the Mandina gradina hillfort near Tomislavgrad — played an 


5 For an overview of the Hellenistic period gnathia pottery finds on the eastern Adriatic coast 
and its hinterland, see Green 2001, 70-72; and for wine production and exports from the central 
Dalmatian islands and the valley of the Neretva, see Kirigin et al. 2005; Lindhagen 2009. 

% Vasilj and Forié 2009. 

* Kirigin er al. 2005, 8, 11. 

3% Dzino 2006. On significance of alcohol as cultural, political and religious symbol, see the 
research of Dietler (for example Dietler 2006). 

” Truhelka 1902, 3-42; Reincke 1933; Čović 1976, 252-54; 1987a, 473-74; Glogovic 2006, 9. 
Some 600 m from the sanctuary a deposit was discovered of Hellenistic silver earrings placed together 


with the early La Téne fibulae (Truhelka 1902, 42-47). 
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important part in establishing and maintaining regional and supra-regional identi- 
ties which formed around plains in the inhospitable, karst-dominated landscapes of 
Dalmatian Zagora and western Herzegovina. ** 

Mediterranean influences are significant in the development of urban structures 
in the south-eastern Adriatic and the Liburnian culture after ca. 400 BC. The rise 
of urbanisation on the Adriatic coast affected the construction of indigenous iden- 
tities with the formation of new urban elites and the wider spread of a monetary 
economy and Hellenistic social models. The hillforts became the nuclei of more 
significant urban settlements such as Lissos and Buthrotum; urban influences can 
be traced as far as the eastern bank of the Neretva (Ošanići, centre of the Daorsi) 
(Fig. 4).? The hillforts in the Liburnian culture, such as Radovin, Asseria (Podgrade 
near Benkovac), Nadin or Aenona (Nin), also reveal more compact settlement pat- 
terns in this period, with recognisable circular layouts of the streets.“ Alongside 
these changes were alterations to burial customs in both sub-regions, with influ- 
ences of Mediterranean burial rites, the visible presence of artefacts of Greek ori- 
gins in elite funerary settings, and clearer social stratification such as Gostilj cem- 
etery near the Lake of Scodra, from the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC (Fig. 6).*! 

M.L. Galaty sees Greek colonisation in the south-eastern Adriatic as a ‘rupture in 
intra-generational trajectories’, assessing the impact of colonial contact in south-east- 
ern Illyricum as increased competition for access to trade. Communities were either 
allied with, or opposed to, the colonists, and Mediterranean goods were used to 
establish indigenous hierarchy and rank." This increased competition marks, in 
anthropological terms, a transition from a society of ‘Big men’ who manipulated 
personal wealth in order to establish and strengthen their position in the society to 
hierarchic chiefdoms. Such a view is supported by written evidence. The Illyrian 
kingdom (the alliance of Mati communities) was initially dominated by the strongest 
group and its leader, called ‘king’ in the Greek sources. In the late 3rd and early 2nd 
centuries BC this polity was disrupted by the friction arising between attempts of the 


38 Benac 1985, 16-20, 198, 205; Čović 1987a, 474. The deposition of weapons with pieces of 
pottery from Matijevidi near Siroki Brijeg might also have been sacrificial (see Skegro 1992, who does 
not place it in a sacral context). For a comparative perspective, see Roymans (2004, 12-14) on the 
significance of pre-Roman sanctuaries for developing regional identities in the Lower Rhineland. 

3 Ceka 1985b; Cabanes 1988, 207-33; cf Marić 1979; 1995 (Ošanići). See also Wilkes 1992, 
129-36, rightly questioning the idea that these hillforts were genuinely self-evolving into urban struc- 
tures, 

^' Batovid 1987, 351-55. For Nadin, see Wilkes 1992, 187-88; Chapman et al. 1996, 116-25. 

“| For the south-eastern Adriatic, see Ceka 1972; 1975; 1985a; Koçi 1987; Cabanes 1988, 207- 
33; Fedak 1990, 109-13; Wilkes 1992, 168-70. For Gostilj, see Basler 1972. For the Liburni, see 
Batovié 1974; Cate 1985, 614-19. 

? Galaty 2002, 116-17, 119-21. 
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Fig. 3: Pieces of Graeco-Illyrian helmet from Kamenjača cremations 


(after Paškvalin 2008, 176). 


Fig. 4: Entrance to the Acropolis in Ošanići (author's photograph). 
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‘kings’ to centralise it, and the resistance to centralisation by the new urban elites 
(dynastai).® Major conflict points in the 2nd century BC are connected with the 
control of trade routes, such as the conflict between the Delmatae and the Roman 
allies, the Daorsi and Issa, in the valley of the Neretva and the attempts of the Del- 
matae to take control of the Issaean emporion of Salona in the Bay of Kasteli.^ 

Equally important to the colonial encounter with the Mediterranean were the 
influences of La Téne cultural templates on indigenous societies. The appearance 
of La Téne material culture is usually ascribed to folk movements of ethnic Celts 
in the Áth century BC, relying on scarce and often conflicting written sources. To 
correspond with wider debates which shift scholarly focus towards de-ethnicising 
La Tène culture,“ the appearance of La Tène in southern Pannonia and the con- 
fluence of the Sava and the Danube might now be seen as the targeted movements 
of small groups and profound change in the ways that the existing population 
expressed their social and cultural identities.^ The finds in Pećine, for example, 
show that the local population was not simply replaced by the migrating ‘Celts’, 
but that the migrants and indigenous communities lived together." Therefore, the 
disappearance of some earlier local material culture groups in this period, including 
some Central Danubian cultures (Dalj, Bosut, Srijem), does not signify the physi- 
cal disappearance of these communities, but rather a change in identity-construc- 
tion, influenced by the arrivals from central Europe.“ In similar way, the commu- 
nities between the rivers Sava and Drava (known later as the Pannonii) were 
accommodating and localising elements of the La Tène into their local traditions.” 
There were different attitudes towards the accommodation of La Téne, so it is not 
surprising to detect a strong survival of indigenous traditions in the Donja Dolina- 
Sanski Most cultural group, especially in Sanski Most.” 

Earlier scholarship regarded La Tène influences primarily as superficial in the 
Dinaric belt south of the Sava, as related material is discovered always in contexts 
clearly connected with the existing indigenous traditions. It appears occasionally after 


^ Polybius 5. 4. 2; Cabanes 1988, 87-334; Šašel Kos 2005, 249-90; Dzino 20102, 44-60. 

* Šašel Kos 2005, 296-313; Dzino 2010a, 62-69. 

^ Raging especially fiercely in the 1990s: Megaw and Megaw 1996; Collis 1997; James 1999. 
See also Megaw 2005. 

‘© Dzino 2007; Majnari¢-Pandzi¢ 2009. For evidence of direct contacts between the La Tène and 
the Greek koine in the south Morava valley and the consequence of the military influence of the 
Scordisci, see also Megaw 2004; and especially Popović 2005; 2006. 

" B., Jovanović 1984; 1992. 

5 Vasić 1987. 

? Dizdar and Potrebica 2002; 2005; Dizdar 2003. 

50 Marić 1964; Covié 1987b.. 
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370 BC, and increases quantitatively after ca. 260 BC?! However, it seems that La 
Tène influences were very influential on the construction of local identities through 
the selective acceptance and reworking of foreign objects and symbols. The interior 
of the Dalmatian hinterland shows some examples of how La Tène culture was 
accommodated within existing local forms and recombined with the influences from 
the Mediterranean world, directly affecting the ways in which indigenous identities 
were constructed. There are three predominant impacts visible in the archaeological 
record: the use of La Téne weapons, fibulae and the increase of cremation burials. 
The use of La Tène weapons in the Central Dalmatian and Iapodean culture 
indicates active connections and influences of the La Téne world deep into the 
Dinaric belt.” They may also indicate affiliations with warrior ideologies coming 
from the west, but might also represent nothing more than the use of more effi- 
cient tools for war. The prominence and visibility of fibulae, however, places them 
in a different position from the weapons. Significant numbers of La Téne and La 
Tene-like fibulae are discovered south of the Sava, appearing as far south-east as 
Gostilj or Momisici, near Podgorica.? While we cannot view the fibulae as 'detec- 
tors’ of ethnicity, their visibility makes them likely to be considered as an expres- 
sion of emblematic styles — the identity markers — incorporated in local cultural 
settings as signifiers of identity, claimed by both social groups and individuals.” 
While inhumation was the dominant practice, cremation continued throughout 
the earlier period south of the Sava in the Iapodean and Donja Dolina-Sanski Most 
culture, probably as a remnant tradition from the Urnfield period. Thus, it cannot be 
claimed that La Tène culture introduced cremation; only that cremations increased 
significantly after ca. 400 BC.” Later Iron Age cemeteries are characterised by more 
apparent bi-rituality in the Iapodean culture, while the evidence from Kamenjaca 
shows the appearance of cremation in the Central Bosnian culture as well.” The 
appearance of weapons, which were absent in burials of the Iapodean culture from 
the earlier period, is linked with these late cremations and La Téne influences. 


5 Marić 1963; Zaninović 2001; Kruta 2001, 47-48. 

? Central Dalmatian culture: Čović 1987, 485; Škegro 1992. For the lapodean culture, see 
Olujié 2007, 182-84. 

5 Popović 1996, especially figs. 11, 14; cf Majnari¢-Pandzi¢é 1996. Gostilj: Basler 1972; 
Momi8idi: Velimirovié-Zizié 1964-65. 

* On emblematic styles, see Wiessner 1983; 1989. 

55 For Donja Dolina-Sanski Most burials before the mid-4th century BC, see Čović 1987b, 270— 
73 (the number of cremations does not exceed 30%); and recently, on partial burials in Donja 
Dolina, Gavranović 2007. For the Iapodean culture, see Drechler-Bizi¢ 1987, 426-29; Olujić 2002; 
2007, 160-75. 

5° No cremations are known in this culture before the 4th century, and known burials from this 
period are generally scarce (Čović 1987a, 511-12; Perić 2002, 187-93; Paskvalin 2008). A small 
number of discovered graves might indicate the existence of archaeologically invisible burial customs. 
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However, different inhumation and cremation rituals are detected in this group, 
while the ratio of cremation and inhumation differs in different sub-regions, showing 
that a degree of regional heterogeneity was maintained in this period.” In the Kamen- 
jaca necropolis, simple in-ground cremation dominates the practice of cremation in 
stone urns, with only one single female inhumation discovered.°® Cremation never 
became widespread in the communities closer to the coast before the Roman con- 
quest. Rather, inhumation in tumuli and common burial grounds was the norm. 
All types of identity (social, ethnic, regional) are fluid social constructs and it is 
very difficult to comprehend them from the material or written records alone.” The 
term “Illyrians in a wider sense reflects only the perception of outside observers 
from the past, as well as scholarly codification and taxonomy based on the assump- 
tions of linguistic unity which cannot be proven beyond reasonable doubt. We can- 
not be absolutely certain that ethnic names known from written sources, such as the 
‘Delmatae’ or ‘Iapodes’, always reflect their genuine sense of shared identity, or to 
what degree that shared identity existed, or continued to exist, into Roman times.” 
Nevertheless, these local communities formed complex horizontal and vertical 
social networks which enabled the formation and maintenance of identity discourses. 
It was pointed out earlier that there were existing heterarchic social systems — decen- 
tralised societies bound by personal/family links and negotiated by different segments 
of society.°! These are best seen through settlement patterns, which reveal a heteroge- 
neous world of small communities — the world dominated by the clans and the ‘Big 
men’ within. The settlement clusters in the karst regions which formed on the edge of 
plains or in river valleys of the mountainous hinterland (Bosna, Vrbas, Una), indicate 
the importance played by the role of landscape and changing ecological factors in the 
formation of heterogeneous regional identities among the indigenous populations.” 


57” Drechler-Bizi¢é 1987, 428. 

55 Paskvalin 2002; 2008. 

5 The literature on ancient identities is enormous and by no means homogenous: Jones 1997; 
Hall 1997; Brather 2004; etc. 

® For discontinuity of identities after the Roman conquest, see Dzino 2009a (Daesitiates); 2009b 
(Iapodes); and, in the general context of continental Europe, Woolf 2002. 

& See Chapman and Shiel 1991, 73-74, who described Liburnian Iron Age society as based on 
cognatic (kinship) groups who commonly owned land, and imposed certain restrictions on group 
membership. The opening of commercial contacts with the Greek world after ca. 400 BC caused the 
slow disintegration of common ownership and differentiation of local elites. 

9 Wilkes 1992, 21. See his useful overview of the ‘Illyrian landscapes’: Wilkes 1992, 13-27. 
Chapman et al. (1996, 255-56, 262-63) show, with the example of the Ravni Kotari, that increased 
wetness in the Iron Age made soil in lowland fields difficult for cultivation and dangerous for living 
because of the frequent flooding. For this reason, Iron Age populations preferred to live on slopes and 
ridges around the fields. 
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It would be wrong to assume that heterogeneity of the indigenous communities 
was simply a passive reflection of the fragmented landscape or impassability of the 
terrain. Rather, it seems that those communities actively used fragmented land- 
scapes to construct a regional sense of belonging. The construction of the hillforts 
varies throughout different regions, showing regional building traditions, but also 
differences in settlement nucleation between the regions.“ The sophisticated visual 
communication between the hillforts in the Central Dalmatian culture, although 
usually understood in terms of defence,“ can be seen in a different perspective as 
advertising space claimed by individual clans, or an outward display of their sig- 
nificance, status and prestige in the landscape.‘ As pointed out by J. Chapman and 
his collaborators when assessing hillforts of the Liburnian culture: “The enclosed 
sites thereby increased the strength of their inhabitants’ relations with the ancestors 
over those of the inhabitants of unenclosed sites.’° Most frequently, hillforts in the 
Central Dalmatian culture are positioned on hill slopes without stone walls on 
sides opening towards the fields, while the open settlements are usually located on 
lower ground, between the hillfort and the field.° The hillforts often incorporate, 
or are flanked by, mounds of stones which include human or charred animal bones, 
pottery and traces of hearths.? The fragmented nature of the ‘Illyrian landscapes’ 
not only brought communities together, but also enhanced competition between 
smaller communities. This ambiguity meant that regional identities were con- 
structed on a background of constant friction: the coming together of extended 
family groups sharing the same landscape and internal differences, enhanced by the 
need for smaller groups to compete for scarce space and fertile land. 

The formation and maintenance of regional identities was probably the most 
important part of indigenous identity-building discourses in the later Iron Ages. 


® See Chapman et al. 1996, 154-57, showing a more substantial degree of settlement nucleation 
for the Liburnian culture, as compared with Glasinac or the Central Dalmatian culture. 

& Benac 1985, 201-02; Čović 1987, 459-67; Wilkes 1992, 190-92 with bibliography. See also 
similarities in the Iapodean culture: Olujić 2007, 144-59. The possibility of a multi-functional 
nature of gradine (sacred, communal, industrial) is briefly indicated in Suić 1976, 67, 80; and Benac 
1985, 198. See also Chapman et al. 1996, 283-87, who placed the gradine from the Ravni Kotari in 
a much more complex methodological framework. 

55 See Hill 1995b; Brown 2009, 193—96. 

55 Chapman et al. 1996, 287. 

7 Benac assumes that wooden palisades were placed there (for example Benac 1985, 121-22). 
Even if we accept that wooden palisades were placed at some point, and evidence provided for this is 
slim, it does not necessarily mean that the palisades were there originally. 

5$ Benac 1985, 198-205; Wilkes 1992, 192. The connection between hillforts and burial mounds 
is also characteristic of the Iapodean culture (Drechler-Bizi¢ 1987, 424-25; Olujić 2007, 148, 163- 
65), while an estimated 2096 of the total number of the Central Bosnian hillforts is associated with 
these mounds (Covié 1987a, 507). 
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The differences in the cultural abitus of the different regions in the Iapodean cul- 
ture are well documented, not only through material culture but also through dif- 
ferences in burial customs.? It has been suggested that the Romans might even 
have used mutual rivalry between regional elites when they established the admin- 
istrative peregrine civitas lapodum in the 1st century AD.” The Central Bosnian 
culture shows distinctive regional patterns of hillfort construction, and different 
clusters of hillforts, concentrated around river valleys." The Central Dalmatian 
culture shows the existence of different regional sacral points that might have 
played a role as communal and regional symbols, as observed earlier.” 

Apart from overwhelming evidence showing the establishment of regional iden- 
tities, it is important to point out the evidence for the existence of inter-regional 
social networks. Of particular importance was the trade in iron ore and iron objects, 
especially weapons.? Strong cultural links imply the existence of iron exchanges 
(whether as finished objects or as ingots) between the iron-producing Donja 
Dolina-Sanski Most and the iron-deficient Central Dalmatian culture in Dalma- 
tian Zagora and western Herzegovina. These exchange networks probably played 
an important role in the early formation of inter-regional links between the clans 
in the Dalmatian hinterland.” 

The influences of social models coming from the eastern Mediterranean and the 
western La Tène increased after ca. 400 BC. If we use analogies with other indige- 
nous communities on the frontiers of the Mediterranean world, such as continental 
Europe, Britain or North Africa,” it is possible to assume that the majority of his- 
torically known communities in what would become Illyricum constructed their 
identities only through increased contacts with the Mediterranean world, which 
relates in particular to Roman expansion. This was a very heterogeneous process and 
a common element might be recognised: local elites started to adopt Hellenistic and, 
later, Roman cultural templates in order to legitimise and strengthen domination 


® On the Iapodean culture, see Balen-Letunid 1995-96, 27-28; 1999-2000, 31-32; Olujić 
2007, 180-85. For burial customs, see Drechler-Bizi¢ 1987, 426-29; Olujić 2007, 160-75. 

? Dzino 2009b. 

7! Mesihović (2007, 961-76) distinguishes four distinct regional concentrations of hillforts. 

72 See n. 37 above. 

7 See Giles 2007 for the importance of iron in the establishment of inter-regional networks in 
heterachical societies of Iron Age Britain. 

^^ Čović 1980; 1987a, 480. For the role of Donja Dolina in inter-regional trade, see also Čović 
1987b, 273-75. 

75 Wells 1999, 33, 57. Cf Nash 1978 (Gaul); Slofstra 2002; Roymans 2004 (the Batavians); 
Oltean 2007, 41—53 (Dacia); Papworth 2008 (the Durotriges in Britain); Whittaker 2009 (North 
Africa); etc. 
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within their communities. They were competing fiercely through either alliance or 
conflict and resistance to Roman expansion. Thus, they established more complex 
political alliances, which convinced our sources to see them as ‘ethnic’ identities." 
The influence of La Téne in the region is more difficult to detect from the evi- 
dence. However, general matters such as strong collective identities on a local level, 
the values of warrior-ship and the presence of ideological affiliation of social groups 
through use of La Téne fibulae are more obvious matters and were observed earlier. 
It would be interesting to discuss whether the bands of horsemen (comitatus), 
which appeared in Late Iron Age continental Europe and Britain, existed in pre- 
Roman Illyricum, or some of its parts, as well. The evidence is patchy but we can 
postulate that they existed, at least in some communities. Horsemen and horses are 
depicted on stone cremation chests in the peripheral region of the Iapodean culture 
from the Una valley (Fig. 5), and, after the 5th century BC, there is a general 
importance ascribed to horses and horsemen in the material culture of this group 
(fibulae, pectorals, pendants). ? The belt plates from Selcë e Poshtme and Prozor 
near Otočac (Prozor-type buckles) from the 3rd century BC bestow dominant 
positions upon the horsemen wearing the Graeco-Illyrian helmets.” Certainly by 
that time this type of helmets was not used in fighting, but it remained important 
symbol of power as a representation on the coins minted by King Genthius 
(ca. 181-168 BC) shows.? Horsemen are also prominent in La Téne-influenced 
motifs such as those on a silver plate from grave 119, and also on the rectangular 
part of a belt set from grave 126, depicting horsemen attacking a warrior wearing 
a Graeco-Illyrian helmet, both from Gostilj cemetery (Fig. 6).8' There is also 
epigraphic evidence: the epitaph of one Alkenos from Corcyra, dated to 250-200 
BC, which says that he was killed by ‘Illyrians who fight on horses’ (Irruproicıv òg 


7% For example, negotiation between the Greek polis model and the federalised ethne in south- 
eastern Illyricum (Cabanes 1999). 

7 Dzino 2010, 37-38; cf Hammond 2000. See also Collis 2007 on the development of political 
identities in Late Iron Age Gaul, Britain and Ireland. 

7 Raunig 2004, 150-51, T. XVII-XXL XXIX; cf Olujić 2007, 182-83 (importance of horses). 
Stone cremation chests are dated between the 6th century BC and the Ist century AD (Vasić 1967; 
Wilkes 1992, 198-200; Raunig 2004, 230—33). The earlier dating is based on stylistic similarities 
with Archaic Greek and Etruscan art. Balen-Letunié (2007, 386, 390) points out the stylistic simi- 
larities between the stone-chest figures and the warrior-shaped pendant on spectacle-shaped fibulae 
dated to the late 5th or the first half of the 4th century BC. 

” Raunig 2004, 143-44. See also Balen-Letunid 1995-96; Majnari¢-Pandzi¢ 1998, 344-46; 
Blečić 2007a, 88-91. 

8° Basler 1972, T. VIII 34.8; XIII 59.9. 

#! Grave 119: Basler 1972, T. VII; cf Kruta 2001, 49. Grave 126: Basler 1972, T. XXV: 126.3; 
cf. A. Jovanović 1989, 120-31; Kossack 1991, 151—55; Šašel Kos 1993, 123. 
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Fig. 5: Procession of mounted warriors on urn from Ribić, lapodean 


group (after Covié 1976, 159). 


Fig. 6: The belt mounts from the graves 119 (above) and 138 (below), 
the necropolis at Velje Ledine, Gostilj (after Basler 1972). 


inroud&yoıcı).” In Kamenjaca cemetery, three horse skeletons were discovered, but 
excavators were not able to determine whether they belong to the pre-Roman or 
Roman period.? Finally, a strong detachment of cavalry — 9000 horsemen — is 
listed by Velleius Paterculus in his depiction of the indigenous forces during the 
bellum Batonianum, AD 6-9. 


& IG 9?] 4, 929; SEG 51. 665; Rendic-Miocevic 1991, 278-80. 

9 Paskvalin 2008, 107, 114, plan 3. 

*' Velleius Paterculus 2. 110. 3. The total number of 200,000 infantry is exaggerated and should 
be halved (Dzino 2010a, 146-47), but cavalry numbers sound more reasonable. 
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The possibility that the ‘Big men’ in some communities would gather armed 
groups of horsemen or elite warriors to conduct raids for the acquisition of prestige 
goods is increased by evidence for significant export of slaves, hides and cattle from 
this region, via Aquileia, which were exchanged for wine, olive oil and seafood.” In 
the same context, it is also possible to see a rising demand for slaves to work on 
wine-producing estates in the lower Neretva.® It seems plausible to suggest that 
native elites from some regions were acting as intermediaries in the slave trade, 
conducting slave raids on other communities in order to acquire goods such as 
wine, and enhancing their prestige within their own communities." Taking into 
account the low level of Roman military activities in the region before the mid-1st 
century BC, we can postulate that some indigenous groups acted as slave suppliers 
to the Mediterranean and local markets. This slave trade might also have resulted 
in the more complex organisation of other regional and inter-regional communities 
desiring protection from such raids. 

Existing models used to approach these communities, based on palaeolinguis- 
tics, culture-history archaeology and written evidence, are insufficient today. The 
greatest objection is that they ultimately present timeless identities which mirror 
archaeological and palaeolinguistic classification and attempt to accommodate the 
evidence of written sources and ethnicise the differences between diverse groups 
and regions. With our patchy evidence, we can date with reasonable certainty the 
beginnings of significant social changes in this region to ca. 400 BC. The ‘Illyrian 
lands’ in the Late Iron Age become an active identity-making zone; a liminal space 
where the global influences of La Téne and the Mediterranean cultural and social 
templates were ‘glocalised’®® within local indigenous cultural traditions. Engage- 
ment with these outside influences, whether by exchange or conflict, brought about 
change in the social structure. This change influenced the restructuring of local 
identities, the development of more complex political institutions and the increase 
in differences between individual communities. Such a view contradicts prevailing 
notions of gradual social development, or gradual ethnicisation of indigenous 


#5 Strabo (5. 1. 8) refers to the trade route through the Ocra pass via Nauportus and the valley of 
the Sava (cf. 4. 6. 10; 7. 5. 2) (see Šašel 1977; Šašel Kos 2002). 

% Lindhagen (2009, 105) suggests that slaves were brought here from Delos where they were 
exchanged for central Dalmatian wine. They would be much cheaper to collect from the Adriatic 
hinterland, and the very early imperial inscription in Narona mentioning libertine of indigenous 
origins, P. Annaeus Epicadus, shows that some of the slaves were local, CIL 3. 1784 (see Wilkes 
1969, 247; Lindhagen 2009, 98-99). 

* Comparable with the use of wine and feasts in La Tène societies (see, for example, Dietler 
1990; 1999; Arnold 1999). 

# For the accommodation of new objects and practices into local societies, see Hingley 2005, 
111; and overview in Hodos 2010. 
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groups throughout the Iron Ages. This indicates that the groups from this region, 
which we know from ancient literary sources, in most cases developed as recent 
political formations, a local reaction to Mediterranean and La Tène influences, as 
well as to Roman imperialism. 
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WHENCE THE WOMEN?: 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BACTRIAN GREEKS’ 


STANLEY M. BURSTEIN 


Abstract 

A Greek-speaking elite ruled Bactria from the reign of Alexander the Great until its con- 
quest by Saka nomads. Scholarship on Hellenistic Bactria has focused primarily on the 
history of the kingdom and the nature of Bactrian Hellenism. Little attention, however, has 
been paid to a fundamental problem: the origin of the Bactrian Greeks. In the absence of 
detailed study, scholars have assumed that they were the children of intermarriage between 
Alexander’s soldiers and native Bactrian women despite the lack of evidence for such 
unions. The purpose of this paper is to suggest a different origin for these women, namely, 
that they were captive Asian women, who already were attached to Alexander’s army when 
it entered Bactria. 


One of the most remarkable and unexpected results of Alexander the Great’s con- 
quest of the Persian empire was the establishment of Greek rule in Bactria, modern 
Afghanistan. The sources for the history of Hellenistic Bactria are meagre now and 
were poor in antiquity, hardly more than a few sentences in a handful of Greek and 
Latin texts, a number of obscure passages in Indian literature, a small but growing 
number of inscriptions, and an abundant and varied coinage that is our only evi- 
dence for the existence of most of the Greek kings of Bactria. The basic outlines of 
the story of the Greek presence in ancient Afghanistan, however, are clear. The first 
Greek settlers in Bactria were Ionians from western Anatolia relocated to Central 
Asia by the Persians after the suppression of the Ionian Revolt in 494 BC,’ possibly 
supplemented by the settlement of a small number of Greek mercenaries in Persian 
service.” The conquest of Bactria by Alexander the Great in the early 320s BC, 
however, decisively changed the status of Greeks and their culture in the region, 


* This is a revised version of my paper for the 2010 World History Association Conference held 
in San Diego, California. I wish to thank Profs. F. Holt of the University of Houston, J. Lerner of 
Wake Forrest University and J.W.I. Lee of the University of California, Santa Barbara for their com- 
ments on earlier versions of this paper, and Prof. J. Roisman of Colby College for making available 
to me the text of his then unpublished paper “The Silver Shields, Eumenes and their Historian’. 

! Briant 1996, 447. 

? B.N. Mukherjee in Raychaudhuri 1997, 588-89. 
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establishing a period of Greek dominance in Bactria that lasted for almost two 
centuries before being brought to an end by invasions of Saka nomads ca. 140 BC.? 

For the first time since leaving Egypt Alexander founded a number of Greek cities 
while he was in Central Asia, perhaps as many as eight of them in Bactria,* and 
left behind garrisons totalling over 20,000 Greek and mustered out Macedonian vet- 
erans to anchor Macedonian rule in the region before invading India in 326 BC. 
Although Alexander never returned to Bactria, the garrisons remained, and once the 
soldiers became reconciled to their new home,’ they became the nucleus of a new 
elite that formed the basis of Greek rule in the region. first under a series of Seleucid 
satraps and then after ca. 240 BC under a dynasty of Greek kings. 

Scholarship on Greek Bactria has been primarily concerned with political and 
cultural issues. Two themes predominate: the reconstruction of the history of the 
kingdom and its successor states and the character of Bactrian Hellenism, particu- 
larly its relationship to Indian culture.” Much less attention has been devoted to 
problems of the social history of Greek Bactria, especially to the question dealt 
with in this paper: how to explain the origin of a self-sustaining Greek population 
in Bactria. 

The problem is easily stated. The core of the initial Greek presence in Bactria 
was overwhelmingly male: garrison troops stationed there by Alexander in the early 
320s BC. Further, although these troops could not have been significantly rein- 
forced until the reign of Antiochus I in the 270s BC at the earliest, well over a 
generation later, a Greek speaking elite already existed in Bactria by that time. The 
result, therefore, is the question implicit in the title of this paper: “Whence the 
women?’. In other words, what was the origin of the mothers of the first generation 
of Greeks born in Bactria? Part of the problem, of course, is the lack of sources that 
plagues all aspects of Bactrian history. Equally important, however, is unconscious 
bias in ancient historiography itself, both in antiquity and now. 

Traditionally the history of ancient warfare has taken the form of a male specific 
narrative, based on sources written by men and focusing on the experiences of men 
in combat and their values. Women and their experience of warfare were and are 
incidental to such narratives. In the case of the question of the origin of the first 
generation of Bactrian Greek women, the result has been that the question has 


> For Alexander’s campaign in Bactria, see Holt 1989; 2005. For a more negative evaluation, see 
Bosworth 1996. 

* The evidence for Alexander’s city foundations in Bactria is reviewed in Fraser 1996, 153. 

° Justin 12. 5. 13. For the hostility of Alexander’s garrisons to the idea of staying in Bactria and 
their ultimate fate see Holt 1989, 87-91; Coloru 2009, 133-34. 

° For the origins of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, see now Holt 1999; Lerner 1999. 

7 Squarely in this tradition is my article Burstein 2010. 
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either been ignored or answered superficially. Specifically, since there is clear 
evidence that Greek and Macedonian women did not accompany Alexander’s 
army,° and Seleucus I and his successors, who ruled Bactria after Alexander's death, 
did not have access to a significant source of Greek settlers, and, therefore, Greek 
women, until they gained control of the Greek cities of western Anatolia 
ca. 280 BC, it has been assumed that the most obvious solution must be the cor- 
rect one: the soldiers married native Bactrian women.? Sometimes, however, the 
most obvious solution is not the correct one. 

Fraternisation and intermarriage between occupier and occupied are inevitable 
results of military occupation both in antiquity and now. Opportunities for frater- 
nisation certainly existed in Bactria since the population of the Alexander's new 


? and non-Greek names in 


cities included large numbers of relocated Bactrians,' 
Graeco-Bactrian epigraphy indicate that some intermarriage eventually took place." 
Archaeological evidence suggests, however, that initially, at least, the amount of 
fraternisation was not great, since the excavation of Ai Khanum - the only Early 
Hellenistic Bactrian city to be identified and excavated’? — raises the possibility that 
Greeks and non-Greeks lived apart in these cities. Specifically, it appears that the 
privileged Greek section of the city was deliberately separated from the native 
quarter, thereby suggesting that the Greek settlers were resistant to the idea of 
integration — presumably including intermarriage — with the local population. If 
this was true of other Early Hellenistic Bactrian settlements, and there is no reason 
to believe otherwise, then the probability is that relatively few of Alexander's 
soldier-settlers found their wives in the local Bactrian population. That leaves only 
one other possibility, namely, that many of them already had women with them 
when they came to Bactria. These, however, would not have been Greek women 
for the reasons already mentioned but non-Bactrian Asian women. 


* C£. Arrian Anabasis 1. 24. 1 and the reference to Alexander's soldiers’ families in Macedon in 
Arrian Anabasis 7. 12. 2. 

? Cf. Tarn 1984, 35: 'Alexander's settlers in the east certainly married native women’; and Briant 
2010, 118: ‘It is nevertheless the case that these foundations led to unions between European colo- 
nists and local women....' 

V Cf Arrian Anabasis 4. 4. 1, 22. 3. 

1 Cf Posch 1995, 133-34 on the reappearance of non-Greek names in Hellenised families after 
the nomad conquests. 

? Ai Khanum is now believed to have been founded by Seleucus I instead of Alexander the Great 
as originally suggested (cf Bernard 2008, 87), but see Lerner 2003-04 for the possibility of a date 
later in the 3rd century BC. 

5 Cf Holt 1999, 45; Bernard 2008, 87, 91. Such spatial separation of ethnic groups was also a 
common but certainly not universal characteristic of urban planning in modern colonial cities in Asia 


and Africa (cf. King 1985, 11, 21-23). 
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Although at first glance surprising, this conclusion, in fact, agrees with the 
realities of ancient warfare, which had a strongly predatory character. In the Politics 
(1. 8. 12, 1256a), Aristotle characterised warfare as a mode of acquisition, and the 
most desired property to be acquired were slaves, particularly young women and 
children beyond the toddler stage. Greek even has terms for such slaves and the 
process of acquiring them: andrapoda, human-footed property; and andrapodize, to 
slaughter the male inhabitants of a city and enslave the women and children.'* The 
practice dates back to the beginnings of Greek history," already being attested in 
Homer, who summarises as follows the biography of Briseis, the woman whose 
contested possession motivates the action of the Jad: 


The husband on whom my father and honored mother bestowed me / I saw before my 
city lying torn with sharp bronze, / and my three brothers whom a single mother bore 
with me / and who were close to me, all went on one day to destruction. / And yet... 
when swift Achilleus cut down my husband and sacked the city of godlike Mynes, you 
(sc. Patroclus) would not let me sorrow, but said you would make me godlike Achilleus’ 


/ lawful wedded wife... (Iad 19, Il. 291—298).!* 


Briseis was fictional, but her biography was replicated throughout antiquity in the 
life experiences of untold thousands of real women, so that an army on the march 
with its numerous camp followers and captive women and children resembled, in 
Diodorus’ telling characterisation, ‘a colonising expedition’ (20. 41. 1). 

Briseis’ hope of becoming Achilleus’ wife was, however, a fantasy, and so would 
similar dreams have been for most captive women throughout much of Greek his- 
tory. Their lives after the trauma of capture, rape, transportation and sale by the 
ubiquitous slave traders who followed Greek armies would have been closer to 
Homer's description of the future facing Chryseis, another unfortunate captive 
woman in the Miad, about whom Agamemnon says that ‘old age (sc. will) come 
upon her / in my own house, in Argos, far from her own land, going / up and 
down by the loom and being in my bed as my companion’ (//iad 1, Il. 29-31)." In 


^ Pritchett 1971, 81. For a thorough analysis of the meaning and implications of andrapoda and 
andrapodize, see now Gaca 2010, who traces the practice from Homeric times through to the end of 
the Byzantine empire. 

75 The practice was not, of course, unique to Greece but typical of ancient warfare in general. Cf, 
for example, for Egypt the satirical portrait of soldier burdened by a captive woman in Papyrus Lan- 
sing (Lichtheim 1976, 172). For the importance of captive women in the spread of Islam see Bulliet 
2004, 23). 

75 Trans. R. Lattimore. 

7 Trans. R. Lattimore. 
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other words, a lifetime of toil and sexual exploitation with no hope of ever seeing 
their home again was the best that most such women could expect." 

Beginning in the 4th century BC, however, these expectations changed for some 
captive women. The catalyst for the change was the appearance of what became a 
characteristic feature of Hellenistic warfare: multi-year military campaigns conducted 
far from the Aegean by soldiers who would never return to the Greek homeland. 
Alexander’s ten-year march through the territories of the Persian empire and north- 
west India is the most obvious example of such a campaign, but the prototype was 
the harrowing return through eastern Anatolia to Greece in 400 BC of the so-called 
Ten Thousand after the Battle of Cunaxa. In his recent study of the daily life of the 
Ten Thousand during its two year campaign, J.W.I. Lee analysed the impact of the 
march on the captive women, describing how sharing with their captors ‘the hope of 
survival and escape’ as the army moved through mountains with whose inhabitants 
‘they (sc. the women) had no more in common’ than their masters created a new 
situation in which the women gradually changed from ‘andrapoda, to be sold as slaves 
or exploited as sexual objects’ to “companions attached to individual soldiers’.'? 

The sources make it clear that similar conditions prevailed during Alexander’s 
campaign,” noting that the capture of cities such as Tyre (Diodorus 17. 46. 4; 
Arrian Anabasis 2. 24. 8), Gaza (Arrian Anabasis 2. 27. 7), Persepolis (Diodorus 17. 
70. 6) and Cyropolis (Arrian Anabasis 4. 3. 1), to mention only the most notable 
examples, was followed by the seizure of large numbers of women. Nor were con- 
quered cities the only source of captive women. The women, who accompanied the 
Persian armies in accordance with Persian tradition (Diodorus 17. 35. 3; Curtius 
Rufus Hist. Alex. 3. 12, 13. 12-13; Arrian Anabasis 2. 12. 9), are also mentioned 
as forming part of the booty seized during the aftermath of the Battle of Issus 
(Diodorus 17. 35. 2-4; Arrian Anabasis 2. 11. 9) and should probably be assumed 
in the case of the Battle of Gaugemela and Alexander’s other battles. While the 
evidence in the sources for relationships between such captive women and 
Alexander’s soldiers is limited, it is sufficient to indicate that they were widespread. 
So, according to Justin, while he was in Parthia Alexander encouraged his soldiers 
to marry the ‘captive women to whom they were connected’ (captivarum consuetu- 
dine tenerentur) in the hope of lessening their homesickness.” Further, Arrian 


18 For a good brief account, see Chaniotis 2005, 111-14. 

Lee 2007, 270. For more detail, see Lee 2004. For a remarkable reconstruction of the life of a 
captive woman in 18th-century North America, see Demos 1994. 

2 The evidence for the taking of prisoners during Alexander’s campaign is collected in Ducrey 
1968, 161-76. 

? Justin 12. 4. 2-3. W. Heckel (in Yardley and Heckel 1997, 206-07) suggests that Trogus may 
have intended a critical comment on Augustus’ 13 BC legislation forbidding soldiers to marry, but 
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reports that in 325 BC most of the women and children accompanying the troops 
Alexander led back to Iran from India through Gedrosia — modern Baluchistan — 
were killed in a flash flood that swept through the dry river bed in which they were 
camped (Arrian Anabasis 6. 25. 5). Even so, the next year at Susa in western Iran 
Alexander was still able to distribute wedding gifts to more than 10,000 soldiers 
who had married Asian women (Arrian Anabasis 7. 4. 8), clear evidence that large 
numbers of his soldiers were involved in such relationships in the early 320s BC. 
It would be a mistake, of course, to romanticise these relationships. Women in 
such relationships were described as being in a soldier's aposkeue, his ‘baggage’,”” or 
in the revealing phrase of K. Gaca, they were part of his ‘gear’.”” They were, in 
other words, totally dependent on the soldier to whom they belonged, and that tie 
was precarious, easily severed if the opportunity to return to the Aegean homeland 
presented itself as happened in 324 BC when Alexander retained in Iran the 
children of Asian women, and probably the women also, of troops being returned 
to Macedon, ostensibly to prevent strife between their new families and the women 
and children they had left behind in Macedon (Arrian Anabasis 7. 12. 2). 
Nevertheless, the sources leave no doubt that the relationships between soldiers 
and their ‘baggage’ were very real, and that they could significantly influence 
soldiers’ behaviour. In 317 BC, for example, after the Battle of Paractacene in Iran, 
the soldiers of Eumenes of Cardia insisted on returning to their ‘baggage’ in 
defiance of their general’s orders to secure control of the battlefield (Diodorus 
19. 31. 3). A year later in 316 BC after the Battle of Gabiene an elite Macedonian 
unit of the same army numbering about 3000 men, the so-called Silver Shields, 
mutinied, seized Eumenes, and traded him to Antigonus the One Eyed, whom he 
had just defeated, in order to regain their women who had been captured during 
the battle (Diodorus 19. 43. 7-9; Plutarch Eumenes 17). Presumably, their ‘bag- 
gage’ accompanied them when Antigonus posted them to Arachosia in southern 
Afghanistan near modern Kandahar shortly after the battle. Not for nothing did 
the 2nd-century BC historian Polybius (1. 68. 3) fault the Carthaginians for failing 


this is unlikely for two reasons. First, as Heckel also notes, Alexander’s action as reported by Trogus/ 
Justin is consistent with his behaviour at other times during the campaign; and, second, at the time 
of Augustus’ legislation the Roman army had not yet become primarily a long term predominantly 
foreign posted force for which the issue of relations with non-citizen women would be relevant 
(cf Watson 1969, 133-35). 

? For the implications of this term, see Holleaux 1926. 

? QGaca 2009. 

?! The claim that the Silver Shields were posted to Arachosia with secret orders that they were to 
be sent on ‘suicide’ missions (Diodorus 19. 38. 3-4) is probably a moralising invention of the histo- 
rian Hieronymous of Cardia, who was a close friend of the betrayed general Eumenes of Cardia and 
the main source of the surviving accounts of the Battle of Gabiene. Cf Roisman 2011, 75. 
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to retain control of their mercenaries’ ‘baggage’ at the beginning of the Mercenaries’ 
War in 240 BC in order to use them as hostages to ensure the loyalty of their men! 

While, therefore, the sources do not explicitly identify the origin of the wives of 
Alexander’s Bactrian garrison troops, Justin’s reference to Alexander encouraging 
marriages between soldiers and their Asian concubines prior to his reaching Bactria 
and the clear evidence for the existence of numerous relationships between captive 
women and Alexander’s soldiers during the Indian campaign immediately after the 
installation of the Bactrian garrisons make it difficult to believe that there were not 
sizable numbers of captive Asian women in those soldiers’ ‘baggage’ also.” The impli- 
cations of this conclusion are significant. In discussing interethnic marriages during 
Alexander’s reign, scholars have mostly considered the very public marriages of high 
Macedonian officers and women from local elites as evidence that the king pursued 
a policy of ‘fusion’ of the new Macedonian rulers and the old Iranian nobility.” 
Much less attention has been paid to the informal relationships of regular soldiers, 
but they suggest the emergence of a different pattern, a pattern not marked by ‘fusion’ 
of Macedonians and Greeks with Alexander’s new subjects but by the imposition of 
an occupying army on populations with whom they had few if any close ties. Not 
surprisingly, the result was that the first years of Macedonian rule in Bactria saw some 
of the most brutal and sustained fighting of Alexander’s entire reign. 
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HERAOS, HOLDING THE TYRANNY 


M.N. WEISKOPF 


Abstract 

In 1993, Joe Cribb assigned the ‘Heraos’ coinage to the Kushan Kudjula Kadphises. 
A reconsideration of the silver coinage, particularly the tetradrachms, using a relative chro- 
nology based on the Rabatak king list and Kushan inscriptions, restores the issues to 
Heraos, a true member of the Kushan family who did not hold the title king. It is suggested 
that the use of zurannountos is an interpretatio Graeca of the position occupied by Heraos, 
a leader who unified the five divisions, eventually giving his family name to the whole. 
Chronologically, he precedes Kudjula Kadphises, a time when no symbol for the Kushan 
sho had been introduced. 


The reason for this inquiry into the tetradrachms assigned traditionally to one 
Heraos is the appearance of the Greek turannanountos, unique in the coinage of the 
former Upper Satrapies and regions beyond, absent in the presently known Greek 
political vocabulary in those regions, and for which no convincing explanation has 
been offered. Find-spots for this coinage often are approximate.! To the tetradrachms 
may be added obols and coppers, the latter a seemingly transitional issue. One may 
rely on J. Cribb 1993 for the best illustrations, but I must set aside a consideration 
of the non-tetradrachms. I cannot detect enough detail in the photographs offered, 
thus illustrating the truth of the statement by R. Senior about ‘sitting in a chair in 
the West’.” Although I do not accept all of Cribb's proposals, his work remains a 
starting point for the Heraos coins. Recent publications by O. Bopearachchi? sug- 
gest we should expect previously undocumented varieties in Kushan coinage. I rely 
on a relative chronology: even the detailed notice in Thucydides 2. 2. 1 alone is in 
itself not enough to map events securely to our own chronology. 

Each imperial people has a variety of traditions, of varying accuracy, concerning 
the establishment of their dynasty and state. For the Kushan empire we have two 
such written accounts. The first, a product of the Kushan court, appears in the Raba- 
tak inscription. The second appears in the 5th-century AD Chinese Hou Hanshu, 


! Abdoullaev 2004 offers one of the few fixed find-spots for Kushan coinage. For Heraos, see 
Staviski 1986, 258—59; 153, fig. 12; Cribb 1993; Davidovich 1979; Zeymal 1983; 1997. 

? Senior 2001, I, 210. 

> Bopearachchi 2007; 2008a-b. 

* T rely on Sims-Williams 2008 (53 and figs. 1-9: based on his 2003 examination of the stone). 
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the work of Fan Ye (AD 398—445).? His sources included summaries and compila- 
tions made from now-lost works. Here it is useful to recall the difficulties posed in 
the interpretation of western sources for ancient Central Asia on matters of geogra- 
phy and history.° They have a close parallel in Fan Ye. 

In the Rabatak inscription Kanishka Kushan can trace his history down three 
generations on the throne, all of whom were kings (shao). Thus Kanishka is pre- 
ceded by his father Vima Kadphises, his grandfather Vima Taktu, and his great 
grandfather, Kudjula Kadphises (1l.12—14). Although in this stemma Kaniska bears 
the sole title shao (1.14), a far more ornate series of titles is given the emperor in 
1l.1—2, 14-15 and 18-19. 

I call particular attention to the word choazaoargo (1.1), which N. Sims-Williams 
characterises as an adjective and assigns the meaning ‘self-powerful’ (‘autocrat’ in 
the translation of the text). The inscription provides only a relative chronology, a 
few fixed points within Kanishka's own reign are detailed: 1l.2—4, a year 1; 11.19- 
21, years 1 to 6 for the Indian campaign, year 1 and year 3 for religious founda- 
tions. The Kushan alphabet in the stone relies upon the foundation of Greek letter 
forms with some adaptation. Sho exists as a letter distinct in form from rho.’ Paral- 
lel to Greek renditions of Roman personal names beginning with the Latin letter V 
(pronounced as W) by using OU (omicron, upsilon), the Kushans render theirs as 
OO. Finally, the inscription offers no evidence for a definitive abandonment of 
Greek as a language of administration only that Kanishka claims to use “Aryan’ as 
an additional language of administration.” 

Fan Ye's account of the rise of the dynasty we call Kushan appears in Hoz 
Hanshu 88, 2920-2921." Here I will rely upon the 2005 French translation offered 
by F. Thierry, cautious scholarship from an expert in the languages of the Eastern 
regions. Following a brief account of the “Grands Yuezhi's geography and popula- 
tion, Fan Ye turns to the dynasty itself. The ‘Yuezhi? moved into a region, ‘Daxia’ 
(la Bactriane’), and divided the realm into five sectors, each with its own name, 


° Thierry 2005, 433-35. 

See Rapin 2001; 2005; 2007; LeRiche 2007. 

7 Sims-Williams and Cribb 1995-96, 94 (with Avestan parallel), 96. ‘Autocrat’: Sims-Williams 
and Cribb 1995-96, 77, Sims-Williams 2008, 55. 

* Sho has been rendered now as suitable for 21st-century epigraphy, the character now encoded 
as part of Unicode 4.0 (2003): U+03F7 for capital, U+03F8 for lower case. The 2002 proposal by 
Everson and Sims-Williams, which contains details on the decipherment of Kushan and illustrations, 
may be summoned from <http://std.dkuug.dk/.jtcl/sc2/docs/n2411.pdf as document ISO/IEC 
JTC1/SC2/WG2 N2411. 

? A ‘replacement’ is argued by Burstein 2010, 189-91, with references to earlier studies. 

? Translation with notes in Thierry 2005, 492-93 (text 7); identified as Hou Hanshu 118.9a in 
Fussman 2001, 280-86. 
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each ruled by a figure known as the ‘xihow‘. One-hundred and twenty years later ‘le 
xihou de Guishuang, one ‘Qiujiuque’, attacked and destroyed the other four 
‘xthow. He took the title king, the entire realm now known as “Guishuang’. But 
the name ‘Yuezhi’ does not fall out of use in Chinese sources, the Han dynasty ‘en 
raison de leur [i.e. the Kushans’] ancient nom les appellent Grands Yuezhi'. Fan Ye 
assigns a series of further incursions, conquests and occupied territories to ‘Quijiu- 
que’, who died when he was over 80. His son, one “Yangaozhen’, took the throne, 
destroyed India and appointed one of his men as general for the purposes of gov- 
erning that land. Again, a relative chronology: a leader who unified the sectors and 
his son who continued his father's work.!! A few notes are here required. There is 
nothing uniquely Kushan about the title xihou’, also used in the case of other 
tribal peoples, nor is the title a Chinese transcription of a ‘mot autochthone’, i.e. 
the word ‘yabghu’, now commonly used by modern scholars." The names and 
specific locations of the five sectors vary from source to source.? The ethnic com- 
position of these sectors is open to question.'* The personal names of the two rulers 
represent the manner in which the Chinese of that time understood or thought 
they understood Kushan. But there is no certainty that these names precisely iden- 
tify the earliest two figures in the Rabatak king list." 

Relative chronology must be used in examining the reigns of the four Rabatak 
kings and their two Chinese counterparts because we possess no fixed date which 
can be mapped to our own chronological system. In 1999 three efforts were made, 
and in 2005 another three, to apply some degree of certainty to the reigns of the 
early emperors.'^ Why such a situation obtains may be explained by a brief exami- 
nation of the practices of the present-day Japanese dynasty, elucidated by N. Mat- 
sunami in his analysis of the Japanese constitution." Each emperor, or Tenno, 
possesses a personal name which he may affıx to documents. But this is not the 
name the Japanese will use.' 


" Cf Thierry 2005, 479 for Hou Hanshu references which can be mapped to specific dates AD 
but without any mention of the Kushan emperors’ names. 

? Thierry 2005, 462—63. The use of ‘yabghu’, a Turkish word, goes back to Hirth in the 19th 
century. Cf. Puri 1974. 

5 Thierry 2005, 463-74. 

1 Thierry 2005, 474-75. 

5 Thierry 2005, 437-46. 

16 For attempts to fix starting points for the various eras documented in Central Asia and India, 
see Alram 1999; Goebl 1999; Cribb 1999; 2005, especially 221-23; Salomon 2005; Thierry 2005. 

7 Matsunami 1940, especially 11, 49, 119, 124, 475. 

75 Thierry (2005, 437) suggest that taboo characters, such as emperors’ personal names, were 
altered or suppressed in Chinese sources he examines. 
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Instead, when the emperor ascends the throne a new era is inaugurated and its 
name will remain unchanged throughout the entire reign. Thus, in 2010, although 
we Westerners know the name Akihito, the Japanese are in the Heisei era, the 
emperor known as Heisei Tenno. The Heisei era was preceded by the Showa, by 
the Taisho and by the Meiji. Each reign, once it begins, receives its own calcula- 
tion in time: Year 1 is the first regnal year. Each month receives a number from 1 
to 12. Eras varied in duration, both in year number and month number. The 
Japanese constitution which Matsunami analyses was promulgated on Day 11 of 
Month 2 of Year 22 of the Meiji era. Thus we could arrange dated documents in 
a relative chronology based on the regnal year number and the era name. But 
there is no fixed point, yet, by which we can map the Meiji regnal year to our own 
common chronology. Fortunately the Japanese have agreed upon the date of 660 
BC for the enthronement of the first emperor, Jimmu Tenno, thus beginning 
their national era. This fixed point allows us to assign our chronological values to 
their Japanese equivalent. In our time scheme the Japanese constitution was prom- 
ulgated on 11 February 1889, during the reign of Meiji Tenno. Matsunami wrote 
in the national era 2600, our AD 1940. Although the emperor Kanishka counted 
his own regnal years, we possess no sure way of mapping those years to our 
chronology. 

The use of the letter sho on the Rabatak stone suggests that we work back 
through the king list to determine at what point the sho was introduced into those 
documents in which the Kushan court would have the greatest interest: coinage 
and public inscriptions. The sho appears as the single non-Greek letter character on 
the obverse of Kanishka gold staters. The inscription, giving the titulature of Kan- 
ishka (surrounding the emperor’s image), reads basileusbasileon kane-[sho symbol]- 
kou. The sho is visible and well-formed, resembling the sho common to later Kushan 
coinage. The reverse depicts the goddess Salene, her name in all Greek characters.’ 
A parallel, illustrated by J.M. Rosenfield, bears the same inscription on the obverse, 
the reverse, with all Greek characters, depicting Nanaia, the source of Kanishka's 
kingship.” Neither C. Sachs, who commented on the first coin (she prints a capital 
rho)," nor Rosenfield make clear to the reader that the sho symbol is a non-Greek 
letter form. It should be noted that titulature on Greek-lettered coinage was 
rendered in the genitive, hence the omicron upsilon at the end of Kanishka's name. 
The first title is rendered only in the genitive plural, suggesting the entire set of 
letters was viewed as a single word of which only the last element was declined 


? This is object 155-a, 155-b in Bopearachchi er al. 2003, 198. Item located in Cabinet des 
medailles (BnF) Paris, inventory number C893.3. 

2 Rosenfield 1967, pl. II coin 32 (from the British Museum; cf. xxvi, p. 56 as type la). 

?! [n Bopearachchi et al. 2003, 180. 
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(normally the nominative basileus would be rendered in the genitive basileos). This 
coinage is placed normally at the beginning of Kanishka’s reign. Later, the emperor 
used the Bactrian language with its Greek letter-form foundation. 

Kanishka’s father, Vima Kadphises, normally issued his coinage with Greek lan- 
guage obverse and a Kharoshti script reverse. Recently, O. Bopearachchi has pre- 
sented images and drawings of two gold staters from a Peshawar Hoard issued by 
Vima Kadphises commemorating his father, Vima Taktu.? The obverse depicts 
Vima Kadphises, the inscription in the Greek nominative singular reading basileus 
ooemokadphises (the “è is rendered by an eta). The reverse depicts a standing figure 
surrounded by a Greek language inscription reading vios in the nominative, and 
the father’s name in the genitive, basileos (the ‘o’ is an omega) ooemotakdoou (the 
‘e’ is an eta). Following the father’s personal name is the genitive singular for 
Kushan. A more extensive publication of these coins in 2008 renders unmistakable 
the appearance of the sho symbol in Kushan, constructed in a manner commensu- 
rate with sho on Kanishka’s coinage.” 

Although it remains a matter of dispute as to which coinages may be assigned 
to Vima Taktu,” an inscription found at Dasht-i Nawur can be assigned to his 
reign.” The inscription is in the Kushan language and contains the symbol for 
sho, somewhat angular, as are all the letters, and is clearly distinguishable from the 
rho (for example, 1.4). One should note the titulature assigned Vima: king of 
kings, Koshano, and, paralleling the Rabatak choazaoargo, a descriptive phrase 
(11.5-7), ‘who according to his own will has gained the kingship’ (trans. Sims- 
Williams). 

We have no inscriptions which can be assigned to the first king on the Rabatak 
list, Kudjula Kadphises, and the coinage assigned to him (here I put aside Cribb’s 
assignation of the Heraos coinage), although marked by a few anomalies in the 
Greek-letter forms, do not permit the identification of any sho character. A lunate 
sigma appears on some obverses (Senior B5.1, cf. B7.1, both in upper case) caus- 
ing Kushan to be spelled with a rho followed by a lunate sigma. The copper Senior 


” Bopearachchi 2007, 43, fig. A; 53, coins 5-6. 

3 Best illustrations in Bopearachchi 2008b, the coins labelled there as nos. 2 and 4. Bopearachchi 
(2007; 2008a—b) introduces and illustrates these coins. On the sho, see Bopearachchi 2008b, 21-25. 

24 Cribb was the first to assign the Soter Megas coinage to Vima Taktu based on the Rabatak king 
list (Sims-Williams and Cribb 1995-96, 97-123, 138-42). The assignation is not universally 
accepted. 

?5 "The inscription, known by the abbreviation DNI, is published with text, translation and line 
drawing in Sims-Williams and Cribb 1995-96, 95-96, 136 (fig. 9). Sims-Williams defends his read- 
ing in Sims-Williams 2008, 58-59. An additional line drawing and photograph appears in [K65 
(Estremo Oriente Greci) 206, no. 391, which prints the Sims-Williams's text (1l.1—7) and an Italian 
translation. 
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B9.1, the interpretatio Kushana of Augustus’ coinage (obv. ‘Augustus’ head and 
Greek inscription, rev. Kudjula seated on a sella curulis and a Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion) uses the lunate sigma, Kushan is spelled chi-omicron-rho-alpha-nu-lunate 
sigma-upsilon. Senior's transcription of the obverse legend of the copper B10.2 
indicates the lunate sigma has dropped out, the letters following nu being omicron, 
then upsilon. Senior B9.1 and B10.2 bear the word zaoou, a genitive singular of 
24005.”° Based in this reading, Vima Taktu’s titulature on DNI, and the adjectival 
form choazaoargo on the Rabatak stone, I suggest that zaoou is an attempt to 
render into Greek characters the title shao.” Given the present state of evidence, 
the use of the sho letter form cannot be placed before the reign of Vima Taktu. 
Thus, when considering coinage bearing the title Kushan, but which cannot be 
assigned to Kanishka and his three generations of forebears, one must do so with- 
out the expectation of the sho. 

We can now turn to the so-called Heraos coinage with the expectation that a 
sign for the Kushan sho should not appear and with the realisation that of the 
named kings of the Rabatak list Kudjula Kadphises was the first to place the name 
Kushan on his coinage. The Heraos silver issues are of two types: tetradrachm, 
obol. I put aside consideration of the obols (and the few coppers) because the 
printed illustrations preclude my rigorous examination of the coins. I only state 
that the obverse depicts the anepigraphic portrait of Heraos, the reverse a standing 
figure, on each side of which the engraved Greek characters should represent the 
name Heraos (in genitive singular; to figure’s right) and the name Kushan (in the 
genitive singular; to the figures left). I refer the reader to Cribb 1993.”8 

Cribb has produced detailed descriptions of the tetradrachm obverse and reverse, 
which I will cite as I consider each surface: 


Obverse type: Bust of man to the right, with long hair to below ear level, tied in diadem 
with short ties at back, and with tunic collar visible round neck. The man’s features are 


6 Zaoou is legible in the following coin illustrations: 

a. Rosenfield 1967, pl. 1, coin 4. A large illustration of this coin appears in Mahler 2008, 297, 
abb. 1-2. Cf Rosenfield 1967, 13-14 for comments on this type, his type II. The coin is 
from the ANS. 

b. Rosenfield 1967, pl. 1, coin 5. From the British Museum. 

c. Pugachenkova 1977, illustration 114, only obverse shown. Source not indicated. 

d. Senior 2001, B9.1, bottom of letters on obverse visible; very similar to Rosenfield coins 4-5 
(a-b above). 

7 Thus, I must reject Senior's suggestion (2001, IL, 219, n. 1) that the sho appears on the Heraos 
coinage, and that eshaou (so Cribb), zaoou, and the assumed word Yaua are equivalents. The titles on 
the Kharoshti-script reverses of Kudjula Kadphises are a matter for those skilled in Kharoshti to deter- 
mine what the coins say (with errors) and what they were supposed to say. 


238 Cribb 1993, 115-19 and pl. 27. 
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distinctive, with a well defined moustache, hooked nose, heavy jowls, jutting in chin 
and large eyes the raised eyebrows. The whole design is enclosed by a bead and reel 
border.” 


Two features of the obverse must be considered: did Heraos wear a diadem?;? did 
he possess an artificially induced cranial degeneracy??! 

Heraos does not wear a diadem, but rather a Kushan hair-band, designed to 
gather and stabilise the hair. The fabric fragment from Kurgan 25 at Noin Ula 
depicts how the hair is gathered up and forced above the scalp line.? An examina- 
tion of Cribb 1993, pls. 23-26, illustrates also that a portion of the hair will work 
its way loose out of the band (for example, coins 4, 12, 14, 45, 53 are among the 
most legible). An examination of the coinage illustrated in Bopearachchi 1991 
reveals the appearance of the true diadem in the former Upper Satrapies and 
beyond: the diadem leads are quite long and extend beyond the neck. Two Graeco- 
Bactrian kings also are depicted on horseback: Antimachos II Nikephoros and 
Hippostratos. On each figure the long extension of the diadem leads is quite 
visible.? On the reverse of the joint Hermaios-Kalliope coinage the king, on horse- 
back, has diadem leads streaming behind him. On the posthumous issues of 
Hermaios the obverses show a proper diadem, even on Series IX (copper), the 
reverse of which bears in Kharohsthi the name Kudjula Kadphises.?? 

The oft-cited cranial degeneracy of Heraos is an artistic illusion created by 
forcing the hair above the scalp line: the Heraos tetradrachm obverses depict a 
variety of appearances. What does appear with regularity is the prominent chin and 


? Cribb 1993, 109. 

3 The diadem’s presence is stated in a recent exhibition catalogue, in the caption to Alram 2009, 
187, fig. 7 (hellenistischem Herrscherdiadem’), the coin illustrated being coin 11 in Cribb 1993, 
113, now at Paris (= Bibliothèque national de France inv. no. R.3681.1066 Le Berre). This coin 
appears as catalogue item no. 289 in Hansen, et al. 2009. On the regalia of the Hellenistic world, 
now see Virgilio 2003. 

?! Such a visible and permanent degeneracy has become a topos in scholarship (and in its internet 
derivatives). V. Zezenkova (1974, 226-36 — p. 236: 'deformation implied") presented evidence at the 
1968 Dunshanbe conference. Also stated in Pugachenkova 1965, 124-25; 1971, 130 (cf 128 for the 
internal structure of the wall sculptures); and 1997, 29. 

? Hansen, er al. 2009, 385 (cat. no. 312); Staviski 1979, fig. 56 for colour illustrations. 

5 Bopearachchi 1991, 196-97: Antimachos II Nikephoros, pls. 14-15 depicting series 1, coins 
1-37, all drachms. Bopearachchi 1991, 357—58: Hippostratos, pl. 65, series 5 (coins 3-6, A), silver 
tetradrachms. 

* Bopearachchi 1991, 325: Hermaios and Kalliope, pl. 52, series 1, in particular coin no. 1 
(silver tetradrachm) 

3 Bopearachchi 1991, 124-25, 343: posthumous Hermaios, pl. 60, group 7, series 22, coins 
174-180, coin A (all copper); groups 8 and 9 are not illustrated. Instead, see Senior 2001, II, 220, 
coin B6.1 (copper tetradrachm). 
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jaw (i.e. a ‘lantern-jaw’). Those features are normal and inheritable genetic charac- 
teristics. The fragmentary Khalchayan sculptures raise additional issues, and these 
may be assigned to the account of artistic illusion. G.A. Pugachenkova, in the 
English summation of her report, points to an ‘artificially inflicted deformation of 
the skull, particularly noticeable in the side-view’.*° The one side-view — Pugachen- 
kova 1971, pl. 63 — leaves open the question of whether that photograph was 
‘cropped’. I cannot recall seeing any series of photographs giving complete 360 degree 
views of the head. If we examine her proposed reconstructions of the Khalchayan 
sculpture panels, Pugachenkova 1971, pls. 3 and 4 in particular, it becomes difficult 
to imagine how a spectator below could view the sculptures completely in the round. 
The sculptures were given depth, would cast something of a shadow depending on 
lighting, but were not visible from all angles. The images of the Kushan head, sculp- 
ture no. 56, illustrated in Pugachenkova 1971, 57 and pl. 64, probably represent 
what the viewer below would see.*” In sum, no diadem and no degeneracy. 

The reverse of the Heraos-tetradrachm contains a large amount of data. Here is 
Cribb’s first paragraph of the description: 


Male figure riding horse to right. The head of the man appears to be the same as that 
shown on the obverse, but with less detail. He wears a tunic, with the same collar as on 
the obverse, and trousers. His left hand holds the reins in front of his chest, his right hand 
is behind him touching the edge of his saddle, from which hangs a large quiver (the tip of 
the bow appears to project from the top of it on a few specimens). The horse stands to the 
right, with its far front leg raised; its tail is shown as dots, as thought it had been braided; 
the reins[,] held by the rider[,] loop from his hand to the horse’s mouth, from which a 
further pair of ties hang looped back to its breast. Behind the rider’s head a small winged 
Victory, in Greek dress, flies to the right, holding out a wreath towards the head.’ 


The images of the figures which appear on the obverse and reverse are based on 
some observable reality. It is not a surprise that there is an effort by the die-creators 
to offer as much detail as possible, particularly in the horse and rider. The skill 
required to cut into metal is one transferable from work on seal-stones. But one 
need not be concerned here about the precise engraving of what is meant to be a 
mirror image of the final, minted product. 


% Pugachenkova 1971. 

? Pugachenkova 1966 frontispiece represents a painted reconstruction of Pugachenkova 1971 
sculpture 56. Pugachenkova 1966, pl. 30, illustrated with head with a protective armature (?) for 
transport. Cf Pugachenkova 1971, pls. 61-64. The Kushan hair-band appears on other Khalchayan 
heads: pls. 65, 67-68, 78 (colour), 79. Pls. 109, 111, 114 (Kudjula Kadphises) and 115 of coins 
illustrate proper diadems. 


55 Cribb 1993, 110. 
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Although I cannot accept all Cribb’s suggestions concerning in ‘designs, proto- 
types and parallels’ for the Heraos coinage,” I must advise that our extant archaeo- 
logical record leaves unrecorded larger, visible monuments celebrating cavalry 
achievements. The tetradrachm’s reverse depicts a victory achieved through horse- 
manship, a similar point of pride illustrated in the Khalchayan fragmentary sculp- 
tures.“ In the West we find horsemanship as a topos about the Iranised world, as 
when Justin (41. 3. 4), relying on the Augustan-era Pompeius Trogus, introduces an 
account of Parthian horsemanship with the words: equis omni tempore vectantur. 
The parallel topos is applied to the Kushans themselves in the preserved fragments of 
Wan Zhen, who records the Kushan skill in horsemanship and horse breeding, plus 
their ability to use four-wheeled horse-drawn vehicles holding up to 20 people.“ 

The second paragraph of Cribb’s description reads as follows: 


The design is framed by a two-part inscription in Greek letters. The longer part forms an 
arch over the design, starting behind the horse’s tail and ending in front of its head; the 
letters are positioned to the read from the centre of the coin [from ca. 09.00 to ca. 15.00 
military time]. The shorter part is in a straight line below the horse’s feet, running from 
left to right, to be read from the bottom of the coin. A third section of inscription is placed 
within the main design, running from left to right immediately above the second part of the 
framing inscription. It is placed behind, between and in front of the horse's legs. 


The creation (in Kushan times) and the interpretation (today) of the engraved char- 
acters pose problems more difficult to resolve. To construct the reverse die to include 
engraved characters one must follow a schematic: complex, full of data and possibly 
unintelligible to the craftsman. One must work in a straight line, as on the bottom 
of the reverse, or on a curvature into which numerous characters must be cut while 
maintaining the balance to render all characters within the assigned space. On this 
reverse die the greatest leeway is granted to the placement of the characters amidst 
the horse’s hooves. But the finished engraving must represent a mirror-image of the 


3 Cribb 1993, 120-25. 

^? Pugachenkova 1971, 20, 22, 61, 71, and pls. 3-4 for her reconstructions of the sculpture- 
panels. Cf Pugachenkova 1966, 138 (illustration 82). The insert between pp. 154 and 155 is the 
plan of the fragments’ position when found im situ; pl. 11 illustrates a cavalry fragment im situ 
(cf. Pugachenkova 1971, pl. 2). 

* These fragments are published by Thierry 2005, 496 as text 12, 496-497 as text 13. Both, from 
Wan Zhen’s Nanzhou yiwu zhi, are preserved in sources from the late 10th century AD. (Here 
Classicists should think of the parallel of 12th-century AD Zonaras citing the centuries-earlier Cassius 
Dio.) 

? Cribb 1993, 110. 
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minted final product. Thus it is not surprising that both E. Davidovich and Cribb 
were able to catalogue a variety of errors.” 

Most difficult is the interpretation of the character used for rho. In only two 
instances^ does the rho appear in its normal configuration, as one might expect on 
the issues of Menander. The first is in the Hirayama Collection, illustrated as Cribb 
1993, 110, fig. 1. The second is in the State Hermitage, St Petersburg. B. Staviski, 
in the 1979 German translation of his earlier Russian work, offers a plate of the 
coin’s obverse (pl. 36) and one of the coin’s reverse (pl. 37; the coin is much worn 
on the right side). On both these examples we are examining the third character 
from our left on the reverse (so noted in Davidovich). Only in this position does 
the rho appear in its expected configuration. The only other character on the reverse 
which would require and which is granted some curvature is the beta amidst the 
horse’s hooves. All other characters are rendered in some angular form (note the 
square omicrons). 

The rho is expected in two additional locations: following the eta and thus pre- 
ceding the alpha on the curved portion of the inscription; and then twice, two 
instances following the kappa omicron in the lower, straight portion of the inscrip- 
tion.“ The result on the right curvature is eta-rho-alpha-omicron-upsilon; on the 
bottom kappa-omicron-rho-rho-alpha-nu-omicron-upsilon: (H)eraou (assumed. aspi- 
ration); Korranou. Davidovich does not doubt that the rho appears, so indicated in 
his table 3." Cribb is more exacting concerning the curved portion of the inscrip- 
tion: ‘If this is a Greek letter, then it can only be read as an iota.’“® He reads 
eta-iota-alpha-omicron-upsilon, not a human name (Heraos), but perhaps a title. I 
will persist in seeing these letters as a Kushan personal name, Heraos, as best the 


5 Davidovich 1979, 23-24; Cribb 1993, 111-12. Davidovich maintained in 1979 that same 
coin numeration as found in his 1976 piece, which Cribb saw in English translation. In 1979 Davi- 
dovich did not illustrate his coin 7. It appears as Cribb 1993, coin 33 on pl. 25. Here is the mapping 
of Cribb 1993 to Davidovich 1979: 

Cribb Davidovich 


7 8 
21 2 
23 6 
24 3 
30 1 
39. X 
36 4 
50 5 


^ Davidovich 1979, 27-28. 

5 Davidovich 1979, 22, tabl. 2. 

4% "Thus Davidovich 1979, characters 14, 20, 21 on tabl. 2, p. 22. 
7 Davidovich 1979, 27-28. 

a Cribb 1993, 129, of 130. 
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sound could be recorded using Greek characters (note the existence of the Greek 
deity Hera.). Korranou, i.e. Kushan, is the name of a family or larger group. The 
court itself included Kushan as part of the royal titulature. Note that the Hou 
Hanshu remembered a name of one of the divisions as “Guishuang’, commonly 
interpreted today as ‘Kushan’, which became the name of the entire realm. 

The letters amidst the horse’s hooves appear to be a single word. Anteix appears 
on one coin; the others read Sanab. The meaning of both is of an uncertain sig- 
nificance.” These characters were the last elements engraved on the reverse die, 
their positioning and spacing dictated by the already engraved image of the horse 
with rider. 

The word turannountos deserves special consideration. The word is a present 
participle genitive singular and appears in proper Attic form. The most meaningful 
example of such usage in the former Upper Satrapies appears on the ‘commemora- 
tive’ or ‘pedigree’ coins issued by Agathocles I Dikaios and Antimachus I Theos. 
Agathocles on the obverse depicts the image of his ‘predecessor’ (name and cogno- 
men in the genitive) and the reverse gives his own name and titulature in the 
genitive participle in this arrangement: to right of reverse image basileuontos, to the 
left of the reverse image Agathokleous, and below the reverse image dikaiou.” The 
same disposition appears on the coins of Antimachus Theos: the image of his ‘pre- 
decessor (name and cognomen in the genitive) on the obverse; on the reverse, to 
the right of the central image, basileuontos, to the left Antimachou, and below 
theou.” It is as if the minting authority, the present king, wishes to state on the 
obverse ‘here is the image of the king who founded/strengthened my realm’ and 
state on the reverse ‘here is my name, the man presently holding the kingship’. The 
coins thus indicate a dynastic process: (distant) past, and on-going present. It is in 
this sense of an on-going present that I interpret turannountos: Heraos Kushan (is 


2 Anteix: Cribb 1993, pl. 23, coin 1; Senior B1.1T in Senior 2001, II, 291. Senior suggests that 
Anteix and Sanab ‘may represent mint or magistrates’ names’. Zeymal (1983, 149-59 with pl. 18) 
argues that Sanab is the personal name of the ruler shown on the obverse of coins. Cribb (1993, 
129-30) believes that Sanab and its variant spellings may identify a mint or magistrates. But note that 
the variant spellings appear on those coins on which the proper forms of Greek characters have 
escaped the engraver (Cribb types IIIa, Xa, XIIa, XIIIa-e). Rtveladze (1997 — apparently before the 
Rabatak publication; and 2002) has attempted to derive the two words from Hellenised and Iranian 
models. I withhold judgment of this matter until additional numismatic and epigraphic evidence is 
known. 

°° Widemann (2009, 405) is unconvincing that this title carried with it some form of subordina- 
tion. Cf Cribb 1993, 130. 

?' Bopearachchi 1991, pl. 8, coin series 12-18. 

* Bopearachchi 1991, pl. 10, coin series 9 and 10. 
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the man) presently holding the tyranny/holding the title tyrant.’ But by the 1st 
century AD the terms ‘tyrant’ and ‘tyranny’ had long become terms of reprobation 
in the regions west of the former Upper Satrapies, standing for defective govern- 
ment and defective rulers. I do not believe this title was assigned Heraos as a means 
of insulting the Kushan name. An explanation can be found in the Hellenic past 
and more importantly in the past of a city now remembered in the Upper Satrapies 
as the exemplar of Hellenic culture, Athens. 

However, the promise to Augustus of imperium sine fine and the request of the 
referee who read an initial version of this material require me, like the emperor 
Claudius, to journey first to the far reaches of the empire in order to examine the 
use of turannos in the epigraphy and Fachliteratur of the Julio-Claudian period.” 
“Tyrant’ appears twice in the trilingual Philae inscription, set up at the command 
of the Roman prefect of Egypt, C. Cornelius Gallus, to commemorate his own 
Octavian-like achievements. Among these was the appointment of a turannos for 
part of the Roman province of Egypt, said region known as the Triacontaschoenus 
Aethiopiae (apparently extending direct Roman control to the Second Cataract). 
This is the sole appearance in the official records of the early Principate of ‘tyrant’ 
as an appointed and subordinate political office.” Earlier, during Ptolemaic times, 
in the 2nd century BC, tyranny/tyrant was used by Agatharcides once to describe 
the (somewhat backward) polity of the Trogodytes, located bit northward of the 
region in which Gallus later made his own appointment. But Agatharcides is frag- 
mentary, the terms tyrant and tyranny appearing in three versions of the same 
fragment, one Byzantine (Photius), two Julio-Claudian (Diodorus, Strabo).*° The 


°° A similar thought was introduced by Kennedy in 1913, an article which came to my attention 
after the first submission of my writing, while examining material on the use of turranos during the 
early Principate. I do not accept Kennedy’s view that this tyranny was temporary or that Heraos was 
subordinate to Kujula Kadphises. Raschke (1978, 750, n. 457) seems to be the earliest to cite 
Kennedy while investigating Central Asia. I thank Mr Alan Farahani of London/Berkeley for obtain- 
ing a copy of the Kennedy article for me. 

54 Works consulted were Burstein 1989; Casson 1989; Hoffmann 2009; Kennedy 1913; Mueller 
1855-61, Raschke 1978; Sidebotham 2011. Of particular value is Raschke 1978: 639-40 (chronol- 
ogy); 750, n. 457 (Heraos); 751, n. 461 (the crux at Periplus 47); 800, n. 677 (misuse of the crux); 
864, n. 896 (turannos in the Gallus inscription); 958, n. 1225 (on Periplus 23, 24). Burstein is a 
preferred translation and arrangement of Agatharcides; Casson a preferred text of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei. 

5 The Gallus inscription has received a detailed study in Hoffmann et al. 2009. In the Latin ver- 
sion tyrant is on 1.8, on the Greek on 11.17-18. An equivalent is missing in the hieroglyphic version. 
A full list of the publication forms for the inscription is given on p. 119. For convenience one may 
find the Latin as ZLS 8995, the Greek as OGIS 654. For a discussion of this tyranny, see Hoffmann 
et al. 2009 150-61. 

5° Burstein 1989, 2, n. 2; 108-12; 109, n. 2. In Burstein’s translation this is Book 5, fr. 62a, 62b, 
62c, from Photius Cod. 250. 61, 452b-454b; Diodorus 3. 32. 1-33. 1; and Strabo 16. 4. 17 C775- 
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terms turannos and turannis are used repeatedly in the mid-1st-century AD Peri- 
plus Maris Erythraei (modern day Red Sea and Indian Ocean), a guide for mer- 
chants written by one (2—for turannis, 14, 16, 20, 22, 24, 25, cf. 53). The term 
stands here for a ruler (sometimes subordinate to a king) over a port or trade 
centre.” Overall, a geographically limited ‘technical’ use. Imperium sine fine did 
not require the Hellenised inhabitants of Central Asia to adopt Julio-Claudian 
usage.^? 

Herodotus represents the one commonly known and widely circulated histori- 
cal source (now extant) which maintained into the 5th century BC (the time of 
composition) a relatively neutral view of turanneuo (Ionic spelling), turannos and 
turannis (as a political positions). The verb is applied is applied to a variety of 
rulers who predated Achaemenid rule (for example Herodotus 1. 14. 1; 1. 15; 1. 
73. 3; 1. 77. 2; 1. 163). The words turranis and turannos are assigned to Greeks 
(for instance the 'city-bosses as in Herodotus 4. 137) and to non-Greeks (the 
Macedonian king Perdiccas is described as holding the turannis (Herodotus 8. 
137. 1—2). I call attention to the unsuccessful efforts of Pigres and Mastues from 
tribally organised Paionia to gain Achaemenid support for the establishment of 
their own ‘tyranny’ over that Balkan sector (Herodotus 5. 12-17).? But the most 
well known turannoi, especially to those admiring Athens or claiming some 
distant Athenian ancestors, would be Peisistratus and his family (in Herodotus 
principally at 1. 59-64; 5. 55-57, 62, 91-93; 6. 102-103; etc.). How much 
would be remembered about that tyranny by the 1st century AD? At the end of 
the 5th century BC Thucydides (6. 53-59) reports that although some of the 
specifics (which of Peisistratus’ sons was assassinated) escaped the Athenians, 
knowledge of the general outline remained. The late Áth-century BC Athenaion 
Politeia, traditionally assigned to Aristotle, preserved an outline of events very 
similar to Herodotus’ (Ath. Pol. 13-20). Many of the same elements reappear in 
the 2nd-century AD Athenaeus (12. 532F; 12. 533C; 13. 609C). In early 1st 


775 (details on Burstein 1989, 179). Mueller (1855-61, I, 154—55) includes only the Photius and 
Diodorus citations as fr. 61. Mueller now enjoys an afterlife as a Nabu Public Domain reprint (with 
its own scanning errors). 

5 Casson 1989, especially 6-9, 245. Crux in section 47: 204, 262. For section 53: 216, 263. 

58 Kennedy 1913 was the first to tie the Periplus usage to the numismatic record while responding 
to Gardner's work. One can take pleasure in knowing that Kennedy clears the inhabitants of the 
former Upper Satrapies of the ignominy of using a ‘kind of magniloquent Babu-Greek’ (Kennedy 
1913, 125). 

? A full list of occurrences is in Powell 1960, 363. For an introductory account of Herodotus’ 
influence in antiquity, see Hornblower 2006. 

© One may find most of the sources for the tyranny listed in M.H. Chambers’ Teubner edition 
of the Athenaion Politeia (Stuttgart 1994). 
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century AD, when Tiberius, successor to Augustus, was Princeps (AD 14-37), the 
career of Peisistratus was noted in Valerius Maximus and served as points of advice 
or warning in a work dedicated to the emperor (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia 1. 2 
ext. 2; 5. 1 ext. 2; 5. 3 ext. 3; 8. 9 ext. 1-2). 


These are the recollections which appear: 

1. Each of the three geographical divisions of Attica (Athens and its environs) 
had its own leader, each of whom wanted to be sole ruler. 

2. Peisistratus was supported by Athena (or rather a pantomime Athena, played 
by a woman named Phye).9 


> 


Peisistratus unified the sectors of Attica, so becoming turannos (cf. 1, above). 
4. Peisistratus, a sober and moderate leader, was able to hand the turannis over 
to his eldest son. 


I believe that it was the recollection of a sole ruler unifying geographically diverse 
districts which prompted the selection of the Greek title zurannountos. I credit 
Heraos Kushan for unifying the five divisions. He did not take the title king. It 
remains uncertain whether turannountos conceals a specific Kushan title. The next 
set of extant epigraphic Kushan titulature, Vima Taktu’s, uses a series of Kushan 
words (DNI 11.5-7: kidi pido i chobe iane shaodane Iphachto), as if no single Kushan 
word was suitable. It is not until Kanishka’s reign that there is the single adjective, 
choazaoargo (1.1 of Rabatak). 

Hou Hanshu 88 describes a bloodier series of events in its account of the dynas- 
tys foundation, i.e. the unification of the sectors. The ‘Kushan’ names in that 
account cannot be mapped definitively to specific Kushan royalty. I suspect that by 
this time a number of Kushan nobles had been blended together into a smaller, 
named number. Thus, at the present time, I restore Heraos Kushan to existence 


9 J. Briscoe's Teubner edition (Stuttgart 1998), 2 vols. It is worthwhile citing the beginning of the 
last reference: Pisistratus dicendo tantum valuisse traditus est ut ei Athenienses regium imperium [my high- 
light] orations capti permitterent, cum praesertim e contraria parte amantissimus patriae Solon niteretur. 

$^ Herodotus 1. 59; Ath. Pol. 13. 2-5 (especially 5: each group took itsr name from the region it 
farmed). 

& The story of the pantomime Athena was quite popular in antiquity. These are a handful of the 
references: Herodotus 1. 60; Ath. Pol. 14. 4; Valerius Maximus Facta et Dicta Memorabilia 1. 2. ext. 
2 (Athena here becomes the Roman Minerva). I also add Polyaenus 1. 21. 1 (2nd century AD). Note 
that Kanishka in 1.2 of the Rabatak inscription indicated his kingship came from Nana, a figure many 
in the Kushan empire would see as a form of Athena. Kruglikova 1977, figs. 11-12 offer an example 
from Dilberdjin. 

& Herodotus 1. 59, cf 1. 64 (less positive); Thucydides 6. 53-54; Ath. Pol. 14. 3, 16. 1-2, 18. 1-2 
(cf. 19. 1-2 for worsening under Hippias, the eldest son); Valerius Maximus Facta et Dicta Memora- 
bilia 5. 1. ext. 2 (favourable anecdote); Athenaeus 12. 532F, 12. 533C, 13. 609C (all favourable). 
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and propose that his life should be assigned to the same time as the reigns in the 
West of Augustus and Tiberius. 
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THE EAST ASIAN RELIEF PLAQUES: 
CENTRAL ASIA AND THE WEST 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


Abstract 

The author's published study (The Relief Plaques of Eastern Eurasia and China) of Eastern 
belt plaques is here supplemented by selective comment on parallels from Central Asia, 
with consideration of the direction in which subjects and styles travelled, relationship to 
Sarmatian, Scythian (Saka) and related arts, the problems of the Western site of Filippovka 
and its relationship to the East, and finally an attempted assessment of a Yuehzhi/nomad 
style as seen in the East, then in Central Asia and at Tillya Tepe. There are also some 
important addenda to the publication. 


Introduction 

The series of belt plaques which I studied in The Relief Plaques of Eastern Eurasia 
and China (RPEEC) in 2010 originated in north China by the end of the Áth cen- 
tury BC and, apart from the Chinese series (the ‘Rope Border’ plaques), was equally 
developed in the nomad world down through the 1st century BC, with a very var- 
ied aftermath for centuries later and far to the west. Their use and probable manu- 
facture had extended already some way to the west, attested by finds and especially 
by the contents of Peter the Great's Treasure, which was collected mainly in the 
Minussinsk basin area and includes the best examples in precious metal. This 
brings their use and possible manufacture very close to the cultures of Central Asia, 
with which they always had some connection, inasmuch as the broader ‘Scythian’ 
Animal Style and subjects of nomad art were common, in various forms, from 
north of the Black Sea to near the borders of China. I had occasion to note occa- 
sional links with “Central Asia’ (in the widest sense), and this essay is devoted to 
looking at some of the evidence in Central Asia and the West which might indicate 
some associations, in one direction or another, with the Eastern fashions, also the 
differences, as well as other related matters not so closely relevant to the subject of 
the book, and some addenda. The subject is as confused and confusing as it could 
be, but infinitely promising, and is one of the most vexing historical/archaeological 


* The drawings in this article are by the author except for Figs. 10, 22-23, 25-28. 
! Note the remarks about the possible contamination of the St Petersburg Treasure by finds from 
farther west — the Lower Volga and near Samarkand (Treister and Yatsenko 1997—98, 60-61). 
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challenges of today, especially vulnerable to the striking evidence of new sites and 
finds (for example, Tillya Tepe and the Bactria/Margiana Bronze Age). 


Kerbschnitt 

The distinctive pattern on the earliest of the ‘Rope Border’ Chinese belt plaques, 
Kerbschnitt (chip carving) appears from the late 4th century BC on, for example, 
Fig. 1.? It seems to have no history in Chinese ornament as we know it on bronze 
or jade. It is used as a pattern on animal bodies. It had appeared far to the north- 
west at Tuva as early as the 7th/6th century BC, as the background pattern to 
figures of animals on a gold necklet from nearby Arzhan 2, burial 5 (Fig. 2)? and 
as patterning on the body of a bone horse from the same area, dated somewhat 
later.* On the face of it, it might then be argued that the pattern on the Eastern 
bronzes was borrowed from the nomads for use on belt plaques, which were also 
inspired by nomad dress and usage. We may note too that at Arzhan there are 
openwork plaques composed of boxed pairs of little animals (Fig. 3) which closely 
resemble a common if simpler usage in the East little later? 

The Kerbschnitt recurs much farther to the west, at Filippovka, at about the time 
it is taken up by the Chinese, and there it seems an isolated phenomenon which 
I explore further below. It is important as virtually the hallmark of the early 
Chinese plaque series, though not of other Chinese art nor of the main nomad 
series of belt plaques. But there are other Western associations with the plaques 
listed in RPEEC which require more consideration than they were afforded there. 


The Sarmatians 

Especially relevant are the Sarmatian styles in gold jewellery, commonly with inlays 
in turquoise and other stones, and mainly current from the Black Sea east across 
northern Central Asia, on down to the Oxus. I included some in this style, notably 
a plaque (Fig. 4) in New York which has a virtual duplicate of its design, re- 
arranged, on a gold flask from the Lower Don area (Novocherkassk).° In the same 
find the same animals are seen also on a cylindrical box.’ These are close Western 


? RPEEC pl. 6.41. 

> Chugunov er al. 2006, 130, fig. 5. 

* RPEEC 16, pl. 2.13. 

° From a study of the chronology and cultural affinity of the Kurgan Arzhan-2 complex by 
Chugunov er al. 2004. As RPEEC pl. 34.246-250. 

* RPEEC 78, pl. 52.393-394. 

? Minns 1913, 234, fig. 140. 
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Fig. 1: Bronze Chinese belt plaque. London, 
British Museum. 


Fig. 4: Gold plaque. New York, Fig. 5: Gold plaque. Unknown whereabouts. 
Levy/White Collection. 


kin to the Eastern belt plaques, but the New York plaque and the flasks must be a 
Western product. 

The Sarmatian inlaid styles have been carefully studied by M. Treister and 
S. Yatsenko in 1997—98.8 That of the plaque and flask has closest kin in works of 
around the turn of the era, but probably go well into the 1st century AD, especially 
since there is a close parallel for the flask shape from the tomb of the Glinische 
Queen.? But earlier dates for some examples of the style may well be entertained in 
the light of close parallels found in the West. The belt plaque is of the Eastern type, 
so one must suppose that it was manufactured in the West with the knowledge that 
it would be acceptable wherever the Chinese/nomad type was acceptable, and this 


* Treister and Yatsenko 1997-98. 
? Minns 1913, 434, fig. 326. 
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suggests a source west of China, perhaps in the Minussinsk basin if not even farther 
west. In common with much Sarmatian work it is resplendent with stone inlays, 
including a drop-shaped pattern along the border. This feature on the Eastern 
nomad plaques (‘drop borders’) surely imitates this, simply as a pattern, since it 
normally never contains inlays on the main bronze series; and the inlays only 
become common on works which we may assume were made farther west, as those 
which were to supply Peter's Treasure, and in the Sargat culture (see below)."! 


Filippovka 

Passage of peoples across north Asia, in both directions, was commonplace from 
earliest times. What this contributed to the spread of Indo-European languages 
west or east is not a subject for this essay. The physical evidence for these move- 
ments is more readily observed but not always more readily explained or dated, and 
the evidence of the earlier period, the Bronze Age, is crucial, and not discussed here. 
A case in point is the complex of finds from Filippovka on the Ural river over 
500 km north of the Caspian, and judged Early Sarmatian, mainly of the 4th cen- 
tury BC," its kurgan burials excavated in the 1980s and most accessible in the 
publication accompanying an exhibition in New York.? I had occasion to deal 
with some of the finds in RPEEC because of the remarkable correspondence of 
some iconography with that of the Rope Border series of bronze plaques, which 
I judged Chinese (rather than made farther north or west) mainly of the 3rd to 1st 
centuries BC.'* In passing, one might note the possible difficulty of labelling as 
‘Sarmatian’ or ‘Sauromatian’ early material such as that from Filippovka, and the 
most familiar, often inlaid styles of later centuries BC, like the material mentioned 
already. It should also be remarked that however ‘Sarmatian’ in date and place the 
Filippovka material may be, it is overall very unlike all other assemblages of western 
Central Asia and the Black Sea area at this date, which carry a more typically ‘Scyth- 
ian’ Animal Style character, however much the iconography may be shared. It also 
introduces further difficulties of terminology, seeming to divide the ‘Scythians’ from 
the ‘Saka’. A terminology which relies perhaps too much on Herodotus could 


? For example, the plaque from the Kuban (Minns 1913, 279, fig. 205). 

" The 1995 exhibition catalogue for the Abbaye de Daoulas gives a good conspectus of 
Sarmatian styles (Schiltz 1995). And see the important article Schiltz 2002. 

? Pshenichniuk 2000, 29-30. The 5th century has been proposed by others but an iron sword 
seems of 4th-century type. 

P Aruz et al. 2000; and a resultant volume of essays, Aruz et al. 2006. 

^ RPEEC 59, pl. 33.241-245. 
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prove confusing and encourage an over-optimistic identification of ‘Scythians’ as 
experienced by Greeks in the Black Sea area in too many far-off places.” 

One feature of the Filippovka gold was the use of patterns determined by the 
Kerbschnitt technique, discussed above, in its special application as decoration on 
animal bodies of rows of crescents in decreasing size contained within sunken trian- 
gles, often horn-shaped and with crescent or spiral ends. In the East the decoration 
started on bronze plaques early in the Chinese series, perhaps late 4th century BC, 
and seemed clear evidence for the influence of woodworking techniques on the 
design of the models for the plaques. These models were for casting, possibly ini- 
tially of wood, then wax. The patterns do not appear on other belt plaques of more 
obvious nomad use and origin, in China or to the west, into the Altai, where there 
is plenty of woodwork but none with exactly these patterns, although, as remarked 
already, it appears earlier in Tuva. At Filippovka it is everywhere, the main differ- 
ence being that it is hammered in gold, in the usual Western technique, rather than 
cast, as in the East. Moreover, at Filippovka the wooden cores were often preserved 
(birch and willow) so that we might judge that it was clearly a carpenter’s tool that 
determined the patterns on the bodies.'^ The animals on which it appears are in the 
round but the pattern occurs also on what are probably harness or dress plaques, 
where on the whole other forms of patterning are preferred. 

The animal iconography at Filippovka is idiosyncratic, yet does not go beyond 
what we know already from the western steppes. However, there are motifs which 
find their closest kin in the East, not the West. One is a strictly symmetrical com- 
position of two stags, hind-quarters twisted above them, back to back." This is 
very close indeed to the device on several Chinese belt plaques of, it seems, no 
earlier than the 3rd century.'? Such strict symmetricality is not a prominent feature 
of the Western Animal Style (in the strict sense of that term) as seen in Central 
Asia, though apparent farther west and anywhere exposed to Greek or Mesopota- 
mian influence. Another motif met East and West, the reclining-ram plaque, is 
considered again below (Fig. 29); its only close kin are Eastern although its tech- 
nique is as that of the other gold at Filippovka. 

The question is whether the Kerbschnitt patterns and the distinctive twin-stag 
composition are enough to demonstrate a link with China, and if so, what type of 
link. One might copy the other, but the very symmetrical composition and the 
woodwork seem to have a better Eastern pedigree. A very few Chinese plaques went 
west — one of the Bear/Wolf series got as far as Pokrovka in Kazakhstan where it was 


1 The problem is discussed, not conclusively, by L.T. Yablonsky (2006). 
16 Bantikov 2006. 

V RPEEC pl. 33.242-243. 

55 RPEEC Rope Border Type 18, pl. 11.75-81. 
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reused.” People travel as readily as objects and a craftsman may have travelled west; 
there is certainly more than a suspicion that some travelled east into China, to judge 
from the very Anatolian-looking style of a pair of plaques from Aluchaideng, of 
about this period.” And the Kerbschnitt patterning is natural to a carpenter, although 
it is rarely attested in antiquity and the circumstances and geography of the phe- 
nomenon studied here suggest a more direct link between East and West, the West 
in this case apparently having the precedence, but even in the West the Filippovka 
finds are remarkably sui generis, perhaps an isolated occurrence. 

Again speaking for the priority in the West of some features which seem to 
become the special property of the Eastern plaques is the use of animal- or bird- 
heads as terminals for the points of antlers, a feature which becomes a major border 
pattern on the Eastern plaques, with or without the antler attached, but which first 
appeared in Scythian art on the Black Sea in the 4th century BC or earlier.”! 

Finally, it may be recalled that the Filippovka tomb also contained Achaemenid 
vessels of precious metal.” These seem to confirm a relatively early date, but we may 
also recall the Kobyakov Treasure (with the famous diadem) generally dated no 
earlier than the 1st century AD, but containing also seals of a debased Graeco- 
Persian type (including a tabloid).? The Achaemenid legacy was long-lived, far flung. 

We can only utter the usual apologetic excuse that ‘new finds may throw 
light...’, and suffer the uncertainty about what went west, what went east, what 
was disseminated from the centre, and by the movement of peoples, or of indi- 
vidual craftsmen. There are still no simple answers, and I proceed now to consider 
some of the typical cases, involving, among much else, the “Animal Style’, for 
which we need also to consider the animals. 


Animal Poses, Real and Assumed 

The twisted animal is a hallmark of the Animal Style. It appeared on the earliest of 
the Chinese Rope Border plaques, so in the latest 4th century BC, and it is earlier 
in the ‘Scythian’ West. It may appear to be a very specific stylisation devised by 
artists for dramatic effect or convenience of composition, but it is based on obser- 
vation. Animals hunting each other chase and leap; thereafter the fight continues 
on the ground, and viewed from above, as from horseback, the creatures are 
wrapped around each other commonly with forelegs and hind-legs appearing on 


? RPEEC 55, B/W 4. pl. 27.196-198. On ‘Scythian’ Kerbschnitt at Tuva, see above, n. 3. 
2 RPEEC 69, pl. 42.310. 

^ RPEEC 22-33. For example Boardman 1994, 200, fig. 6.20; Artamonov 1969, pl. 324. 
? Aruz et al. 2000, nos. 19, 93-95. They could have been long kept. 

3 Lebedynsky 2002, 110; Les Scythes 1994, 79. 
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opposite sides of the body. The artist has to render the group in a single plane and 
try to make the animals distinct, hence the apparent ‘distortion’. This is also the 
common view of a single reclining animal seen obliquely, forelegs forward, hind- 
legs spread to the far side. I remarked in RPEEC (p. 13) that such a pose is adopted 
by creatures in repose, such as appear in the round, as lid handles for example — 
with an example from the Altai. The same pose appears in Minoan/Mycenaean art 
for single creatures, although there the attacks are usually shown at the earlier stage, 
with the predator leaping on the prey. The mode is common to Asian art, west to 
east, though not to the more formal arts of Mesopotamia and Persia (with one 
exception, below). It belongs to the steppes and must thence have entered Chinese 
art at least for fighting groups. 

But apparently distorted bodies are not confined to fighting scenes, and there is a 
far longer history in China of distorted and coiled single animals — the Rolltier — how- 
ever unrealistic in early examples. The pose is, again, a natural one as viewed from 
above, the creature’s head seen in profile or from above, as sleeping, its fore and hind 
legs commonly, though not always, lying together, as it were bisecting the circle. 

In an article of 1938 M. Loehr effectively demonstrated the antiquity of the 
Rolltier motif in China. And B. Brentjes’s comprehensive account of the motif in 
1994 demonstrated its range in Asia, and its adoption in Persia (surely via the 
Medes) as the motif for the decoration of the chapes of akinakes scabbards. In its 
basic form it is most suitable for circular attachments and so plays no part in the 
record of the belt plaques, although the Kerbschnitt style is used for animals on 
various circular buttons, knobs and other attachments, where we can see that the 
same principles of the composition apply.? Its classic form is created in the West, 
and from quite an early date. Here the bisection of the circle by fore and hind legs 
is emphasised, with much play of circle or spiral for joints, but a decorative addition 
is the small head or figure of an animal which is commonly applied to the shoulder. 


Belt Buckle Types 

The buckles considered in RPEEC are generally mirrored pairs and the attachment 
is indicated by a hole in one plaque which will receive a hook attached to the other 
end of the belt, but not to a plaque rather than the backing material, so the grip 
depends on the material not the plaques. The only variant in the main Rope Border 
series is with small plaques, still in pairs, but with a loop attached at the side of one 
of them for attachment rather than a hole through it. However, listing related 


** One might add RPEEC pl. 33.240. 
^ RPEEC 28-29. 
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‘Ordos’ and Chinese series revealed other systems. Thus, most of the outline plaques, 
where the shape of the animal body determines the whole, do not appear in 
mirrored pairs and we may suppose that the single outline animal was the only belt 
decoration. We may here consider whether these variants have kin farther afield. 

The common Eastern rectangular belt plaques are in use and manufacture as far 
west as the Minussinsk basin but are rarely closely matched beyond. An incomplete 
example from Kampyrtepa, near Termez, far west along the Oxus, has a horse 
which is very similar to the Easterners but it is collapsing, with its nomad rider, 
presumably in battle.” The border is a narrow band of cross-hatching, compatible 
with the Eastern borders, and although the subject would not altogether surprise us 
in the East, it is still more at home in the West. It is judged to be of the 2nd/1st cen- 
turies BC. 

The Getty treasures" seem certainly to be from south Central Asia although, as 
so often, nothing precise can be said about their provenance. The dates seem to run 
from the 2nd century BC perhaps into the Ist century AD. Just one gold buckle 
composed of two rams’ heads? is of the type well known from Derestuy,” north of 
China, and there are two wolf-head attachments” strongly reminiscent of the crea- 
tures on spiral ornaments across Asia, which are considered below. Otherwise the 
belt furniture is quite different, and hammered, not cast. 

One type of fastening met in the East has later Western kin. Its basic form is as 
a semicircular hoop attached at one end of a plaque or outline figure and having a 
knob at its centre. It appears on several of the outline-animal plaques, usually tigers, 
and we can probably include some where the hoop is simply part of an arched 
animal body (small prey). These are relatively early — surely pre-Han — and not 
much represented to the west. There is an angular version from Siberia on a plaque 
related to the Sargat plaques (below)?! In the south the most striking example 
(Fig. 5), gold with inlays, carries a classical group of a man fighting a centaur, prob- 
ably 3rd century BC or later and of no closer provenance than south Central Asia.? 

Related are the openwork plaques which have a knob or hook at the centre of 
one end, or a knob and hook at either end. In this form they do not appear in the 


€ Ilyasov and Rusanov 1997-98, 149, pl. 7.4. 
” Pfrommer 1993. 

® Pfrommer 1993, no. 95. 

? Pfrommer 1993, no. 95; cf. RPEEC 70-71, pl. 44. 

?' Pfrommer 1993, nos. 93-94. 

3! Koryakova 2006, 103, fig. 1. 

%2 Abdullaev 2007b, 562-63, fig. 16. The centaur is a rare creature in Indo-Greek art but appears 
on fabric from the Tarim basin: Wagner er al. 2009; Jones 2009. And as a bronze rhyton found far 
north, near Gilgit, Boardman 1994, 149, fig. 4.95 (Errington and Cribb 1992, no. 95; no. 126: a 


Gandharan centauress). 
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main Eastern series except insofar as they relate to those with the hoop and knob. 
In the West the type is widespread, commonly with a simple camel (Fig. 6), or 
camel-being-attacked, motif, and is current in ‘Sarmatian’ areas.? Comparable 
pieces figuring the busts of embracing man and woman could be Parthian.” 

The less usual shapes among the Eastern bronzes may also find an echo or link 
to the west. Two examples of oval shape with blunt ends bear a rough resemblance 
in shape to the famous bone plaques from Orlat, just north of Samarkand, restored 
as belt buckles.” The bronzes’ come from the East (Xichagou, Fig. 7) as well as the 
Minussinsk area, and one of them has a subject roughly related to Orlat, where 
there are armoured cavalrymen, and for which a date somewhere late BC is perhaps 
preferable to anything much later. The bronze plaques show two riders but their 
mounts seem not to be horses, as I at first thought, but felines with hairy bodies and 
strange muzzles: details are imprecise. Their riders are rather similarly dressed, but 
seemingly equipped with quivers, most like the famous Eastern plaques with 
wrestlers, and one with a straight sword.? The other seems to have a bird on his wrist 
— falconry. So here the comparison is a matter of shape mainly, secondarily subject. 


The ‘Sargat’ Cultures 

To the east, but not as far as the main sources of Peter’s Treasure, lie what are 
perhaps by now properly definable as the Sargat cultures, with notable finds at 
Sidorovka and Issakovka, studied recently by Ludmila Koryakova.? Many finds 
bring us close to the main belt-plaque series of the East, with drop-borders and 
openwork, but also plentiful inlay, again recalling the Sarmatian. The dragon 
plaques are conspicuous, but here we meet the odd fact that they were competently 
copied in nephrite, suggesting a currency closer to China.” A version with plain 
border, gold with glass inlays (Fig. 8) comes from yet farther west, the Rostov area, 
related to later Sarmatian.“ There is also a ‘horse-shoe’ plaque of the type com- 
monest in the North East, but here with two heraldic Greek griffins, which do not 
look at all late (Fig. 9).!' Otherwise the sites carry a strong taste of the Late 


5 For example Korolkova 2006, 202, fig. 5.10—12; 204, fig. 7. Schiltz 1995, 30, 32, no. 32, from 
the Rostov area. 

3t Curtis 2001; pl. 13a appears to have a Greek Europa on the bull. 

3 Often discussed. As belt plaques, Ilyasov and Rusanov 1997-98; Abdullaev 2007a, 87-89. 

*© RPEEC 70-71, pl. 43.322-323. 

* RPEEC pl. 51.381-384. 

?* Koryakova 2006. 

2 RPEEC 79, pl. 52.389-3992, pl. 32.236 (nephrite). 

^ Schiltz 1995, no. 114. 

“| Koryakova 2006, 108, fig. 5; cf the shapes in RPEEC pl. 44. 
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Fig. 6: Gold plaque. St Petersburg, State Fig. 7: Bronze plaque from Xichagou. 
Hermitage Museum. 


Fig. 8: Gold plaque from Khapry, Rostov region. Azov, Fig. 9: Silver buckle from 
Museum of Ethnography. Sidorovka. 


Hellenistic, including the famous curled Hellenised griffin phalerae and inscribed 
phialai, gifts from Parthia and the South,” as well as a scabbard recalling both the 
east and Tillya Tepe. And these scabbard types can carry us yet farther west to the 
Rostov area, where the decoration can admit the familiar camel iconography as well 
as the Greek griffin,? but they are part of a different story. 


A Yuehzhi Style? 

The Tillya Tepe graves in north Afghanistan present much that must be taken as 
the local style for the Yuehzhi in the mid-1st century AD, with an obvious admix- 
ture of Chinese, Saka, Greek and Indian, at the northerly border of their new 
Kushan empire. But the Yuehzhi appeared first as rivals of the Hsiungnu (Xiongnu), 
roughly in Gansu province, before their defeat by them and their movement west- 
ward in 162 BC. Their culture was agricultural/nomad, they were notable cavalry- 
men, culturally not perhaps any closer to the Hsiungnu than to many north 


© Koryakova 2006, 108-12. 
8 Schiltz 1995, 74-76, nos. 104-105. 
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Chinese. They were settled close to China by the 7th century BC, before the 
Hsiungnu.^ Are they or their art readily distinguishable before their arrival on the 
Oxus, or did they simply share the general art-and-craft traditions of the Eastern 
nomads, including the Hsiungnu? Their ultimate source was different: they were 
Indo-Europeans (later identifiable as Tocharians), with a distinctive physiognomy 
for East Asia, not that of the broadly Mongoloid natives of the easternmost steppes 
and China. When they were eventually moved on by the Hsiungnu, the major 
group took the northern route, north of the Tien Shan mountains, round through 
Kyrgystan/Tajikistan (Ferghana), on to the Oxus, and thus through areas occupied 
by other nomad peoples, Saka/Scythians and the like, many perhaps more settled 
(by lakes and oases), and so through areas which had been penetrated by Persians, 
Macedonians and, most lately, Greeks.” 

For the arts of these areas which might perhaps be associated with the Yuehzhi 
we perhaps may take, in the east, those attested in the area of Alagou and Urum- 
chi; and, farther west, those exemplified by the finds of Issyk-kul, representing, it 
may be, either an earlier home or more probably their later progress west. 

Much of the fine goldwork in the eastern area (Alagou) has been associated with 
the Chinese belt styles of the Early Han period, yet it differs from them in some 
particulars. How does it relate to the Issyk-kul gold, commonly assigned a much 
earlier date? Can it be better related to the Yuehzhi than the Hsiungnu, or even the 
Saka? The correspondences are worth a little attention.“ 

One possibly (but possibly not) significant class of object in this matter is the 
spiraliform necklet, armlet, torque or headdress decorated at its ends with the body, 
forepart or at least head of an animal. This appears already in the 4th century BC 
at Aluchaideng (north Ordos, Fig. 10)" and in the company of the rectangular 
relief plaques which gave rise to the Rope Border series in China. But the feature 
does not become a characteristic of what we regard as Hsiungnu/north Chinese 
arts, and its occasional appearance in Peter’s Treasure may be accounted for by its 
more westerly popularity. The bracelet with animal-head terminal was an Achae- 
menid Persian and Greek feature, going back to the 5th century BC, and this could 
have been a model, although the notion of animal-head terminals is world-wide, 
whether or not applied to a spiral or hoop. In the form in which we are now 


^ The best account of the Yuehzhi and their history down to the Kushan empire is by Xinru Liu 
(Liu 2001). 

^ See Benjamin 2003 — a major source now. 

^* Briefly remarked in RPEEC 69. E.C. Bunker addresses many of these broader issues (Bunker 
1992). 

" Good photograph in Kessler 1993, 48-49, 53, fig. 25. The creatures are close to those on the 
gold plaques from the site and Xigoupan (RPEEC pl. 41.299-305). 
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considering it, it was no stranger to Sarmatian arts in the West, and from an early 
date.** But this sidesteps the main issue. 

At Alagou the animal foreparts, and other animal studies, often carry pure 
Kerbschnitt patterning and other features like twisted animals in circles,? which are 
very close to devices seen in northern China, notably in the early Rope Border 
series, its predecessors and kin, which seem Chinese in origin and use Their pres- 
ence at Alagou, south of the main steppe areas where Hsiungnu ruled, makes good 
sense, and if characteristic of the Yuehzhi, this might further distance them from the 
Hsiungnu culturally and artistically. Notice especially the twisted tiger with extended 
shoulder line (Fig. 11). Their alleged date, 4th—3rd century, places them close to the 
early stages of the Chinese Kerbschnitt belt-plaques which hardly begin before the 
late 4th century, when Wuling changed Chinese cavalry dress. It would be possible 
to think that the Yuehzhi in this respect at least matched Chinese fashion more 
closely then their rival Hsiungnu to the north and east. Moreover, there seems to be 
evidence that this Yuehzhi style was apparent also south of the Taklamakan desert.” 

After the defeat of the Yuehzhi by the Hsiungnu one group moved south and 
west, past the Taklamakan, but the major group moved west, north of the Tien 
Shan range. In the area of Issyk-kul, they met and defeated the Saka/Scythians, and 
settled there for nearly three decades. But in 132 BC they were attacked and 
defeated by the Wusun and had to move on through Ferghana. They were then 
soon on the Oxus and preparing to shift the Bactrian Greeks on south. We do not 
see them clearly archaeologically in this new home until the mid-1st century AD at 
Tillya Tepe, where their arts still reveal a strong record of their past, and of their 
former Chinese and later Greek neighbours. Do these arts hold any clue to help 
identify their earlier arts on the borders of northern China? 

In the Issyk-kul area we have golden artefacts down to around the 4th century 
BC which broadly match what is found to the north and west and regarded as 
Saka/Scythian in type.°' There is then also a major kurgan burial of a chieftain, at 
first dated 5th/4th century BC, now more commonly to at least the late 4th cen- 
tury BC, but also even attributed to the Saka chieftain Mauakes, leader of the Saka 
at the battle with Alexander at Gaugamela in 331 BC.” The finds include an 


‘8 A brilliant example from Tuva (Arzhan 2), with minuscule animals: Parzinger 2008, 12, fig. 9; 
Chugunov et al. 2006, 130, fig 5, accompanied by the Kerbschnitt-decorated crescent plaque, our 
Fig. 2. This seems an early ‘Scythian’ grave. 

^ RPEEC pl. 42.313-314; Wang Binghua 1987. Cf Eskenazi, Sale Catalogue, London, 
11 June-5 July, 1991, no. 59. 

5 Frankfort 1998 (Zaghunluk). 

>! Akishev 1983, 46-63. 

? Thus, Bivar 2006. 
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Fig. 11: Gold tiger appliqué from Alagou. 


animal-head torque, antithetic winged-horned horse foreparts (rather Persian), 
twisted lions with body markings very like Kerbschnitt, frontal lion masks (Fig. 12) 
and elk-head appliqués (Fig. 13), reclining-stag buckles with eared bird-head (also 
on a dagger handle), shoulder lines and a version of Kerbschnitt for the ribs 
(Fig. 14), gold finger rings of Greek type, one with a feathered head on it (Fig. 
15), a curled wolf knob (Fig. 16), distinctive slim plaques with twisted horses and 
stags (Figs. 17-18). Much in all this, however, the slim plaques and notably the 
tiger with the shoulder-line extended in a wisp (Fig. 19), recalls the subjects and 
animal-body decoration at Alagou. Much also closely anticipates and matches 1st- 
century AD Tillya Tepe — the elk heads, finger rings, curled-animal knobs, slim 
plaques, steppe florals, while the facing lion heads anticipate (?) the later Sarmatian 
(and may contribute to the Indian karttimukha). Both have Persianised opposed 
animal protomes. Again, a shoulder line for a tiger or lion may project above its 
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Fig. 12: Gold lion mask from Issyk-Kul. Fig. 13: Gold elk head from Issyk-Kul. 


Fig. 14: Gold buckle from Issyk-Kul. 


Fig. 16: Gold knob from Issyk-Kul. 
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Fig. 21: Gold plaque, London market. 
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back into a wing-like curl (Fig. 19), and for a stag into a bird head (Fig. 14);? 
compare an attacker at Tillya Tepe (Fig. 20). Remove the restored conical cap of 
the Issyk-kul buried chief, and the headdress is also not so far from florals at Tillya 
Tepe. That this could even be a Yuehzhi burial of the 2nd century BC seems to me 
at least arguable, though the type of burial is ambitious, unlike the usual ‘podboy’ 
burials and aping the Scythian. It certainly contained as much to be matched later 
in the south as with earlier Saka finds and style. 

The Yuehzhi were horsemen, and had passed through Ferghana, home of the 
‘Divine Horses’ coveted by the Chinese. That Tillya Tepe should have yielded an 
image of what I have taken for an Oriental ‘Master of the Divine Horses’ seems 
wholly appropriate. His creatures appear at their most equine on plaques of the 
same type, but larger, found in another Bactrian treasure (Fig. 21). 

The Tillya Tepe prince deserves another look especially in the light of revision 
of details of his dress.’ His rank is indicated by the horse buried by his coffin. He 
was trousered, as befits a horseman, not skirted, as was first thought. The gold 
phiale by his head, although carrying a Greek weight inscription, is not very typi- 
cally Greek in decoration — more grooved than fluted, perhaps Persian. The little 
gold ibex, which the excavator thought attached to it, may have been on his cap, 
along with a gold ‘tree’, perhaps as much like a Chinese ‘money tree’ as any Scyth- 
ian ornament. His lobed short-sword scabbard boasts a dancing bear and a dragon, 
both of Chinese Han type, while overall it most resembles the Sarmatian scabbard 
from near Rostov, decorated in the more westerly mode with its camels and Greek 
griffins.’ The two make an interesting commentary on Western and Eastern deco- 
rative treatments of the same weapon type. His dagger sheath has a similar Chinese 
dragon attacking an antlered feline monster. His belt was of linked discs, as seen at 
Issyk-kul. His buckles with a Chinaman in a monster chariot was textile-backed, 
the technique for many Chinese belt plaques. 


5 Akishev 1983, 78, 99. The feathered head on the ring (Fig. 15) oddly recalls a head scratched 
on a birch-bark roundel from a Hsiungnu burial in the west (Buriat): Miniaev and Sakharovska 2007, 
51, fig. 22. Lebedynsky (2009, 69) takes it for a shaman’s head. The shoulder line at Tillya Tepe, 
Sarianidi 1985, 181(4.35); of RPEEC pl. 38.274. 

* On the Tillya Tepe examples, see Boardman 2003, fig. 5; the legs and feet are clearly equine. 
Ibid., 356, fig. 6 is the piece figured here (Christies, London, 25 April 2001, lot 28, photograph). 
Other examples are known from the Mir Zakah treasure. Further on the general type of such heraldic 
figures between east and west, see Ustinova 2005, 64-79. For the great horses themselves see also, 
perhaps, the winged horses of RPEEC 43, Type 36. The Master’s head resembles clay heads from sites 
closer to Ferghana: Abdullaev 2003, 34, II-2,3 and fig. 4, which seems to confirm his identity and 
function. 

> Yatsenko 2001. 

°° Schiltz 1995, nos. 104-105. 
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Fig. 22: Gold plaque, London market. Fig. 23: Gold plaque, London market. 


Fig. 29: Gold plaque from Filippovka. Ufa, Archaeological Museum. 
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It is important to stress the Chinese and ‘east of Tienshan’ connections of the 
finds at Tillya Tepe since they demonstrate that the complex is not simply another 
mixed-nomad-local assemblage, that the ‘nomad’ element seems specifically Yue- 
hzhi with little or nothing similar on contemporary Saka/Sarmatian sites. 


The Reclining Ram Plaques 

There is an unusual plaque type not considered in RPEEC but which requires a 
home, perhaps beyond the main sources for it in the east (Aluchaideng, Xigoupan, 
in gold), but it also appears in the Far West, at Filippovka. It is unusual in having a 
reclining ram as motif, with the head and neck made in the round and the ground 
patterned with flowers (Figs. 22-23). The subject is very isolated in style and per- 
haps technique (‘gold hammered over iron’ is reported). The compositional device 
might derive from earlier figures in China, in the round (Fig. 24).°® The floral deco- 
ration on the ground of the plaques may link them to some gold plaques with plain 
borders and in low relief, showing pairs of reclining rams (but not in high relief), or 
tigers in pairs or a foursome (Figs. 25-28).°° Their date can hardly be before the 2nd 
century BC. But at Filippovka — earlier, therefore — the rams appear rendered in the 
familiar local manner, in hammered gold with relief spirals (Fig. 29),°° and we are 
faced again with the question of origins and currency of the type, East or West. 


Addenda to RPEEC 
A tiger lifting a stag, similar to the ‘BP’ plaques RPEEC pl. 38. 279—280, has 
appeared on the market (Fig. 30).°' 

A Rope Border openwork ox plaque (Type 41) has appeared (Fig. 31), with large 
openwork/inlay drops on the body recalling the familiar treatment of hair on the 
pairs of oxen which appear often on the nomad Bar Border plaques (RPEEC 
pl. 57.440-442).° So the motif seems to have been accepted into the Chinese series. 


7” Kessler 1993, 63, fig. 36. Eskenazi, Sale Catalogue, London, 11 June-5 July, 1991, no. 63 (two). 
Jaeger and Kansteiner’s forthcoming publication of Asian metalwork in the Bible Lands Museum, 
no. 29 (two). 

55 As So and Bunker 1995, no. 30; Bunker 2002, no. 4. 

” Eskenazi, Sale Catalogue, London, 11 June-5 July, 1991, nos. 62 (rams), 60-61 (tigers). 

9? Aruz et al. 2000, no. 97. 

61 BCGalleries x3756 (7 x 4); and x3755 is a duplicate of the tiger carrying a man, RPEEC 
pl. 58.450. 

9? Market, Artemision 20.16411 (L 6.6). 
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Fig. 30: Bronze plaque. Market, New York. Fig. 31: Bronze plaque. Market, New York. 
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Fig. 32: Gold plaque from Jiaohe-Gou Bei. 


The raptor-attacking-a-tiger type, known from gold examples in Peter the 
Great’s Treasure in the West,” is gratifying now also represented in the East by a 
find in China (Jiaohe-Gou Bei), also all-gold (Fig. 32).^ In RPEEC 23 I remarked 
the bird’s possible relationship to the story of the roc or rukh, the mythical bird, 
and no doubt such representations, as well as fossils and the real “elephant bird’ of 
Madagascar contributed to its popularity, let alone the continuing training of 
golden eagles in Kyrgystan to attack mammals.9 One is perhaps entitled to specu- 
late whether Herodotus' 'griffins that guard the gold' are not their kin, being eared 
also, but with lion- not eagle-bodies, deriving from Near Eastern, not Central 
Asian iconography; and so the role of the Elamite/Mesopotamian 'griffin-monster 
is also invoked. But this is another subject to emerge from Central Asian studies 
and probably also involves fossil finds. 

In RPEEC I drew attention to examples of the Chinese Rope Border plaque 
style executed on objects of other shapes, including outline animals (for example 
the antelopes; pl. 18.130-131). In the same spirit are Kerbschnitt-decorated twisted 
horses set in triangular frames, making them a far more traditional type of Chinese 
ornament, though not unknown in the steppes. 

The late openwork plaques with geometric patterns (RPEEC 83), though gener- 
ally regarded as probably belonging to the Xianbei, are also found far to the west.” 


® RPEEC 75, pl. 47.357. 

& Waugh 2008, 6, fig. 13, from Jiaohe-Gou Bei, tomb 1, Han period. 

* A very full account of records of the creature in Yule 1921, I, 412-21. 
66 Market, UK. 

5 Minns 1913, 244, fig. 152. 
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Fig. 33: Gold plaque. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum St 186. 


Finally, one splendid late Rope Border plaque, whose details came to my atten- 
tion too late for inclusion, is worth illustration, not least for the way in which it so 
closely mirrors the landscape interests of Han artists of the 1st century BC. Several 
in RPEEC (pls. 14-15, Type 24) present animals in a mountainous setting of 
plants and streams, closely matching a favourite Early Han motif. The new one, in 
Jerusalem (Figs. 33-34), has the same sweeping patterns of a floral/landscape 
character, simplified, but it also includes four small figures of bears feeding on the 
plants (top corners and centre) and, at the lower border, two cave-like apertures 
with a bear and a boar emerging — a true rustic idyll. 


® Bible Lands Museum St-186; a pair; 12.7 x 6.6 cm. Jaeger and Kansteiner forthcoming, 
no. 14. I am grateful to Mrs B. Borowski for the picture, as for the others used in RPEEC. 
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Fig. 34: Gold plaque. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum St 186 (by 
kind permission of Mrs B. Borowski, Bible Lands Museum). 
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Abstract 

A key question following the discovery of mosaic pavements below the current flooring of 
the Church of the Nativity involves their proposed date. They are generally assigned to the 
first half of the 5th century as opposed to the Constantinian period of the first church’s 
construction. By reconsidering the design programme of the mosaics and archaeological 
evidence, which are the key determinants of the accepted date, this paper argues they are 
indeed the original Constantinian floors. The significance is that the mosaics are amongst 
the earliest surviving examples from churches, and confirm a broad continuum from 
Hellenistic to early church mosaic decoration in the East. 


The Church and its Mosaic Pavement Decoration 

An extensive survey of the Justinianic-era Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem was 
conducted by the Department of Antiquities of Palestine in 1932 and 1934 follow- 
ing an earthquake and serious concerns over the structural integrity of the build- 
ing.’ A large portion of the existing floor was lifted, revealing considerable sections 
of an earlier mosaic pavement in the nave, octagonal sanctuary, north and south 
aisles, and the atrium. Although the first Church of the Nativity was commissioned 
by Constantine, the pavement has been dated by and large to the first half of the 
5th century. This has been established primarily upon its place in a stylistic chro- 
nology conceived by E. Kitzinger for mosaics in the Byzantine East, and substanti- 
ated by some archaeological factors. 

Both of these areas are now in need of re-examination. First of all, the archaeo- 
logical findings that point to a post-Constantinian date — two patches of worn thresh- 
old and the modification of the stylobates in the aisles, appear to have been misinter- 
preted. Moreover, the design programme of the nave and sanctuary raises some prima 
facie questions, as it does not correlate with other floors of the 5th century, but 
reflects more closely the compositional arrangements and decorative elements found 
principally in Antioch and during the first half of the 4th century. An analysis of 
extant 3rd- and 4th-century mosaics in Palestine also shows that provincial stylistic 
antecedents for the Nativity pavement designs are lacunose. 


! Harvey 1935. 
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A revised assessment indicates the mosaic pavements are in fact Constantinian, 
and thus comprise the original flooring of the first edifice. This is important as 
4th-century church pavements are extremely rare, and this basilica is one of the 
first — and key — Christian buildings constructed in the East. The technical exper- 
tise apparent in the Nativity floors also matches that found in Antioch, and it is 
highly probable that artisans from this leading centre for mosaic production were 
employed to pave the Imperial commission. 


Description of the Church 

The Constantinian-era basilica built above the traditional cave of the Nativity was 
dedicated on 31 May 339.” Construction had probably commenced shortly after 
the empress Helena visited the site in 326, and the basilica is already mentioned in 
AD 333 by the Bordeaux Pilgrim.’ The current structure, however, dates from the 
period of Justinian, and was in all likelihood rebuilt after the Samaritan revolt of 
AD 529.4 At the time of the excavation a significant area of the mosaic pavement 
was found to be covered in ash and fragments of burnt wood, which would tend to 
substantiate the surmise that the Justinian church was built following violent 
destruction of the first church. 

The first church was composed of a large atrium with an open courtyard and 
surrounding porticoes, an almost square basilica hall measuring 27 m in length and 
26.2 m in width, and an eastern octagonal sanctuary with a diameter of 16.5 m 
which was built over the Grotto of the Nativity (Fig. 1). The basilica contained a 
nave, and inner and outer aisles divided by four rows of nine columns. The nave 
was 9 m wide, whilst the inner aisles had a width of 3 m and outer aisles 3.5 m. 
The mosaic pavement discovered in the nave was located at an average depth of 
0.705 m below the level of the Justiniananic floor,’ and the octagonal pavements 
were 0.260 m below the mean level of the corresponding Justinianic floor.° Unfor- 
tunately, the atrium was only partially excavated, but the extant floor plan indicates 


? Milik 1960, 572. The dedication is mentioned by Eusebios of Caesarea in his Vita Constantini 
(3. 43. 1); for an English translation, see Cameron and Hall 1999, 137. 

> See Wilkinson 1999, 33. 

* Prokopios of Caesarea does not mention the Church of the Nativity in De Aedificiis but merely 
refers to the rebuilding of the walls at Bethlehem by Justinian (5. 9. 12). In view of the church's obvi- 
ous significance, it seems probable that the Justinianic edifice was constructed after the completion of 
Prokopios work, rather than simply an accidental omission (Wilkinson 2002, 287). The clearest 
account to attribute the reconstruction of the basilica to Justinian following the Samaritan Revolt 
comes from the Annals of Eutychios, Patriarch of Alexandria, written shortly before AD 939; the text 
is provided by Breydy 1985, vol. 471, 106, vol. 472, 88. 

* Measurements at different points varied between 0.670—0.815 m, due to areas of subsidence 
and bulging, and between the floors loose filling was found (Richmond 1937, 68). 

$ Richmond 1937, 69. 
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that it was separated from the western part of the nave by a series of steps at the 
thresholds. It appears to have been paved with a plain white mosaic; a decorative 
band of simple guilloche may have acted to outline the paths leading to the church.’ 


The Pavement Design Scheme 

Given the decoration of the nave and octagonal sanctuary comprise one of the key 
points of the dating contention, a detailed description is necessary. The mosaic of 
the nave (16.36 x 6.80 m) is essentially divided into west and east carpets, though 
much of the area in the main field has been destroyed (Fig. 2). The western carpet 
(6.50 x 6.80 m) contains an elaborate border featuring a wave-band followed by a 
series of interlaced medallions housing rosettes, a ‘rainbow cable’, and a frieze of 
acanthus leaf medallions framing vegetal motifs. Beyond the borders are sections of 
complex interlaceries that may constitute either an inner border or the main field. 

The field of the eastern carpet (9.86 x 6.80 m) comprises six square panels (two 
columns of three — each measuring 2.60 x 2.60 m) demarcated by a wave-band 
border. The north-western panel is the best preserved. It has an arrangement of 
nine squares, of which just over six are well preserved (Fig. 3). Three squares (and 
the vestiges of a fourth) display an identical pattern of a single swastika meander: 
its bands are decorated with either a simple guilloche or rainbow cables, and extend 
beyond the squares to form inner borders for the panel. Interlacing bands and 
Solomon’s knots feature in two of the remaining squares, whilst the north-eastern 
example has an elaborate star of squares over a field of zigzags. 

Although the south-western panel is predominantly lost, it can be ascertained 
from an intact section in the south-west corner that the pattern was most likely an 
arrangement of five octagons set in a quincunx formation and connected by small 
swastika squares in guilloche. There is also a predilection for complex interlaceries. 

Of the central pair of panels, only the northern example preserves a reasonable 
degree of the field. A large round medallion decorated with a shield of triangles is 
discernable, and in the centre is a smaller circle with traces of an interlaced pattern. 
The spandrels enclose rays projecting from the corners. The south panel is almost 
completely obliterated save a spandrel in the south-eastern corner: it frames two 
spindles and several small spirals. 

The two easternmost panels were also adorned with large round medallions. 
Both of them frame patterns of very complex interlaced bands and loops, and zig- 
zags fill the spandrels. 

Small areas of decoration on the plain white field are limited to the easternmost 
area of the nave, the north transept and the inner south aisle. East of the nave 


7 Harvey and Harvey 1937, 12. 
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Fig. 1: Reconstruction of the floor plan of the Constantinian Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem 
(after Richmond 1937). 


Fig. 2: Composite photograph of the nave mosaics (after Harvey 1935, pl. XX). 


carpets are two small squares (0.725 x 0.725 m) that flank the steps leading to the 
sanctuary. They house simple geometric motifs: in the north square are a Solo- 
mon's knot and the acrostic IXOYC;? whilst five Solomon's knots decorate the 
south square. In the north transept is a plain black border which serves to define 
the north-west corner of the room, and also encloses three small black crosses 


* IXOYC: ’Inooös Xerotb¢ Heod Yiös Xocfo — Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour’. Kitzinger 
(1970, 643) has argued that the acrostic IXOYC and the Solomon’s knots from the two square panels 
operated here as apotropaic devices, flanking the low platform at the easternmost area of the nave that 
probably acted as a step leading to the sanctuary and grotto. Kitzinger (2002, 296-305, figs. 1, 3) also 
noted the presence of a similar Solomon’s knot motif on a small panel at the threshold of the sanctu- 
ary in a basilica at Antioch-in-Pisidia, and dated to ca. AD 381. 
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Fig. 3: Detail of the nave east carpet (after Bagatti 1971, fig. 49). 


formed from simple florets.? Near the centre of the inner south aisle is a fragment 
of two adjoining panels, each decorated with simple geometric motifs. 

Only the north and north-western sections of the octagonal pavement laid above 
the Grotto of the Nativity survive, and encompass three quite distinct panels, all 
surrounded by a simple guilloche frame (Fig. 4). The border of the westernmost 
panel (ca. 1.50 x 3.60 m) has a frieze of medallions formed by acanthus sheaths and 
leaves, and house foliate motifs. The eastern part of the field is extant, and has a 
centrally placed swastika meander decorated with wave-bands and others of guil- 
loche; whilst boxes in perspective and dissecting circles comprise the rest of the field. 

A wedge-shaped panel bordered by a band of guilloche has been used by the 


mosaicists to overcome the compositional problems presented by creating an 


? Kitzinger (1970, 645) is less convinced of the possible apotropaic purpose of the three crosses, 
as they appear to bear no spatial relationship to the grotto entrance. The cruciform Martyrion of 
St Babylas at Kaouissie (AD 387), possesses three small crosses (and fractionally south was possibly a 
fourth) in the westernmost margin of the east arm; this area would have constituted the threshold to 
the sanctuary, and closely parallels the position of the acrostic sign near the eastern threshold at 
Bethlehem. For a comprehensive description of the Martyrion of St Babylas, and particularly the 
mosaics, see Donceel-Voüte 1988, 21-31. It seems that crosses set near windows during the early 
Byzantine period may have also demonstrated an apotropaic objective (Grabar 1946, 278). It is plau- 
sible that the north transept crosses at Bethlehem were originally placed near a window, particularly 
as they were set in the outer margin of the area. 
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Fig. 4: Composite photograph of the octagonal sanctuary mosaic (after Harvey 1935, fig. 102). 


octagonal mosaic. Its decoration consists of a vine-trellis emerging from near the 
innermost corner, and producing a series of round medallions. The entire field is 
filled with bunches of grapes, vine leaves and tendrils. 

The easternmost panel (cz. 2 x 3 m) has a field of octagons and squares and 
shares a number of compositional similarities with the south-west panel of the 
nave's east carpet. Like the latter example, the squares are swastika meanders 
decorated with bands of guilloche which extend to delineate the octagonal 
medallions and frame the entire panel. Seven medallions are intact, with three of 
them possessing geometric designs. Unlike the nave panel, however, the remaining 
four display pictorial images of birds and foliage against a white background. 

Examining the compositional and formal aspects of the pavements, they present 
as an array of intricate geometric and organic patterns and motifs. A tenuous sense 
of unity exists, due only to the enclosure of the nave carpets and octagonal sanctu- 
ary panels by common borders. In terms of composition, the east carpet of the 
nave is reduced to a series of essentially square panels like those of the octagon, 
whilst the large square-shaped west carpet of the nave has also been moderated 
somewhat by the employment of several borders. The sole variance in the group — 
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the wedge-shaped panel from the octagon — can be viewed as the product of an 
architectural anomaly. The nave’s east carpet panels and those of the octagon are 
further outlined by a shared border pattern in a manner similar to the main nave 
and sanctuary outer borders. There is a marked emphasis on the use of straightfor- 
ward guilloche bands throughout the decoration. A very complex and diverse array 
of interlacing is also evident. The mosaicists have further diversified their design 
repertoire by employing vegetal and zoomorphic motifs. In the nave this appears 
restricted to the acanthus frieze of the west carpet, though in the case of the octag- 
onal floor the treatment is far more liberal, as a second acanthus frieze, an entire 
panel enveloped in a vine-trellis and pictorial medallions featuring birds are all 
juxtaposed. One must also consider the possibility that more organic motifs origi- 
nally occupied the octagon. Extensive sections of the mosaics have been lost — at 
least three quarters of the octagon and more than half of the nave — including most 
of the south-west panel of the nave’s east carpet, which mirrors compositionally the 
octagonal carpet containing the bird panels. 


Proposed Dates for the Pavement 

Dates put forward for the mosaics are reasoned chiefly from stylistic considerations 
and, to a lesser extent, archaeological factors. Most scholars who have examined the 
floors, including L.H. Vincent, Kitzinger and M. Avi-Yonah consign them to the 
first half of the 5th century.'!° The earlier Constantinian era has rarely been 
espoused.'' Kitzinger is at the forefront of those positing a 5th-century period. 
His argument is centred on chronological and stylistic grounds, asserting the 
Bethlehem pavements’ design and range of motifs represents a transitional phase in 
the stylistic evolution of mosaics in the eastern Mediterranean. Both approaches are 
in need of scrutiny, but the archaeological evidence is the first recourse, as the 
stylistic argument’s validity is fatally flawed without its corroboration. 


10 Vincent (1937, 93-104) places the pavements somewhere in the period from the very end of 
the 4th century to the mid-5th century, in the era of Theodosius I or Athenais-Eudokia; Kitzinger 
(1965, 346-47, n. 29; 1970, 641) dates the floors towards the mid-5th century and during the era of 
Theodosius II; Avi-Yonah (1975, 203) also favours the first half of the 5th century; Ovadiah and 
Ovadiah (1987, 164) argue on stylistic grounds to the very end of the 4th century or early 5th cen- 
tury; Balty (1995, 95) ascribes the floors to the early 5th century, as does Dauphin 1997, 14; 
Dunbabin (1999, 193, n. 14) cites Kitzinger’s argument. Levi (1947, 464, n. 260) following an 
exhaustive discussion seems to attribute the mosaics to the period directly following the restoration 
after ca. AD 529. His observations appear solely reliant upon stylistic comparisons, and completely 
overlook the archaeological evidence: namely, the discovery of fragments of the Justinianic floor in 
situ (see the following discussion below, n. 18, which examines the floor levels). 

" Proponents of a Constantinian date for the mosaics are Harvey and Harvey 1937, 17 (see 
below, n. 15); Bagatti 1971, 183; and Crowfoot 1941, 119. 
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Archaeological Factors 

Shortly after the discovery of the mosaics, Pére Vincent of the Ecole biblique in 
Jerusalem highlighted from the excavator W. Harvey’s report two areas where 
white mosaic appears to extend over worn thresholds, in order to propose a post- 
Constantinian date. One is the cill at the western end of the inner north aisle, and 
the second is the southern corner of the step at the easternmost part of the nave 
that led to the octagonal sanctuary (Fig. 1).!* Vincent surmised these patches con- 
stitute part of the original white mosaic surround, and to be present over areas of 
well-worn threshold there must have been a considerable interval between the 
building of the first church and the laying of this nave pavement.’ There is a sec- 
ond dating contention highlighted by Avi-Yonah, that the mosaic flooring must 
have been paved after the first edifice was built as it is set at a higher level than the 
Constantinian column bases in the nave.'4 

Addressing firstly the issue of the worn thresholds, one can only reaffirm from the 
outset the observations of the excavator. Harvey actually responded directly to Vin- 
cent’s claim, stating that after carefully examining the two areas in question he remained 
convinced that the patches were a later repair, skilfully blended with the surrounding 
paving.” Also, it is not known if Vincent inspected the thresholds first-hand. 

Clear judgment of this quandary is somewhat encumbered due to the low reso- 
lution of the published images of the areas in question that were taken at the time 
of the excavations.'® Evident in the photograph of the north aisle (western) thresh- 
old (Fig. 5) are rows of tesserae which comprise the primary white pavement cours- 
ing oblique to the threshold cill (approximately north-west-south-east). In addi- 
tion is a small semicircular patch over the cill that has tesserae coursing parallel to 
it (north-south); whilst between these two areas is a further patch showing mixed 
coursing. There is an obvious directional inconsistency between the oblique section 
of tesserae at the top left-hand corner of the photograph — that demonstrates the 
main pavement surround — and those on or abutting the cill. It is unclear from the 
excavator's report if this third area of irregular paving also represents part of the 


? Harvey 1935, 18, figs. 65, 83. Only the eastern threshold step is mentioned by Harvey, though 
photographs of both patches are included in his publication. The area of repair to the cill from the 
north aisle is cited in Harvey and Harvey 1937, 12, pl. X(1). 

? Vincent 1937, 102-04; Levi (1947, 464) also highlights this evidence for his late dating of the 
pavements; Kitzinger (2002, 251, n. 16) suggests the threshold covering may be secondary, though 
maintains it is a valid point. 

^ Avi-Yonah 1975, 203; Ovadiah and Ovadiah 1987, 164. 

5 Harvey and Harvey 1937, 12, 16; and also Harvey 1935, 18; 1936, 29. 

'% Reproduced in this study at Figs. 5-6. The reported damage to both areas is marked in the 
detailed floor plan found in Richmond 1936, pl. XXXVI. 
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perceived repair, or simply the segment laid over the cill. The image of the eastern 
threshold (Fig. 6) also shows the patch of tesserae covering the step coursing east- 
west, likewise the adjacent area abutting the southern edge of the step, whilst the 
area bordering to the south has oblique coursing. If indeed these two sections of 
paving above the steps were contemporaneous with the surrounding pavement, it 
seems highly improbable that the mosaicists would have laid them in such a hap- 
hazard manner, and it lends considerable weight to the excavator's assertion that 
they in fact denote areas of later repair. 

The matter of the pavement level in relation to the column bases has also been 
noted by the original excavators. The plinth bases of the colonnades from the 
Justinian church are directly supported by squared blocks of stone (0.38 m in 
height) set at intervals along stylobates. When the flooring was surveyed in 1934 it 
was noted that fragments of the original Justinianic flooring were set at a level that 
corresponded with the seam between the plinth and the block of stone bearing it, 
such that only the plinths would have been visible in the Justinian church.? In 
essence this reconfirms that there was a reconfiguration of the entire colonnade 
arrangement during the Justinianic phase of the basilica. Below these supporting 
blocks the stylobates were found to be set on the surface rock and at a height more 
or less in parity with the mosaic floor, as a trench had been created by cutting 
through the existing pavement to make way for the foundations of the Justinianic 
colonnades. At every point where the stylobates were inspected the mosaic had 
been roughly cut away from its edges, leaving a gap of between 0.25 and 0.50 m in 
width between the mosaic and stylobates, which can only indicate that the stylo- 
bates were set at a later date than the mosaic floor.'? It seems that Avi-Yonah may 
have understood the column bases to be the original, unaltered Constantinian 
arrangement. 

Some compelling data also arises from the excavations conducted at the church 
and its northern environs by B. Bagatti in 1949—50. His soundings in the rooms 
directly north of the basilica revealed that the bedding of sections of white mosaic 
identical to that of the basilica and on the same gradient was set directly onto 


7 Harvey (1935, pl. XIX) also reproduces a drawing of the north aisle threshold that stresses the 
directional change of the tesserae coursing covering the damaged step. Other published photographs 
taken at the time of excavation appear to indicate that the tesserae of the plain white pavement were 
laid obliquely to the east-west floor plan, which is not uncommon in the churches of Byzantine 
Palestine. I had the opportunity to inspect the extant Church of the Nativity mosaics in August 2009, 
though unfortunately none of the white paving is currently exposed. 

? Richmond 1936, 79; 1937, 68, pl. XIV.2. 

? Harvey 1935, 19, 22-23; Richmond 1936, 79; Harvey and Harvey 1937, 12. 
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Fig. 6: Threshold leading to the sanctuary, showing area of repair (after Harvey 1935, fig. 65). 
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bedrock.? It follows that in the absence of any proof of additional flooring, it is 
difficult to reconcile that a church of such prestige and grandiose dimensions could 
have functioned for nearly a century without a furnished floor, unless that is, an 
earlier floor was wholly removed down to the bedrock prior to the laying of the 
mosaics. The existing archaeological information points towards the mosaics 
comprising the original flooring of the church, and therefore could have only been 
laid concurrently with the Constantinian church. 


The Stylistic Consideration 

The Nativity pavements’ position in Kitzinger’s stylistic chronology remains its 
primary dating determinant. The principles of his model have stood the rigours of 
testing and are not being disputed here. However, the design scheme of the pave- 
ments does not conform to Kitzinger’s various observed criteria, and it appears to 
pre-date the stylistic changes. Extant 3rd- and 4th-century mosaics from Palestine 
facilitate in constructing a picture of current provincial taste, but further polarise 
the Nativity pavements’ design: in actual fact the decorative elements find their 
closest parallels in mosaics from Antioch of the 4th century. 


The Nativity Floors in the Eastern Stylistic Evolution 

Mosaic floors produced in the eastern Mediterranean underwent considerable sty- 
listic modification during the 4th and 5th centuries. According to Kitzinger, the 
most significant of the changes occurred between about AD 350 and 450 and 
involved the development of ‘formalism’ in the floors. Pictorial emblemata, which 
were hitherto used by the mosaicists to create scenes carrying the illusion of depth, 
began to be replaced by patterns, organic motifs, and later figures that instead 
acknowledged the one-dimensional formal qualities of the surface.” The second 
advancement involves the transformation of compositions adorning large surface 
areas. The earlier trend is characterised by sequences of smaller panels, but begin- 
ning in the late 4th century, fields appear decorated with singular, unifying geo- 
metric designs.? Obviously this second change should be viewed as a consequence 
of the first, given that by merging the field into a single decorative and abstract 


2 Bagatti 1952, 28; 1962, 50; 1971, 183. The excavation focused on rooms directly north-west 
of the basilica which were raised with fill from the destroyed first church during the rebuilding under 
Justinian. 

? Amongst the arguments of the scholars who propose a 5th-century date for the mosaics there 
is no hint of speculation about the potential form of the hypothetical Constantinian floors. 

? Kitzinger 1965, 342-43; Balty 1995, 73. 

3 Kitzinger 1965, 343. 
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entity the mosaicist is, in essence, accepting the one-dimensional nature of the 
floor space. 

Three church pavements that are likely dated from the mid- to the late 
4th century affırm the preliminary phase of the stylistic change. The Basilica of 
Paul at Philippi in Greece has yielded nave pavements possibly of the mid- or third 
quarter of the 4th century." The floor pattern is divided into two zones: the west- 
ern zone is composed of four panels, each of which contains geometric patterns. Six 
panels occupy the eastern zone, four being square whilst the westernmost have two 
large medallions. Unlike the western area, where the designs are aniconic, the east- 
ern zone contains depictions of a series of birds and vegetal motifs (Fig. 7). A much 
stronger emphasis on abstract design prevails in the western part of the nave of the 
earliest church discovered under the Episcopal Basilica at Stobi in Macedonia, 
which may date to the period AD 360—400 on the basis of style, stratigraphic and 
numismatic evidence.? The field is chaotically treated with a patchwork of small 
and irregular panels, each revealing a different pattern, with some small birds inter- 
spersed in the eastern section of the floor. Although the panels are enclosed within 
a common border, it too experiences a series of abrupt transformations, and the 
entire scheme appears to have been fashioned arbitrarily.” The design programme 
of the nave pavement from the first phase of a basilica at Antioch-in-Pisidia has a 
more orderly aspect, and is dated by an inscription to ca. AD 375-381.” It is com- 
posed of four large regular panels, framed and divided by a common border. Much 
of the mosaic was destroyed; however, the extant sections display purely geometric 
designs, which tend to presuppose that if the floors did possess figural representa- 
tions, they could not have been significant in number. 

Probably the earliest case in point to exhibit the transition to unified field com- 
position comes from the Martyrion of St Babylas at Kaouissie (approximately 3 km 
north-west of Antioch), and securely dated to AD 387 by an inscription.” The 


^ An inscription mentions one Bishop Porphyrius, who is possibly the same Porphyrius listed as 
attending the Synod of Serdica in AD 342/43. Assimakopoulou-Atzaka (1984, 16-18) dates the 
floors on the basis of style and the inscription. A description of the pavement and alternative date can 
be found in Spiro (1978, 629-36), who places the floors to the second half of the 5th century, 
though she does not mention the existence of the inscription. 

? One coin found under the floor of the south aisle and within the stratigraphic horizon of the 
first phase dates to the period AD 360—70, and was apparently deposited shortly after minting. 
Kolarik 1987 follows closely Kitzinger's observations of stylistic changes in the East. 

°° For images of the first phase mosaics, see Kolarik 1987, 296—97, figs. 1-5. 

” Kitzinger 2002, 299-302, fig. 1. The basilica is dated by two commemorative inscriptions 
from the eastern area of the church that were laid in the time of Bishop Optimus, who held the see 
of Antioch-in-Pisidia in ca. AD 375-381. The discovery of the church and its inscriptions were 
originally published by Robinson 1924. 

238 Kitzinger 1965, 343. For the Martyrion of St Babylas, see above, n. 9. 
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Fig. 7: Detail of the nave mosaic of the Basilica of Paul, Philippi (after Spiro 1978, pl. 711). 


north, west and south arms (ca. 24 x 11 m) of the cruciform church all exhibit the 
new style, with fields boasting unified geometric patterns. Only the eastern arm 
retains vestiges of the earlier fashion, being decorated with ten panels (two columns 
of five each) that feature strict geometric designs (Fig. 8). 

The transition also occurs more or less contemporaneously in Palestine. Rather 
austere all-over geometric fields have been discovered in the nave and north aisle of the 
late 4th-century First Church of St Lazarus in Bethany (modern el-Eizariya), whereas 
the south aisle remains as a series of seemingly random panels.” All-over fields also 
occupy the aisles of the Eleona church and the Basilica of the Agony of Gethsemane,” 


? The site of the Church of St Lazarus located adjacent to the revered tomb was excavated by 
S. Saller in 1949-53. Saller (1957, 15-31) dates the first edifice to the last quarter of the 4th century on 
the basis of a reference to the church in Jerome’s ca. AD 390 translation of the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
(58. 16-18). The church was not yet built when the tomb was visited by the Bordeaux Pilgrim in AD 
333, but by AD 381-384 Egeria calls the church there the Lazarium (see Wilkinson 1999, 32, 147). 

3 The basilica was excavated by Vincent in 1910 on behalf of the École biblique (see Vincent 
1911, 245-48). Although the remains were extensively damaged, and complicated somewhat by 
patches of overlapping mosaic and possible later additions in the south annexe, at the lowest level a 
section with a pattern of intersecting circles could be discerned in the north aisle and a reticulate pat- 
tern in the south aisle. The church appears to be mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but it is not 
clear if it had been dedicated by AD 333 (Wilkinson 1999, 32, n. 20). It is, however, cited more than 
once by Egeria (for example 25. 11). 

?' Like the Eleona church, the Basilica of the Agony of Gethsemane was also extensively ruined, 
and lay under the remains of a Crusader-period church. It was excavated by P.G. Orfali in 1909 and 
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Fig. 8: Eastern arm of the Martyrium of St. Babylas, Kaouissie (after Levi 1947, pl. CXIIIb). 


both in Jerusalem. It should be stressed that in the case of the two Jerusalem churches 
the cited mosaics were extremely fragmented when excavated; nonetheless they repre- 
sent generic types commonly seen in an all-over format in Palestine.” 

In light of this stylistic change, Kitzinger’s dating of the Church of the Nativity 
mosaics to the first half of the 5th century must now be re-examined, as the attrib- 
utes he observes form the paradigm by which he places chronologically the Bethle- 
hem design scheme. The floor he uses as a benchmark comparison is the Martyrion 
of St Babylas at Kaouissie (AD 387), which he considers to be at an earlier stage 
in the design evolution than the Bethlehem example for two reasons: the composi- 
tional arrangement of the pavements; and the inclusion of organic motifs at 
Bethlehem that are totally absent from the Martyrion.? 

Let us first consider the compositional arrangement. For the Nativity floors to be 
accepted as a progression from the Martyrion, the nave and octagonal designs would 


1919-20 (see Vincent 1920). Located in the field of the south aisle were areas of a net pattern of 
florets. The church is mentioned by Egeria (36. 1, see Wilkinson 1999, 154), and was probably built 
during the reign of Theodosius I. 

32 The patterns found in these two Jerusalem churches correlate with the H1, H7 and J1 types 
described by Ovadiah and Ovadiah, 1987, 204-05, 207. 

3 Kitzinger 1965, 346-47; 1970, 641. 
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have to be recognised as compositional wholes, rather than broken-up into a series 
of panels. One conspicuous aspect of these floors is the similar organisation of the 
east carpet of the Bethlehem nave and the Martyrion’s east arm (Figs. 2, 8), as both 
feature a sequence of square panels decorated with geometric patterns and orna- 
mented medallions.” Also common are broad main borders and smaller secondary 
types that function to further delineate the main panels. Yet the Martyrion is a 
securely dated exemplar of the transition from small panels to all-over fields, with 
the east arm illustrating the older, surpassed approach. Conversely, it seems unten- 
able to contend that the carpets of the Nativity nave could be viewed as unified 
geometric fields. In truth they appear to represent a string of otherwise unrelated 
panels that have been configured by the mosaicists to suit the problems presented by 
a monumental-scale room, and are unified only by the repetition of certain motifs 
and filling elements such as the extensive use of guilloche meanders and interlacer- 
ies, and their encasing by common borders. The nave carpets also display an asym- 
metrical organisation. The west carpet is square, whereas the eastern one is rectan- 
gular; and within this latter carpet the four easternmost panels each frame a square, 
are divided into pairs by a single band, and broadly proportional. The western pan- 
els, on the other hand, feature much different designs and are separated from their 
eastern counterparts by a double band, further highlighting their irregularity. Over- 
all, this propensity seems to place the nave design anterior to the Martyrion, and 
more in stead — at least in terms of the multi-panel configuration — with the pave- 
ments from the basilicas at Philippi (Fig. 7), Antioch-in-Pisidia and Stobi. The 
floors of these churches, it will be remembered, exhibit sequences of panels — with 
some in the eastern area of varying sizes.» 

In addition to the acceptance of the formal qualities in floor mosaics, Kitzinger 
also identified a progressive supplanting in the main field of purely geometric motifs 
that were characteristic of the 4th century, with organic types during the 5th and 
early 6th century. He views the Bethlehem pavements as representing an intermedi- 
ary stage in the evolution, in which both types of motifs are awkwardly juxtaposed.?* 
This premise rests in the first instance on the assumption that the mosaic patterning 
has undeniably succumbed to the formal aspects of the floor surface. However, as it 
has been stressed here the mosaicists of the Church of the Nativity have stringently 


3t Lassus (1938a, 19, n. 15) was the first to note the similarities between the mosaics of the east 
arm of the St Babylas church and the nave at Bethlehem. 

* It is also noteworthy that the border mosaic of the Pisidian basilica contains alternating inter- 
laced circles and oblique squares of a very similar type to the Nativity nave. An image can be found 
in Kitzinger 2002, 304. 

»° Kitzinger 1965, 346-47. 
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adhered to the carlier practice of breaking up the floor into independent units. 
Nevertheless, the context of the basilica’s organic motifs still requires clarification. 

In the octagonal sanctuary organic motifs are restricted to the small pictorial 
medallions, one border frieze and the lone wedge-shaped panel; and a second frieze 
is in the western nave. The medallions depict birds and foliage against a plain back- 
ground and are framed by circles or octagons (Figs. 4, 9). They are configured 
as spatial units in a larger panel that shows a weighty preference for guilloche 
meanders. The ensuing decorative contrast cannot be underscored enough, and it 
lends to the medallions the illusion of a window space — an effect that echoes the 
impression of a classical emblema. Moreover, the orientation of the three western- 
most examples, like an emblema, is from a single viewpoint and more than likely the 
result of the basilica’s architectural function:*” the octagonal sanctuary of the first 
basilica was approached from the west via steps at the eastern end of the nave.’ 

Acanthus friezes, for their part, boast a long tradition as a decorative motif, 
particularly in the East.” Like many instances of mosaic pavements from the pre- 
Byzantine era, in the Church of the Nativity they function purely to frame the 
carpets, and alleviate a degree of monotony that exists with the division of the field 
into geometric patterns. 

This leaves only the vine-trellis decoration in the wedge-shaped panel, which is 
conspicuous in its obvious disparity in form and therefore difficult to reconcile within 
an ordered design. In this case it is quite possible that the rinceau was included as a 
convenient solution to overcoming the architectural anomaly presented by the angles 
of an octagon; and as the only extant example from the octagonal pavement no alter- 
native decorative schemes are at hand. There is a tradition in the field of Roman 
decorative arts of using vegetal patterns to embellish such problematic architectural 
zones. Acanthus rinceaux decorate the heads of round-headed niches, particularly 
from the 2nd century AD, and they are also seen on pediments and in the round- 
headed arches of nymphaeums.^ The motif is also not without equivalents in the 4th 
century, as rinceaux feature in the decoration of vaults: an extensive vine-trellis adorns 
one panel of the ambulatory vault of Sta. Constanza in Rome,“ and a relatively con- 
temporaneous motif is seen on the vault of Tomb M from the Vatican Necropolis 


? Lavin (1963, 185-88) summarises the ‘classical’ organisation of mosaic pavements with 
emblemata from Antioch into one single view point, a method that appears to have changed 
dramatically in the 5th and 6th centuries as floors were treated as compositional wholes. 

8 In the centre of the raised sanctuary was a circular section surrounded by steps producing an 
octagon. This limited access to the area of the extant pavement. For a plan of the sanctuary, see 
Richmond 1936, pl. XXXVI. 

” For example, see Ward-Perkins and Toynbee 1950; Levi 1947, 489—517. 

+ Sear 1977, 33-34. 

* See Sear 1977, cat. no. 142, pl. 56.1. 
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Fig. 9: Detail of the octagonal sanctuary mosaic (after Harvey 1935, fig. 112). 


Fig. 10: Mosaic of the Striding Lion, Antioch (after Levi 1947, fig. 13). 
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under St Peter's,? generally placed somewhat in the vicinity of the mid-3rd century, 
though perhaps as late as the early 4th century.“ 

Primary among the comparative examples cited by Kitzinger of mixed geometric 
and organic motifs is the mosaic of the Striding Lion from Antioch (Fig. 10),“ 
which was possibly paved in the third quarter of the 5th century.“ If this period is 
accurate then it is also a very close contemporary of the Nativity pavements in view 
of Kitzinger’s proposed date. A floral trellis forms the foundation of the carpet 
design with the spaces occupied predominantly by birds, though the large lion is 
placed in profile in the centre of the field, and naturally plays the overriding role. 
The floor is formulated as a single unit, with the figures evenly spaced and playing 
an integral part in the scheme. Still, their organisation into varying poses acts to 
alleviate from a geometric or rigid appearance, despite the underlying grid pattern. 
They are unreservedly one-dimensional both in stance and setting, and are arranged 
so as to be seen from multiple viewpoints — far removed from the isolated place- 
ment of the bird medallions in the Nativity octagon. 

Considering all of these factors: the multi-panel division of the floor; illusionis- 
tic tendency of the small pictorial medallions; and the addition of Hellenistic 
inspired acanthus borders, it is clear that the basilica’s mosaicists have employed 
techniques that were, by and large, supplanted from the late 4th century by one 
that treated the floor surface as a single unit. Accordingly, as an aspect of the East- 
ern stylistic chronology, the floor’s design composition favours a date earlier than 
the period of transition recognised by Kitzinger. Therefore, as no evidence of an 
intermediary floor exists, and akin to the archaeological findings, the period of the 
basilica’s construction — ca. AD 326-339, seems the most plausible time to place 
the manufacture of the mosaics. 


Stylistic Progenitors in Palestine? 
It would prove valuable at this point to examine the mosaic design programmes of 
some analogous and neighbouring structures of a similar date in Palestine, as it 


? Sear 1977, cat. no. 135, pl. 53.2. 

55 There is also the possibility that the vine-trellis was included due to its potential symbolical nature 
for early Christians, which naturally introduces the question of the viewer’s reception. Placing images of 
grapevines in the sanctuary may have alluded to the Eucharist. The oft-quoted New Testament reference 
to Christ as the ‘true vine’ (John 15:1-5) for example, was cited by Cyprian of Carthage writing on the 
Sacrament of the Cup (Epistle 62. 2) in order to connect the vine with the blood of Christ, thereby 
instructing Christians to drink wine and not water from the offering cup at the Eucharist. For an inter- 
pretation of the Vine in early Christian iconography, see Charles-Murray 1981, 88-90. 

^ Kitzinger 1965, 347-48. 

® Levi 1947, 320-23. Extremely scant datable material was recovered in the sector where this 
mosaic was found, and Levi assigns it to AD 450-475 on stylistic affinities. 
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may aid in further confirming the dating criteria discussed here, and hint at pos- 
sible antecedents for the Nativity pavements’ decoration. Unfortunately its precise 
architectural context cannot be compared: there are only two other monumental 
basilicas in Palestine of the first half of the 4th century — the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Eleona church — and neither have yielded nave mosaics.“ 
Consequently, as a very early Christian edifice it is extremely difficult to trace clear 
stylistic and compositional progenitors for the mosaic scheme in a specifically 
Christian sense." 

Large 3rd-century pavements with a secular context are preserved in Palestine, 
and though few in numbers, they help immensely in formulating an understanding 
of the regional stylistic development of floor mosaics in the period directly anterior 
to Constantine. The first phase pavements of a large public basilica north of the 
decumanus at Sepphoris have been dated by numismatic evidence to the third quar- 
ter of the 3rd century. They consist of scattered polychrome carpets on a white 
background, the designs emphasising guilloche and medallions, and appear to dis- 
play a mix of Eastern and North African influences.” A series of figural panels have 
been unearthed from the zriclinium and adjoining rooms from the Roman villa at 
‘Ein Yael, south-west of Jerusalem. Included are marine scenes, satyrs and busts of 
the Seasons, whilst one panel is in a ‘vault’ design with bands of guilloche. Roussin 
dates the group on stylistic grounds and numismatic evidence to the second quarter 


“6 Only fragments of aisle mosaics have been found in the Eleona church (see above, n. 30); and 
no floor mosaics have been recovered from the Constantinian Sepulchre church, though it may have 
been paved in opus sectile. 

" Church mosaic pavements from the first half of the 4th century are exceptionally rare through- 
out the empire. Notable cases in point are the twin basilicas from Aquileia in Italy, which are generally 
dated by inscriptions to the second decade of the 4th century (see Brusin and Zovatto 1957, 20-125). 
The south basilica in particular possesses a rich decorative scheme: the floor is partitioned into a series 
of rectangular carpets delineated by elaborate vine scroll borders, each of which contain all-over designs 
with both figured and geometric motifs. Solomon’s knots abound, as do small panels framing animals 
and busts of humans. The eastern carpet portrays a marine scene with inserted episodes from the story 
of Jonah. The Aquileia pavements are without contemporary equivalents in the East, and stylistically 
they are firmly rooted in secular Roman convention, whilst further demonstrating the multi-panel 
composition typical of the first half of the 4th century. Nevertheless, they also introduce a syncretistic 
blend of evolving Christian iconography — as in the case of Jonah — and are superlative models from 
the period Elsner 1998, 221, calls a ‘melting pot’ of classical heritage and new Christian symbolism. 

^ Roussin 1996, 125; 1999, 174. 

? Roussin (1999, 172-73, pls. LXXI.1-3, LXXIL3-4) highlights the similarities shared by the 
carpet of the main hall and a mosaic from the Maison aux Communs at Thuburbo Maius in Tunisia. 
Her observations are supported by Talgam and Weiss (2004, 2-3). Another comparable floor comes 
from Room 5 of the Maison de Siléne at El Djem, dated to ca. AD 260-280, which also features an 
all-over field of medallions garnished with simple guilloche (see Dunbabin 1978, 259, pl. 159). 
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of the 3rd century,” and sees predominantly Western influences in the composi- 
tion and a blend of both East and West in terms of style and iconography.”! 

A large hall from Lod has revealed a floor that also exhibits a merging of eastern 
and Western influences. On the basis of ceramic and coin evidence the excavator 
suggests the pavement originates from a villa of the late 3rd/early 4th century.” 
Two carpets, each further divided into panels and separated by a narrow transverse 
panel, are surrounded by white paving. One immediately recognises here the arche- 
typal Hellenistic formula of dividing the floor surface. Three of the panels com- 
prise guilloche bands framing small pictorial scenes with a partiality for wild 
animals and the like. One has a large marine scene, and in the transverse panel is a 
central amphora from which springs a vine-trellis, with birds pecking at fruit. As 
R. Talgam and Z. Weiss observe, the mosaicist has chosen not to make use of the 
more customary range of emblemata portraying mythological scenes, but has instead 
drawn from motifs of the Western provinces, and particularly North Africa.’ 
Additionally apparent on some of the panels at Lod is the Eastern predilection for 
multiple borders, which is also the case for the ‘vault’ panel at ‘Ein Yael. 

A very different pattern decorates a T-shaped partial pavement from Nablus, 
and points to much stronger Eastern influences. The surviving section, which likely 
comes from a triclinium, represents a frieze of acanthus rinceaux framing a hunting 
scene of erotes and wild animals. Stylised acanthus faces are placed in the corners 
and centres of each side, and the mosaic has been dated by C. Dauphin on epi- 
graphic and stylistic grounds to the middle or third quarter of the 3rd century.” 
The central panel is missing entirely, though fragments of two panels adjoining the 
outer border display vignettes of the life of Achilles, and it is highly probable that 
a mythological panel would have formed the central field. 

Pre-Constantinian mosaic pavements featuring acanthus friezes are certainly not 
unknown in Palestine, and aside from the Nablus floor two other notable examples 


°° Roussin 1995, 31, 42, figs. 1, 7, 10 and 12. A coin recovered on the surface of one room 
depicts Alexander Severus and was minted in Caesarea between AD 222 and 235. 

?' Roussin (1995, 33, 35-39) suggests the strip of panels framing the seasons, as well as their 
attributes, are Western; whereas the satyr and marine scenes and Medusa heads derive from Hellen- 
istic repertoires and have comparable examples at Antioch. 

° Avissar 1998, 169-72, figs. 1-8. 

53 Talgam and Weiss (2004, 14) in particular draw attention to the frequent use of wild animals 
and their prey as a popular subject in the Roman West, and also the motif of a basket of fish from 
the northern panel of the north carpet, which apparently is unique to North Africa. 

* Dauphin (1979, esp. 27-30, pls. 3-7) equates inscriptions from the Nablus mosaic with panels 
from the House of the Man of Letters at Antioch, which she notes date to AD 235-312. There 
appears to be some confusion with this point, as Levi (1947, 117-19, 625) ascribes the Upper Level 
mosaics at this site to AD 235-312, and the earlier pavements (containing the relevant inscriptions) 


to AD 193-235. 
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have been unearthed at Sepphoris. In the same public basilica mentioned previ- 
ously is a damaged floor with an acanthus medallion border framing a field of 
square panels housing birds.” Acanthus rinceaux also frame the marvellous zriclin- 
ium pavement from the House of Dionysos at Sepphoris, paved sometime during 
the 2nd or beginning of the 3rd century.’ Like the Nablus mosaic this frieze has a 
hunting theme with erotes and wild beasts in the medallions, but far exceeds the 
former on stylistic and technical merit. 

Few as they are, these examples help to construct a picture of the stylistic ten- 
dencies evident in 3rd-century Palestine. On account of the marked convergence of 
styles, the mosaicists’ oeuvre displays a blend of Eastern and Western influences. 
This is not unexpected as the region is bounded by the two principal mosaic cen- 
tres from which the floors bear all the hallmarks — Antioch and North Africa. The 
geographical location of Palestine is all the more pertinent as it is deemed a cross- 
roads where styles could readily be absorbed. Sepphoris, which possesses an array of 
mosaics of virtuosity, may very well have been the centre for some proficient work- 
shops. But as regional comparisons they are neither the stylistic antecedents tender- 
ing the necessary corollary to the design scheme of the Bethlehem mosaics, nor do 
they add to the Bethlehem floors’ dating chronology. Whilst some include the 
Hellenistic inspired acanthus frieze, the propensity for swastika meanders in guil- 
loche and complex interlaceries is absent, and the Bethlehem floor bears little over- 
all similarity to these local predecessors beyond the realms of high technical merit. 


The Antioch Influence at Bethlehem 

Searching farther afield for stylistic prototypes, one is drawn to the rich assemblage 
of 4th-century pavements recovered from villas and baths in Antioch and its envi- 
rons, as several posses an array of decorative motifs that closely tie them to Bethle- 
hem. It is crucial to emphasise the importance of the entire formal composition of 
the mosaic within its underlying architectural context in order to avoid the tempta- 
tion of simply correlating common motifs, which in many cases are ubiquitous 
across the Roman and Byzantine world. At Antioch they are placed in com- 
positional schemes that to a large part exemplify the basilica’s substantial floor 


5 Roussin (1994, 221, figs. 4-6) assigns the floor on stylistic and numismatic grounds from the 
Severan era to the third quarter of the 3rd century. 

** Talgam and Weiss 2004, 28, 111, colour pls. XII-XIII. Their dating is supported by archaeo- 
logical evidence: probes conducted in the triclinium following the lifting of the pavement exposed 
pottery sherds from the Ist to 3rd centuries AD. 

5 Lavin (1963, 182) has convincingly argued for the importance of tracing the stylistic evolution 
of floor mosaics in terms of the compositional whole, rather than simply through the use and devel- 
opment of motifs. 
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dimensions, albeit in the context of secular edifices. The primary point of diver- 
gence is the total absence of sizeable pictorial panels at Bethlehem - this hiatus is 
instead filled with the large interlace-patterned medallions. Accepting a Constan- 
tinian date for the Nativity pavements, these medallion panels make their first 
appearance in the repertory of decorative elements in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and may have been adapted by mosaicists to help fill the large spaces. 

The most exemplary representation at Antioch is the pavements of the so- 
called Constantinian Villa, placed by numismatic and stylistic evidence to the mid-4th 
century or slightly before.°® Room 1 contains two carpets (east and west) framed by a 
common border that also divides them (Fig. 11). Looking firstly at the west carpet, it 
is composed. of a continuum of alternating patterned and figured panels. The pat- 
terned forms display repeating key meanders decorated with simple guilloche, whilst 
the pictorial variants enclose medallions (many with wave-bands) with Bacchic-type 
portraits. This arrangement is reminiscent of the east panel from the Bethlehem octa- 
gon (Figs. 4, 9), which has an exceedingly similar layout of alternating medallions and 
guilloche meanders, though of course in the latter example some of the medallions are 
filled with mixed geometric motifs. Indeed a purely patterned variant of the format is 
used for the two western panels of the nave’s east carpet (Fig. 2). A complimentary 
floor to the villa’s west carpet is the mosaic of the Gods and Sages from an edifice 
called the Triclinos at Apamea (Fig. 12), attributed stylistically to the second quarter of 
the 4th century.” Again, the field is organised into a series of square meander panels 
intermingled with both small and larger figured panel depicting deities, though in this 
instance the meanders are of the swastika type and ornamented with guilloche and 
rainbow cables, and tends to bring it more in line with the Bethlehem design. The 
pictorial medallions from the octagon panel at Bethlehem, which obviously differ 
from these cited pavements in subject matter are, however, not also without equiva- 
lents in the Constantinian Villa: the common border from Room 1 has a scheme of 
alternating meander and pictorial panels, many of the latter illustrating simple scenes 
of birds in profile accompanied by foliage that is executed rather simplistically like 
those in the octagon (Figs. 9, 13). 


58 Levi (1947, 226-28) had dated this villa to the era of Constantine (or slightly after) due to the 
discovery of a coin depicting that emperor in the mortar used to set the mosaics of Room 1; however, 
apparently no such coin was subsequently listed in numismatic records. Campbell (1983) has solved 
the puzzle by identifying the source, which were actually two coins bearing the head of Constantius 
IL with the tide: ‘...STANTIUS AUG’, thus providing a terminus post quem of AD 337. 

5 Balty 1977, 70; 1995, 177-90. No datable material is mentioned, and Balty assigns the floor to 
AD 325-350 on the shared similarities with pavements from two other sites in Antioch: Room 1 from 
the Constantinian Villa and Room 2 from Bath E (this particular mosaic will be discussed below). 
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Fig. 12: Illustration of the mosaic of the Triclinos, Apamea (after Balty 1995, 178). 
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Fig. 13: Detail of the border panels, Room 1 of the Constantinian Villa, Antioch 
(after Levi 1947, pl. LXf-g). 


The east carpet of Room 1 (Figs. 11, 14) is framed by an acanthus frieze. Nota- 
ble is its juxtaposition with the geometric meanders of the outer borders and again 
reminiscent of Bethlehem. In the field are four trapezoidal panels orientated around 
the centre of the room and separated by full-figure personifications of the Seasons. 
The panels are adorned with mythological and hunting scenes, and the choice of 
theme draws a parallel with the wedge-shaped panel from the octagon (Fig. 4). At 
Antioch the mosaicists have made full use of the organic subjects at hand — humans, 
quadrupeds and trees — to construct landscape settings that successfully fill the 
problematically shaped fields. This is also the end result of the wedge panel, as the 
vine-trellis emerges from the inner corner and multiplies across the field. In both 
instances the mosaicists have chosen organic motifs as a solution to decorating 
awkward panels, avoiding the clumsy aspect that would be encountered with rigid 
geometric patterns. The four Seasons and calyxes from which they emerge in the 
corners of the east carpet are also an illustration of this technique. Another panel 
from Antioch with a motif somewhat closer to the Bethlehem example comes from 
Room 5 (portico) of the House of the Buffet Supper, which on the basis of numis- 
matic support possibly dates to the first quarter of the 5th century (Fig. 15).° In 
this case the problematic shape requiring decoration is an octagon, and the mosai- 
cist has employed a relatively straightforward vine-trellis springing from a small 
amphora. The naturalistic trellis alleviates the symmetrical aspect of the centrally 
placed amphora and successfully configures to the outline of the octagonal frame. 

At Apamea a building found under the later cathedral has yielded a mosaic from 
its corridor that further bares the hallmarks of the Bethlehem motifs and composi- 
tional scheme, and has been dated on stylistic grounds to the third quarter of the 


© Levi 1947, 311-13. The pavement has been dated on the strength of numismatic and ceramic 
evidence: of 55 coins found in a sealed locus, the majority belonged to the 4th century, whilst only 
one was dated to Theodosius II. 
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Fig. 14: Detail of the east carpet, Room 1 of the Constantinian Villa, Antioch 
(after Levi 1947, pl. LVIIa). 


Fig. 15: Detail of Room 5 of the House of the Buffet Supper, Antioch 
(after Levi 1947, pl. CXXVa). 
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4th century (Fig. 16).°' The field consists of a succession of panels enclosed by a 
common border in which guilloche swastika meanders feature prominently. The 
panels show a mix of purely geometric designs and a narrative panel. Also evident 
are recurring motifs of the types also employed at Bethlehem: Solomon’s knot and 
the widespread use of zigzag. 

Further analogous pavements are at Antioch. A mosaic from near the House of 
the Phoenix has at least two panels of geometric patterns adjoining a third with a 
central emblema framed by a succession of guilloche meanders and small pictorial 
medallions.” The 4th-century mosaic from the House of the Amazonomachy 
(Fig. 17) also contains an emblema with a border of alternating guilloche meanders 
and geometric motifs.°° Of particular note with this pavement, as well as the 
Nativity floor (Fig. 18), is the predilection for swastika meanders formed by bands 
of rainbow cables and guilloche. The rainbow cable and its off-shoots — such as 
various zigzag variants — seems to emerge in its fully developed form during the 
period of Constantine, and when encountered with guilloche as an element of the 
swastika meander in the Eastern provinces occurs principally during the 4th centu- 
ry.“ Although this particular motif is not used at the Constantinian villa, a rain- 
bow cable frames one of the Bacchic figures in the west carpet of Room 1.5 Addi- 
tionally amongst the geometric motifs of the border panels in the Amazonomachy 
pavement are boxes in perspective and medallions with spirals and zigzag of the 
types seen in the Church of the Nativity. 

One other site in Antioch is worthy of consideration as it provides a bridging 
point between the Constantinian Villa and the Church of the Nativity. The paved 
rooms from Bath E boast figural panels, pure geometric patterns and mixed types, 
and coin evidence implies it probably dates to the Constantinian period.“ The Main 


© Balty 1995, 265-66. 

9 Levi 1947, 308, pl. CXXIIIb. Levi does not offer a date for this pavement, which was discov- 
ered during soundings, though notes that it was found at a level considerably lower than the nearby 
Phoenix mosaic. A coin was found under the floor of the Phoenix mosaic which appears to be 
assigned to Theodosius II (Levi 1947, 351). In light of the stratigraphy, numismatic evidence and the 
stylistic qualities of the mosaic, a date of the Áth century does seem highly probable. A similar format 
is followed by the pavement of the Tomb of Mnemosyne (see Levi 1947, 295, pl. LXVI). Like the 
mosaic near the House of the Phoenix, Levi suggests no date. Campbell (1988, 77—78) ascribes it to 
the second half of the 4th century on stylistic affinities. 

& Levi 1947, 308, pl. CXXIIIa. The mosaic has been assigned to the 4th century on the basis of 
fragments of terracotta lamps. Stylistically it possesses the characteristics of the other 4th-century 
pavements highlighted here. 

64 Levi 1947, 416-23. 

& Levi 1947, pl. LVIIIa. 

% Levi 1947, 260-77, fig. 100. A coin found sealed under the main hall (Room 2) provides a 
terminus post quem of AD 305. 
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Fig. 17: Mosaic from the House of the Amazonomachy, Antioch (after Levi 1947, pl. CXXIlla). 
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Fig. 18: Detail of the nave east carpet, Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem (author’s photograph). 


Social Hall (Room 2) again replicates the configuration of an emblema framed by 
alternating figured panels and meanders. Indeed, it represents the third instance 
from Antioch of the swastika meander composed of guilloche and rainbow cables, 
as well as the mosaic of the Gods and Sages found at Apamea.* A far greater empha- 
sis is placed on geometric motifs in the Vestibule (Room 3) and the Social Hall 
(Room 10). The comparatively small dimensions of the figured panel in Room 3 
render it almost superfluous to the greater floor design of geometric patterning. 
Room 10 is very similar (Fig. 19): the field is essentially a cruciform pattern with 
alternating rows of squares and rhombs embellished with a great variety of filling 
elements and geometric patterns, such as boxes in perspective, a Solomon’s knot, 
and numerous zigzag variants. One meets here a monumental edifice with a mosaic 
design programme making abundant use of guilloche meanders and pictorial panels 
like the Constantinian Villa, but also stressing rich geometric patterns devoid of 
organic motifs in the manner of the Bethlehem pavements. Rooms 3 and 10 are not 
yet all-over carpets per se: the fields are unified in their compositional structure, 
though they still demonstrate a multiplicity of motifs and remain, in character, 
derivatives of the multi-panel configuration characteristic of the period. 

Attention must now turn to the acanthus rinceau border. It is one of the pre- 
vailing decorative elements in the Nativity floors, and despite the presence of the 


% Levi 1947, fig. 100. Balty (1995, 184-85) also observes that the swastika meander motif deco- 
rated with guilloche and rainbow cables appears to become prevalent in mosaic design at Antioch and 
Apamea from the period of Constantine and persists throughout the 4th century. 
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Fig. 19: Mosaic of Room 10 from Bath E, Antioch (after Levi 1947, fig. 157). 


earlier examples cited in Palestine, its closest 4th-century equivalents also come 
from Antioch. 

As a decorative device, various arrangements of vegetal rinceau borders in the 
East appear to have no chronological significance between the 4th and 7th centuries 
AD and an array of compositions were employed simultaneously.“ Nevertheless, in 
terms of stylistic development, Levi has pointed out that despite the desire of the 
‘Constantinian Renaissance’ to imitate the naturalism of the earlier classical style, 
in the mosaic vegetal designs of this period a clear encroachment of ornamental 
qualities can be seen.? We can observe the preliminary stages of the evolution 
in this region — albeit in a few surviving examples. For example, the 2nd- or early 


® Dauphin 1987, 186. 
9 Levi 1947, 501-03. 
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3rd-century acanthus frame from the House of Dionysos at Sepphoris displays the 
opulent and voluminous foliage of its Hellenistic antecedents.” And the classical 
tradition continues unabated with the rinceaux framing a figured panel featuring 
Ge and the Seasons at Shahba-Philippopolis, probably of the mid-3rd century.” It 
is the acanthus border at Nablus that seems to foreshadow the formalistic quality 
characterising the rinceaux at Bethlehem and others from the 4th century onwards.” 
Assigned to the mid- or third quarter of the 3rd century, the leaves lack plasticity: 
the treatment of shading and variety in form are greatly restricted; and the trifoliate 
buds appear formulaic in the manner more akin to Bethlehem. 

The Bethlehem acanthus borders show a stylised and symmetrical design, due 
essentially to the rigid nature and strict regularity of the foliage (Figs. 2, 4, 20). The 
arching lines of the nave acanthus leaves, which in earlier types acted as the midribs, 
are assigned the role of the pattern outline. One suspects that the intention of the 
artists was still to denote them as the midribs of folded leaves viewed in profile, but 
no attempt towards perspective has been made. Nervures are spaced at regular inter- 
vals, and give way to the pronounced serrations of the lamina. The trifoliate buds 
are symmetrical, as are their emerging leaves. Polychromy is reserved and devoid of 
a great deal of naturalism: the leaves alternate between ochre, blue-grey or brick red; 
the midribs are consistently yellow-ochre, and the edges are embossed in white. 
Shading has been totally omitted from the foliage. This dismissal of shading and the 
lack of folds in the scrolls lend a strictly flat and schematic quality. These features 
can also be observed in the octagon frieze; the main point of difference, perhaps, is 
that here the leaves impart more plasticity as they retain conventional midribs and 
double-sided edges, and curve with a fleeting degree of realism. In total these aspects 
in no way diminish the decorative quality of the Bethlehem friezes: the sharp con- 
trasting colours are exuberant against the black background, and virtuosity is plainly 
apparent in the atmospheric gradational colouring and small, irregular tesserae of 
the rosettes in the nave frieze. They do, however, announce the mosaic’s place in the 
milieu of an increasing ornamental tendency. 

Two rooms from the lower level of the Yakto Complex at Antioch have revealed 
pavements ascribed by Levi on stylistic grounds to the second half of the 4th century.” 


See above, n. 56. 

7 Balty (1977, 24-25; 1995, 142, pl. VIL.3) proposes this floor belongs to the initial period of 
mosaic manufacture at the town following the establishment of a Roman colony there by of Philip 
the Arab (AD 244-249). 

72 See above, n. 54. 

7? Levi 1947, 279-81, 626. Levi reports that the precise nature and relationship of the complex 
was difficult to define due to both the extensive degree of damage as well as indeterminate rebuilding 
phases. At least two levels of mosaics were discernable. Those of the upper layer consisted of a series 
of fine figural mosaics. The lower level of pavements comprised mostly geometric patterns. Due to 
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The mosaic from Room 4 of the complex is fragmentary — a hindrance exacerbated by 
the lack of published images, though nevertheless it still reveals sufficient characteris- 
tics to be considered the nearest likeness to the Bethlehem nave rinceau (Fig. 21). 
From the photographic reproduction one can distinguish two acanthus medallions, 
and akin to the Bethlehem leaves their rendering appears somewhat unsophisticated. 
The outlines are extremely circular and have only single-sided lamina with clearly 
defined linear midribs comprising the outer edges. For their part the laminas display 
deep and slightly irregular jagged serrations. The level of polychrome is impossible 
to ascertain, but the lamina edgings are furnished in light — possibly white — 
tesserae. The contents (if any) of the medallions have been destroyed, though at 
least one four-petal rosette is employed as a filling element between the two medal- 
lions. 

The vegetal frieze panel from Room 2 is also extensively damaged (Fig. 22). It 
can be deduced, however, that both acanthus leaves and vines were present. To the 
extreme right of the panel and also just left of this and below the semicircular band 
(possibly a vine) are one-sided leaves. Again, the delineated midribs have become 
the outer framework, whilst the lamina appear undecorated and have bold scal- 
loped edges. The significant point of departure from Room 4 is the diversity of the 
leaf arrangement, which in this case retains a degree of flexibility, rather than the 
regular spirals of the Room 4 frieze. 

The proposed dating of the lower level of the Yakto Complex places it slightly 
after the construction of the Nativity Basilica; however, a similar rendering of a 
rinceau border can be observed, albeit in a less stylised form, in Room 1 of the 
Constantinian Villa (Fig. 14). The pavement is obviously of a very high quality, and 
the frieze preserves a number of classicising elements. Foliate heads placed at the 
centre of each side and calyxes in the corners function as the points of origin for the 
rinceau. The foliage has taken on the form of medallions, but they are not true 
double or paired medallions: two leaves emerge from each sheath, one completely 
bending back on itself, and the second curling forward to fashion circles. Small 
clusters still spring from the sheaths: they are yet to be reduced to the simplified and 
standardised shoots one sees at Bethlehem. The leaves too are hardly schematic, as 
the artists have added folds here and there and expressly with the foliate head to 


the lack of accompanying archaeological finds, he dates the floor on stylistic criteria alone, though a 
subsequent level of reconstruction in the small baths and a hall could be firmly placed to shortly after 
the mid-5th century. Lassus (1938b, especially, 97-99), who had earlier published a report on the 
edifice and mosaics, seems equally uncomfortable with the bewildering division of reconstruction and 
pavements. He admits to difficulty reconciling a date earlier than the 5th century, due to the strictly 
aniconic nature of much of the design; however, he places one emblema depicting birds and a krater 
— apparently positioned originally in a triclinium — as early as the 3rd century. 
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Fig. 20: Detail of the acanthus border from the nave west carpet, 
Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem (author’s photograph). 


Fig. 21: Detail of the acanthus border, Room 4 of the Yakto Complex, 
Antioch (after Levi 1947, pl. CXLIVa). 
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Fig. 22: Detail of the acanthus border, Room 2 of the Yakto Complex, 
Antioch (after Levi 1947, pl. CXLIIIg). 


infer perspective. Still, their form does herald the onset of an ornamental tendency. 
One observes that they are all single-sided, with darker lines of tesserae forming the 
regularly curved midribs: in this regard they are only spared the branding of flatness 
by the inclusion of the interspersed folds. The shading does little to suggest volume 
in the leaves as it is limited to one or two colour tones — indeed the overall poly- 
chrome is reserved, with only shades of grey and white allocated to the leaves. And 
finally, in regard to the filling elements, examining the single completely extant side 
of the border it can be ascertained that only fruit and flowers have been used, which 
augurs the preference for the vegetal motifs one encounters at Bethlehem. 
Geometric medallions, both those of the octagon panel and more chiefly the 
large nave specimens, are the overriding feature at odds with the decorative schemes 
of Antioch. The large medallions in the nave occupy the zones which may have 
otherwise contained mythological panels in a secular context.” As the 4th-century 
East was dealing with a new and evolving theological dogma, from the building's 
inception there was obviously a need to fill the considerable void due to the absence 
of sizeable panels with mythological scenes. Likewise, with the emerging Christian 
basilica mosaicists similarly must have been forced to hurriedly amend and expand 
their repertoire.” The shield of triangles in the eastern part of the nave is a motif 
of Hellenistic origin that was in use at least since the 1st century AD, and like its 
derivative the shield of scales often accentuates a Gorgon's head." However, the 
two easternmost medallions are of most interest here, as unlike these abovemen- 
tioned types they seem to be without decisive models in Antioch or the Roman 


™ This suggestion is made keeping in mind that most of the nave's west carpet is totally absent, 
which had a composition of at least two borders enclosing the square field. 

7^ Dunbabin (1999, 176) suggests the repertory of mosaic workshops changed due to the increas- 
ing appearance of churches and their ensuing requirements, namely, a changing religious atmosphere 
and larger architectural spaces. 


76 Levi 1947, 383-85. 
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provinces. They are, in effect, composed of series of interlaced small circles — the 
north one has alternating oblique squares, whilst the south example emphasises 
chains of looped circles. Interlaced elements, in common with rinceau friezes, are 
early in origin. Due to the curvilinear aspect designs of this type were well suited 
to vaults, and like the vine-trellis predispose it to filling problematic spaces.” In 
this case they obviously differ from the medallions of the Kaoussie Martyrion’s east 
arm: the medallion (or coil) of rays from this latter pavement finds its closest 
equivalent in Room 21 of the Yakto Complex,” and as they both likely date to the 
second half of the 4th century, it seems to suggest that the development of this 
medallion pattern occurred subsequent to the Nativity types. Indeed, in the absence 
of decisive progenitors it is quite possible that the interlaced pattern in the 
Bethlehem nave has been adapted by the mosaicists to adorn a large-scale medal- 
lion, denoting a prototype for an entirely new range of motifs. 

Accepting this supposition, three other 4th century examples sketch the medal- 
lion motifs development in Palestine. The mosaics of two Samaritan synagogues 
have more restricted variants of the interlace medallions but still reinforce its stylis- 
tic origins firmly in this era. Firstly, the hall of the synagogue at Khirbet Samara 
has two square panels and an acanthus scroll frame arranged in the prayer hall 
(Fig. 23).” In the eastern panel is a medallion filled with a continual interlacing 
guilloche band forming loops and arcs. The field of the western panel is mostly 
lost, but the intact area indicates that it was composed of octagons separated by 
guilloche and ribbon swastika meanders. The interlacing of the surviving medallion 
is far more complex, with an array of loops arranged about a star of squares. The 
juxtaposition of the acanthus frieze, large medallion, panel of swastika meanders 
and small octagonal medallions, and the boxes in perspective in this floor is highly 
reminiscent of the Nativity nave arrangement, and if the synagogue’s 4th-century 
attribution is correct it lends weight to a Constantinian date for the Bethlehem 
floors. Also in Samaria, the extensively fragmented el-Khirbe synagogue has square 
east and west panels divided by a transverse panel.” It appears that a variant of the 
shield of triangles medallion occupied the obliterated east panel, however, in the 


7 Like the vine-trellis, interlacing medallion bands feature prominently in the decoration of the 
ambulatory vault of Sta. Constanza in Rome: see Sear 1977, cat. no. 142, pls. 55.4, 56.2. It should 
be stressed, however, that this category of pattern has a long tradition in floor pavements before being 
adapted to vaults. Furthermore, the conventional visual vocabulary of the vaults differs greatly to the 
Nativity floors, as the rinceaux portray the vintage. 

78 See Levi 1947, pl. CXIa. 

” The synagogue is placed in the 4th century by Magen (1993, 204-15) due to the architectural 
and mosaic style, and numismatic evidence. 

*' Magen (1993, 194—204, fig. 5) ascribes the floor to the 4th century on numismatic evidence, 
architecture, and the style of the mosaics. 
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Fig. 23: Illustration of the hall mosaic, synagogue at Khirbet Samara, Samaria 


(after Magen 1993, fig. 25). 
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western one is a large interlace of six arcs shaping a medallion, and decorated with 
guilloche and ribbon. In common with the Nativity nave, parts of the pattern are 
also filled with zigzag elements. Indeed these pavements also reiterate the overall 
decorative programme at Bethlehem but configured to suit a smaller floor space.” 

One panel from the south aisle of the late 4th-century First Church at Bethany 
features a central medallion housing a Solomon’s knot, surrounded by interlacing 
circles and a star of squares, and all placed within a circle in a square (Fig. 24).* 
This arrangement finds a close equivalent in one of the small panels from the 
western area of the east nave carpet at Bethlehem (Fig. 3). Here, however, the cen- 
tral medallion is replaced by an octagonal band that encases the circle’s knots with 
oblique squares, instead of the much simpler star of squares.? The border of the 
Bethany nave has a complex interlaced pattern shaping concentric and overlapping 
circles, and with a great preponderance for loops, and appear as thematic variants 
of the fragmented south-eastern medallion from Bethlehem. Along the edge of the 
Bethlehem and Bethany patterns the running band follows a sequence of double 
and single knots, and both display interlacing bands dissecting the circles; but at 
Bethany the knots seem more abundant and the general design more complex, and 
could represent an expansion of the Bethlehem concept.™ 


Technical Aspects 

The considerable technical ability of the Nativity floors has been somewhat over- 
looked in the realm of mosaics from the Byzantine East. Tesserae counts for the 
individual carpets and panels are as follows: 55 tesserae per square decimetre (dm?) 
in the plain white surround; approximately 200 per dm? in the nave carpets; 
260 per dm? in the panel fields of the octagon; whilst in the medallion framing the 
cock it increases to 370 per dm’, and apparently 450-500 per dm? for the bird 
itself. Variation in tesserae concentration is not uncommon when dealing with 


*' Another very similar design is found in the nave of the church at Khirbet Moüqa in Syria, 
securely dated to AD 394/95 by an inscription. It is divided into two square carpets enclosed by a 
common border. Zigzag spandrels surrounding a large round medallion decorated by smaller interlace 
circles framing birds occupies the western area, whilst the eastern carpet sees further bird panels 
framed by guilloche bands that also form swastika meanders. The church is thoroughly described by 
Donceel-Votite (1988, 159-67). 

® For the daring of this church, see above, n. 29. 

55 This similarity is noted by Bagatti 1971, 194. Saller (1957, pl. 23) also juxtaposes a further 
panel from Bethlehem with a similar type in the south aisle at Bethany. 

* For images, see Saller 1957, pls. 15-17. 

** Harvey 1935, 21, 28. Examining the mosaics in August 2009, I was able to check the tesserae 
count for the areas of the nave that are currently exposed via trapdoors, and found the average to be 
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Fig. 24: Detail of the south aisle, First Church at Bethany (after Saller 1957, pl. 22). 


figured floors, as smaller tesserae are used to delineate elements of the figures, 
whereas much larger stones often suffice for patterned areas. However, the counts 
of over 200 per dm? for the Bethlehem mosaics are remarkably high for areas of 
geometric patterning, and attests to the artisans’ deft handling. 

Only pavements with complex designs in Byzantine Palestine tend to contain 
tesserae counts above 80 tesserae per dm?,°° though technical virtuosity of the 
Bethlehem standard certainly did exist in the region, albeit mainly in the 3rd cen- 
tury. The triclinium mosaic from the House of Dionysos at Sepphoris boasts 200— 
240 per dm? in the background of the acanthus medallions, and 429 per dm? for 
the foliate busts and the figures in the medallions.* In the southern area of this 
pavement is a Nilotic panel, added some time in the late 3rd or early 4th century, 
which contains 224-256 per dm? for the vegetal motifs and 320 per dm? in the 
human figures.®® The acanthus frieze from Nablus has slightly less in number, with 


190-200 per dm’. Unfortunately, the panels of the octagon are sealed and hence cannot be assessed. 
The number of 450-500 per dm? for the cock sounds exceedingly high. 

55 Ovadiah and Ovadiah 1987, 149. 

*' Talgam and Weiss 2004, 115. 

55 Talgam and Weiss 2004, 87-88. 
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200 tesserae per dm? in the figures.” The scarce floors of the second half of the 4th 
century show greater variation. For example, the First Church at Bethany displays 
just over 100 tesserae per dm? in the nave borders,” while fragments of pavement 
from the north and south aisles of the Basilica of the Agony of Gethsemane in 
Jerusalem also contain approximately 90-100 per dm?.?! The mosaic from the syn- 
agogue at Khirbet Samara exhibits a considerably higher degree of skill and much 
closer to Bethlehem, with 220-240 per dm?.? 

Fourth-century pavements at Antioch show similarly high counts. The Constan- 
tinian Villa, for example, contains an average of 145-150 per dm? in the borders, and 
in the emblema this rises to approximately 200 tesserae per dm?.? The pavement of 
the Tomb of Mnemosyne has 189 tesserae per dm? in the border and 220 per dm? 
in the seated woman's head.” A geometric pavement framing a bust from Room 11 
of the Yatko Complex (4th-century phase) boasts 145 tesserae per dm? in the border 
and 178 per dm? for the portrait.” Contrasting dramatically with these tallies is the 
Martyrion of St Babylas, which has between only 60 and 72 per dm?.” 

The disparity in the density of tesserae within an individual pavement, such as 
with the borders, figures and surround, abides by standard convention, and little 
can be ascertained here from its analysis. Similarly, the tesserae count at Bethle- 
hem, although impressive, has local equivalents — the Sepphoris Nilotic panel and 
the Khirbet Samara synagogue. The closest temporal counterparts, however, are 
still to be found in Antioch, though admittedly this may reflect the arbitrariness of 
surviving examples more so than illustrating an accurate pattern of technical virtu- 
osity across the eastern Mediterranean. 


® Dauphin 1979, 22. 

?' This measurement was ascertained during my examination of the exposed section in situ in 
August 2009, and corresponds with figures provided by Saller (1957, 15-31). 

?' Small sections of the original floor are exposed under glass plates in the reconstructed modern 
basilica (Church of All Nations). 

” A section of the hall pavement is currently displayed at the Good Samaritan Inn Museum in 
the West Bank. I recorded this count in August 2009. 

3 Levi 1947, 633. Levi lists the following tesserae counts from the Constantinian Villa: Head of 
Dionysos, an average of 190 per dm? for the flesh and robe, and 150 per dm? for the border; Bust of 
Silenus, 225 per dm? in the left eye and forehead, 200 per dm? in the robe and 145 per dm? in the 
border; Bust of Satyr, 215 per dm? in the left eye, 170 per dm? below the chin and 145 per dm? in 
the border; and the Resting Heracles, with an average of 200 per dm? in the arm and 146 per dm? in 
the border. Unfortunately, the tesserae densities were not recorded for the other Antioch pavements 
listed in Levi’s study and cited in this discussion. 

% Levi 1947, 633. 

® Levi 1947, 633. 

** Campbell 1988, 43-44. 
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The Nativity Basilica and a Workshop from Antioch 
The provenance of the mosaicists who worked on the Nativity floors is the final 
point to be addressed here. Since their decorative scheme exemplifies the composi- 
tions and classicised elements developed and employed in Antioch during the 
course of the 4th century, and the technical quality of the Bethlehem mosaics also 
matches many of those from Antioch, it is highly possible that it was also the origin 
of the mosaicists. Two pieces of evidence are applicable: one comes from an early 
textual source; and the second involves another instance where Antiochene mosai- 
cists may have travelled considerable distance to undertake a commission. 
Constantine’s biographer, Eusebios of Caesarea, informs us that the emperor 
offered Makarios, the bishop of Jerusalem, foreign artisans and craftsmen to decorate 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in order to render it superior to all other basili- 
cas.” The biographer goes on to provide a lengthy description of the adornment of 
the church’s interior with gold, silver, and several types of marble (3. 29-40). 
Eusebios further notes that Constantine sanctioned the imperial dedication of the 
Church of the Nativity with works of art and treasures of gold and silver (3. 43. 2). 
As the two basilicas were built more or less contemporaneously, it is logical to con- 
tend that the foreign artisans working at Jerusalem would have also been employed 
to embellish the interior of the Bethlehem basilica. Antioch’s remarkable corpus of 
4th-century pavements attest to its primacy as a centre for mosaic production, and 
given that the church’s construction was an act of imperial patronage, mosaicists 
from Antioch must, therefore, have seemed the logical choice to decorate the floors. 
Unfortunately, due to the chance provisos of historiography Eusebios does not 
remark on the floor decoration at Bethlehem. He mentions that marble was used 
for the interior refinements, and whilst several large and important churches — par- 
ticularly in Asia Minor — were paved with opus sectile, there is no evidence to sup- 
port a notion that it was used for the Church of the Nativity floor. Palestine is 
without natural marble sources, and no marble use been attributed to Roman Aelia 
Capitolina or its immediate environs; and following a dramatic reduction in its 
importation to Palestine in the 4th century a significant revival is only seen during 
the early 5th century.’ On the other hand, high quality limestone in a marvellous 
palette of colours was readily available along the Jordan valley, and hence presents 
as a convenient decorating material. 


?” Eusebios uses the terms teyvitat xal goyata. for artisans and craftsmen (Vita Constantini 3. 
30-32). Avi-Yonah (1958, 42) posits that these foreign workers involved in building the three 
Constantinian basilicas (the Sepulchre, Eleona and Nativity basilicas) would have greatly enriched 
Palestine with their skills. 

?* Fischer and Grossmark 1996, 323-32. 
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It is not unreasonable to assume that mosaicists from Antioch would have trav- 
elled considerable distances to accept major commissions. L. Budde has proposed 
that Antiochene mosaicists paved a large edifice found in the metropolis of 
Mopsuestia (MoVoveoria),” located on the road between Antioch and Tarsus in 
the Cilician Plain. The badly damaged basilical building (some 25 x 24 m) has 
been the subject of controversy in relation to its original function and date, but on 
stylistic grounds somewhere approaching the mid-5th century seems reasonable.'”° 
Its floor features the design elements we have already encountered: a pictorial panel 
(Noah's Ark) in the nave framed by an extensive frieze of inhabited acanthus 
medallions; filling elements in zigzag and vegetal motifs; and a vine-trellis with a 
border of swastika meanders decorated with guilloche and rainbow cable (Fig. 25). 
The acanthus leaves are schematised, with severely serrated edges that are reminis- 
cent of the style used at Bethlehem and Room 4 of the Yakto Complex at Antioch, 
but stylistically later than these designs. Budde draws a number of close stylistic 
parallels between this floor and 4th-/5th-century examples from Antioch, namely, 
the Constantinian Villa, Bath E, the Yakto Complex, the Tomb of Mnemosyne 
and the House of the Amazonomachy.'?' The similarities with the Antioch pave- 
ments seem self-evident, and in light of Eusebios’ confirmation that artisans did 
indeed engage in inter-regional travel, it provides a sound case that the mosaicists 
from Antioch may have paved the Mopsuestia basilica. 


Conclusion 

It has been proposed here that the mosaic pavements of the Nativity Basilica com- 
prise the original Constantinian floor — thus designating them as amongst the earli- 
est surviving elements of church decoration. Several factors suggest a Constantinian 
date. Firstly, the archaeological evidence has been misinterpreted. The patches of 
mosaic covering areas of worn threshold are later repair and not a sign that a con- 


? Budde 1969, 83. 

© "The floor plan is orientated east-west and indicates a nave, two northern aisles but only one 
southern aisle, a narthex and the apparent interior outlines of an apse; however, the illustrated floor 
plan provided by Budde does not include the narthex or apse. Budde (1969, 31—32) considers it to 
be a Martyrion. Kitzinger (1973, 136—37) points out that the squared plan shows closer affinities 
with some more or less contemporaneous synagogues, in particular one at Hammath-Tiberias in 
Israel, which also had a configuration of two aisles on one side of the nave and only one on the other. 
A description of this particular synagogue can be found in Dothan 1982. Avi-Yonah (1982) is also of 
the opinion the edifice was a synagogue. Regarding the date of the building, Budde (1969, 81-88, 
100) proposes from the third quarter of the 4th to the early 5th century. Kitzinger (1965, 345) and 
Lavin (1963, 273, n. 424) prefer a period nearer the mid-5th century on the grounds of stylistic 
comparisons with the mosaics. 


11 Budde 1969, 76-85. 
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Fig. 25: Detail of the mosaic from the basilica at Mopsuestia, Turkey (after Budde 1969, fig. 127). 


siderable time-lag occurred between the building of the first church and manufac- 
ture of the pavement as Vincent suggested. And the comparatively level placement 
of the stylobates and mosaic is a consequence of the reorganisation of the colon- 
nades during the Justinianic reconstruction, as sections of the pavement were 
removed in order to build on the bedrock. From the stylistic viewpoint, the pave- 
ment's design scheme does not accord with the changes most evident in 5th-cen- 
tury mosaic design in the East as Kitzinger has argued, but instead correlates with 
an amalgam of stylistically consistent floors of 4th-century Antioch and boasts all 
of the key decorative elements apparent there. 

In terms of the relationship between the mosaic design and the room in which it 
is situated, the overall composition in effect remains rooted in Hellenistic anteced- 
ents, but appropriated and reconfigured to suit a large basilical hall. The omission 
of large mythological panels from its repertoire is likely due to the edifice's func- 
tional context — satisfying the requirements of Christian doctrine, which at this stage 
was still in its formal infancy. To fill this void the mosaicists at Bethlehem have 
introduced a new catalogue of motifs — namely, the large medallion panels adorned 
with complex interlace and loop patterns. They appear here seemingly at an initial 
stage, and are included in one form or another in all of the later mosaics mentioned. 
The implication is that the Bethlehem design scheme was quite conceivably the 
progenitor for the range of stylistic attributes found in later 4th-century pavements. 

Finally, the provenance of the basilica's mosaicists may very well have been 
Antioch, on the grounds that the floors reflect the Antioch style and technical 
merit, and as foreign artisans were employed for Constantine's church projects in 
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Jerusalem, Antioch serves as the best location from where to seek mosaicists for a 
prestigious imperial commission.” 
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ON “LOCAL RESPONSES’ AND CULTURAL ACTORS, 
OR: THE CREATOR OF THE JZJAD AS A CULTURAL 
ACTOR - THE JZIAD AS A ‘LOCAL RESPONSE’ 


CHRISTOPH ULF 


The various relations between cultures have been studied often and intensively in recent 
decades. Tamar Hodos’s considerations of the ‘local’ are part of this trend.! She takes a 
closer look at the fact that ‘foreign’ cultural elements are treated differently at different 
places within a single ‘culture’. Therefore, Hodos speaks of ‘local responses’ and differences 
between ‘local and global perspectives’ respectively. Her stimulating argument draws on 
some premises which are neither fully developed nor sufficiently discussed in her papers. 

It is presupposed that gift-exchange is the basis for the transfer of goods between indi- 
vidual actors. But it remains unclear how these transfers relate to the social and societal 
environment in which every transfer is embedded. The term ‘connectivity’ is employed in 
this context only with reference to the persons who are the recipients in the chain of 
exchange. There is no hint at the circumstances which allow for more or less connectivity. 
To some extent, the answer to the question is 'out-sourced' to the ‘middle ground’ as a 
term for an open space. But this term was introduced by the ethnologist Richard White 
and refers to a particular kind of encounter in which the two parties cannot achieve their 
goals by using their own potential power because they cannot be successful without the 
support of their counterpart.’ Furthermore, Hodos sticks to the use of the terms colonial 
and colony despite the well-grounded scepticism against the notion of distinct cultural 
units. Similarly, in the current debate ‘the Mediterranean’ has become more and more 
accepted as a distinctive unit and is about to replace the former ethnic units. Serious objec- 
tions to this picture have recently arisen, but they are not mentioned.’ 

All these premises, on which Hodos’s argument is based, are part of the broader debate 
of whether cultures can be defined as distinct units or not. Therefore, further consideration 
will focus first on the term culture as it is understood by Hodos. From this a path will be 
shown as to how the methodological basis of the local as defined by Hodos can construc- 
tively be extended in order to overcome the most pressing methodological problems. 
Finally, a single example, i.e. how the order of gods in Homer's Iliad is set up by the poet, 
will show the advantage and power of this broadened concept. 


Local Response — Social Cognition — Identity 
The following statement by Hodos can serve as a starting point, since it connects the 
singularity of historical events to the concept of post-colonial studies: 


! Hodos 2006; 2010. 
? White 1991. As to the term, Hodos follows Irad Malkin. In Hodos 2010, 21—22, she comes 
closer to the meaning of the term as understood by White. 


? Cf, for example, Timpe 2004. 
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Each site is unique in terms of its historical circumstances and material culture patterning. This is 
one of the reasons why scholars find it increasingly difficult to apply generalizing models to 
specific case studies; this is also why within the postcolonial movement, the individual nature of 
contexts is emphasized.* 


What is said here is directed against the attempts to posit global patterns as the general 
backdrop against which the local records are to be measured. But to criticise this kind of 
generalisation faces a serious problem: to determine the difference between two single 
archaeological records needs a common point to refer to, for a reference point is the neces- 
sary precondition for recognising what local is. Thus, it is not necessary to differentiate 
between a modernist point of view that applies structures as tools to explain the past and a 
post-modernist one that does justice to each single find. It is more important to answer 
only the seemingly simple question: how to describe adequately and properly differences 
between the various archaeological records. 

In practice, one of the following four approaches, or a few simultaneously, are chosen 
when characterising an archaeological record as local: it is defined as a single and distinctive 
place, as a social space, a single social group or a so-called ‘little tradition'.^ In each case 
local has a somewhat different meaning, and with respect to cultural receptivity, each of 
these meanings refers to a differing theoretical concept. To define a concrete place as local 
seems to be impossible without the concept of centre-periphery. To constitute a social space 
presupposes, besides other approaches, the concept of mental maps. To describe social 
groups we cannot avoid sociological theories, whereas the so-called little traditions are part 
of a concept stemming from political science and are connected to the notion that a centre 
is always to be divided from a periphery or peripheries. Therefore, to define what local is, 
it seems insufficient to refer to collective identities with common characteristics. Nor is it 
enough to state that ‘individuals who share in that identity may choose to express it in a 
manner that incorporates some, all or none of the traits’? Even to point to the fact that 
cultures are continuously changing systems whose sub-cultures question common opinions 
and practices is not a sufficient to derive the posited free relations between the collective 
and the individual. In other words: to determine local identity presupposes clear knowledge 
of how agency and identity, and personal identity and cultural unit relate to each other. 

But Hodos shows the way out of these troubles by reference to Pierre Bourdieu’s con- 
cept of habitus, the notion of performance of cultures and the connection between 
consumption and social value. Since every social practice is equal to consumption, the latter 
presupposes the selection and application of social rules.’ To know which social rules are 
employed when consuming, means to be able to grasp the broader cultural circumstances 
which other individuals have produced by accepting these rules. Therefore, to explain why 


* Hodos 2006, 21. 

° The sociologist Eisenstadt (1987, 17; 2003, 205) made the term known as part of the concept 
of centre and periphery. 

° For the relationship between social space and the various other possibilities of conceptualising 
space, cf., for example, Ortner 2008; Ulf 2008 (both with bibliographies). 

? Hodos 2006, 18. 

8 Cf, for example, Edwards 2000; Brewer and Trentmann 2006. 
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local responses are given in a particular form, we must first ask which rules the respective 
individuals observed when making their responses. 

If we presuppose that consuming individuals do not act arbitrarily but follow rules, the 
question arises about why they feel bound by these rules. Social psychology answers this 
question by making it clear that the place where an individual was born represents at the 
same time a social framework: it determines how someone perceives their surroundings? 
For each perception follows the prescriptions set by this frame. This means that each indi- 
vidual must first absorb these existing categories in order to make the complex surround- 
ings readable. The categories do not exist a priori: each social group produces its own 
vantage point to categorise the world. The categories match to the mental maps which the 
members of a social group have in mind. Hence, an individual’s perception is at the same 
time social cognition. 

Social cognition has two goals: it aims at the perception of the always complex world 
around a person, and it enables each individual to recognise their position in their own 
group and to improve it as far as possible. The framework within which individuals can act 
consists mainly of the standards which are offered by their social group. It is these standards 
which enable the detection of true meanings, the recognition of values and the application 
of the rules which result from such values. For how an individual has learned to apply these 
categories determines what position they are given by its group or society. This is not 
a simple process. As each individual passes through different stages of life and becomes a 
member of various social groups, particularly when going from place to place in the course 
of a life, they never have only one single identity. Instead, they possess various identities at 
the same time and can discard some and add new ones. The amount of social pressure 
decides how ‘successful’ an individual acts in this matter. This fact was fittingly labelled ‘the 
magic universe of identity’.'° 


Standards — Networks — Cultural Spaces 

Network theory!! is a useful tool to describe the relationship between an individual's scope 
to define their own (social) identity? and the social pressure to confine such scope. 
Network theory starts from the observation that persons are always tied to each other in the 
same manner — some of the connecting ties are weak, others are strong. The respective 
mixture of strong and weak ties characterises a network. Networks built on mostly strong 
ties tend to limit, or even to cut, connections to the outer world. Therefore, they do not fit 
easily into the overarching networks which bind networks together. Social psychology con- 
firms these results, insofar as strongly coherent social groups with a clear identity tend to 
decide alone and in isolation from other groups.” In contrast, where some members of a 


? Cf, for example, Brewer 2003; Fischer and Wiswede 2002. 

10 Müller 1987. 

!! Granovetter 1973. Burt 1992; Schweizer 1996, 111—52. Network theory focuses not just on 
the cohesion of groups (cf. Fischer and Wiswede 2002, 564-65; Bisang et al. 2004, especially 13-18). 

? The philosophical question of how to define personal individuality is deliberately not touched 
in what follows. 

5 Tajfel 1982; Turner et al. 1992; Brewer 2003, 125-26. 
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network are tied only weakly to other members of the same network, there is a good chance 
that this network is better prepared to accept new, i.e. externally produced, information. 
This is the case when weak ties bridge so-called structural holes within a network. There is 
a structural hole when existing strong ties provide only redundant information but new 
information is needed to solve problems hitherto unknown. In such circumstances, persons 
who are able to provide new information function as bridges to other networks — or parts 
of other networks — which the group may then tap as sources of additional information. 
Outsiders without strong bonds to a given network are more than usually open to innova- 
tion: because they are not fully integrated into the social fabric of the group, they are not 
under pressure to defend a specific position within it. At the same time, they also command 
information that is not shared by other members of the group. 

No doubt, individuals in ancient societies had to bear much greater social pressure 
than people are used to in the contemporary industrialised world. If we presuppose that 
an individual cannot exist without being part of a social group and has to follow the rules 
that this group observes, nothing speaks against calling this group a cultural unit. For the 
standards that lead the respective groups are responsible for those characteristics that we 
call cultural. Following these rules turns an individual into a cultural actor:'^ they deter- 
mine how he thinks, what his identity is and how he behaves. In other words, he must 
always move within a cultural field (or fields) and respect the relevant cultural conditions. 
The notion that consumption makes these cultural standards recognisable allows the main 
rules and standards to be reconstructed even if we lack explicit information stemming 
from the cultural actors. Thus, individual behaviour cannot be separated from the over- 
arching fabric of communication. Otherwise, individual behaviour could not be under- 
stood except by the particular individual. This relationship, individual behaviour and 
(archaeological) remains carrying the underlying rules must be readable, even by some- 
body who is not a member of the cultural unit but who is prepared to learn the meanings 
of the code(s) of a group. 

If we bind this connection together with the result of the network theory that a change 
of standards turns out to be mostly caused by structural holes, the archaeological remains, 
called by Hodos ‘local cultures’, can be seen as such ‘holes’ in broader cultural spaces. They 
can be located in the midst of a cultural space as they can appear on its (open) borders. In 
every single case, they are places which are only weakly bound to the surrounding cultural 
space and they are given free room to live according to their own standards often developed 
by applying external information. 

The application of such a fabric of thoughts is not restricted only to interpreting the 
archaeological records of non-Greek origin in contact zones with Greeks. This is why 
Hodos can speak of middle grounds, which function as bridges between cultures. The 
connection of cultural spaces and network theory also helps to explain the various reactions 
against ‘Oriental’ goods within the territory where Greek-speaking people lived: the 


^ Latour 2007 has devoted much consideration to how to develop further our knowledge about 
the connections between agency and the cultural framework(s) in which each individual is embedded. 

5 The complex fabric of standards, social group(s) and individual is the topic of the broad 
research project ‘Cultural Encounters and Transfers’ conducted by the University of Innsbruck: 
<http://www.uibk.ac.at/fakultaeten/philosophisch_historische/forschung/>. 
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so-called Orientalising was neither a clear-cut nor a general process which occurred in all 
parts of Greece in the same way — just as the Greeks were neither a distinct nor a coherent 
unit. When we give up the notion that there must have been a coherent cultural space 
since Greeks had lived there, the named concept can then serve to detect local responses 
within written sources, particularly in sources written in Greek. 


The Space for Cultural Actors: The Creator of the Iliad as a Cultural Actor 

Let us suppose that the posited creator of the Jiad, or Homer, was a consuming cultural 
actor as we do when speaking about people who created the extant archaeological remains. 
The poet must then have created his poem according to the contemporary rules as they 
were known to him. It is common opinion that he followed the traditional rules of oral 
poetry." But this view has been seriously contested.'* An important objection consists of 
the argument that the poet transcended the borders of oral tradition in many respects: the 
poetic quality and the scale of the text need knowledge of the script; the poet left the kind 
of narration which is characteristic of oral poetry; he built up a far-reaching scope of events 
which keeps the addressee in suspense as is characteristic of written texts; the Jad contains 
many textual elements which do not stem from Greek narrative tradition(s); and the poet 
gave each of the figures of his ‘play’ a clear profile and let them learn from life and change 
their personality as the course of the story requires. In addition to some similar observa- 
tions, this means that the creator had a wide range of information and knowledge at hand 
which were not parts of the commonly posited Greek oral tradition. 

If it is true, as delineated above, that cultural actors can act only within a certain frame- 
work of cultural rules, not much (social) pressure could have been put on the creator. In 
other words: he must have relished the relative independence of an Outsider. Only thus 
would he have been able to leave the conventional behaviour and adopt new and hitherto 
unknown, or at least unused, knowledge and information to create his epic text. This the- 
sis, that the poet functions as a cultural actor who introduces new information into his 
network, is not a frivolous theoretical play, as some may assume: serious scrutiny can prove 
its plausibility. To show how it works, the example is used of how the gods organise them- 
selves in the course of the story of the Jad. 

Everybody knows that the gods and goddesses of the Ziad interfere manifoldly in the 
events, thoughts and behaviour of men. It is known as well that there is no agreement 
among the gods about which of them is allowed to influence men and when and how it 
should take place. Quarrels and heavy arguments often ensue from this unclear situation. 
Yet they are not introduced arbitrarily into an existing story of which the Jiad is only an 
extended version. On the contrary, they are consciously connected to each other and, like 
other strands of the overall story, aim at the goal that the poet wants to achieve with his 


1$ Cf just the various studies on ethnogenesis, for example Ulf 1996; Hall 1997; 2002; Funke 
and Luraghi 2009. 

17 Cf the respective chapters in Morris and Powell 1997; Fowler 2004; and also Danek 2002. 

18 See Patzek 2003; Ulf 2003. 
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epic.? How the various strands of the story are linked to each other cannot be described 
here in full, but the basic patterns of the new order of gods that the poet propagates can be 
highlighted in what follows.” 


New Rules of Consumption Are Propagated: The New Order of the Gods 

The Ziad s beginning is about a quarrel that draws in all Achaeans. For a short part of the 
story, the poet reduces this to a personal fight between Agamemnon and Achilles, but it is 
never forgotten that it relates to the fate of all Achaeans. According to the plan of Zeus, the 
looming defeat of the Achaeans reveals the unavoidable consequences of such a fight for 
everybody. The conversation between Achilles and his godly mother, Thetis, that follows the 
heavy argument between Agamemnon and Achilles and the subsequent talk between Thetis 
and Zeus, contains most of the arguments which were employed by gods and goddesses in 
their disputes over their own order and the fate of men from their first assembly onwards. 

When the Achaean strife began, the gods were far away at the Oceanus, feasting. Upon 
finishing, they returned to the ‘real’ world of the events that had taken hold of human 
beings and summoned their first assembly (Ziad 1. 493-611). With the exception of 
Thetis, all the Olympic gods take part. Zeus’ plan of how the events among men should 
unfold is disputed and contested. Still Zeus leaves no one in doubt that to oppose it makes 
no sense, because his decision is final (Zad 1. 516—527). Zeus is willing to enforce his will 
with violence, even against Hera in case she should fight him. The other gods, annoyed at 
his behaviour, are told that he is much more powerful than they are (Ziad 1. 560—567). 
When the gods appear on stage for the very first time, the poet lets Hephaestus describe 
exactly this situation. Zeus is the most powerful. Should Hera obviously oppose him, she 
risks being beaten by him. Still there is a means to mitigate the situation, i.e. to calm down 
Zeus: Hera should sleep with Zeus, and Hera followed this advice (Zad 1. 571-589, 595— 
611). This scenery of the gods contains the substantial elements on which the relationships 
between the gods rely at this moment. In the course of the narration, the history of the 
gods is not forgotten — it keeps being meaningful in other parts of the ///ad too. 

It is no coincidence that first the gods are feasting at Oceanus. To mention the edge of 
the world means to allude to the very beginning of the existence of gods and the entire 
cosmos. For Oceanus — apsoroos as it is called in [iad 18. 399 — represents nothing other 
than the pristine water (*Urwasser’) that plays the decisive role of Mesopotamian cosmology 
(Iliad 1. 423—424): it was in forgone times when from the strife between Apsu (ground 
water) and Tiamat (salt water) the world originated. Later on in the story of the Miad, Hera 
explicitly alludes to this strife as she wants to convince Aphrodite to lend her the magical 
belt. Hera needs it to seduce Zeus, but she claims that it is required to prompt Oceanus 
and Thetis to sleep with each other in order to forego their long-running historic strife.?! 
And it is no coincidence that Thetis, specifically related to Zeus, does not take part in the 
assemblies of the gods until the new order is negotiated by them. Therefore she calls herself 


? Surprising though it may seem, there has been insufficient scrutiny of the structure of the 
narrative (cf., for example, de Jong 2002). 

? Cf the detailed analyses in Ulf 2010; Ulf forthcoming. 

? Cf Burkert 2004, 29-36. 
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the less honoured (atimotate) of the goddesses in her talk to Zeus before the first assembly 
starts. And finally the poet has chosen Hephaestus, not by accident, to hint at the dangers 
that resistance to Zeus will bring about. For the fate of Hephaestus himself is a textbook 
example of how brutal Zeus can be. Once, indeed, Zeus had thrown the son of Hera from 
Olympus down to the earth when he took his mother’s part (Iad 1. 590-594). Still, at the 
time of the first assembly of the gods, the deeper meaning of the long history of violence 
among the gods in the whole story of the Jad is actually not fully recognisable. For this 
very reason, there is a latent and increasing suspense because the possibility arises that a 
mega erisma could break out, i.e. unmanageable strife among the gods (Ziad 4. 30-38). 
From this point of the story onwards, nobody can overlook that the history of the gods is 
itself part of a story of violence. It began with Oceanus and Tethys, led to three generations 
of gods fighting each other, then to Cronos and Rhea, and finally to the great battle 
between Zeus and the Titans. In the recent past a violent quarrel amongst the Olympic 
gods had taken place. The poet often alludes to the various layers of this past in the narra- 
tive, obviously with purpose. 

Early in the story in her first meeting with Achilles, Thetis mentions her support for Zeus 
against the gods from his generation and that she had called Briareus in for help (Mad 1. 
396-406, 504-530). Later on, Athena complains that Zeus does not think of her support 
for Heracles against Eurystheus. Instead Zeus is going wild; he hates her (Zad 8. 350-380). 
When Hera goes to seduce Zeus, Hypnos relates within a ‘mirror story’ that once he had 
brought Zeus to sleep when Heracles seized Ilios. Zeus, enraged, then threw the gods about 
the hall, and Hypnos himself was in danger of being hurled from the ether down to the sea, 
but the night saved him because Zeus did not dare to attack her (Iad 14. 153-360). Again 
in a rage, now because of Hera’s betrayal, Zeus reminds his wife of her earlier fight on 
account of Heracles. Hera made the son of Zeus drift on the sea. It was then that Zeus hung 
Hera up in the ether and the clouds, employing a golden chain. Each time one of the other 
gods approached, he cast him down to earth (Zad 15. 14-58). These allusions to recurrent 
violent arguments continue until Book 15 and are situated by the poet at those points of the 
overall story where time and, again, the potential dangers of violence and betrayal among 
the gods are played out. It is significant that within the period of time set by the events of 
the narrative, former violent disputes are mentioned but no new excesses of violence occur. 
There is a simple reason for this: Zeus’ violence and power is too great, therefore no god 
actually dares to stand up to him. Right from the beginning, the poet provides the story 
with this accent. Even when the Achaeans show up for their first array, the ground resounds 
with noise as it did because of Zeus’ rage when he fought Typhoeus (//iad 1. 780-783). Zeus 
himself reminds Ares of his former victory over the Titans (Iad 5. 888-898). And he 
describes himself as being the most powerful of the gods: he would fling any god or goddess 
to the Tartarus if they should act against him. His power is so great that, using a chain, he 
could tow up all of them, including earth and sea (Iad 8. 5-27). At his command, Iris 
warns Athena that Zeus would hurt her by means of the lightning strike (keraunos), and 
that her wounds would not heal for ten years (//iad 8. 397-406). Hera is told face to face 
that she cannot escape, even though she flee to the edge of the world or the sea, or to the 
depths, i.e. the Tartarus, where Iapetus and Cronos are kept (Ziad 8. 469—484). 

There is no doubt that this old world, built on violence and power, works to some 
extent. This is what Hephaestus means as cited above. In full knowledge of the physical 
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power of Zeus, Hera relents (//iad 4. 50-56). Poseidon is well aware of it (liad 8. 208— 
211) and set a symbolic action when he unharnesses the horses of Zeus, all gods being 
present (liad 8. 438-441). Nevertheless, this order is fundamentally flawed. From power 
and violence no stable relationships between the gods can emerge. They always face the 
danger of returning to the eternal circle of wrath, vengeance and violence. This situation 
makes Hera and Athena act against Zeus without letting him know. For this reason, and 
contrary to Zeus’ plan, Poseidon eventually sides with the Achaeans in the battle. In the 
end Hera even attempts to betray Zeus: she perverts the means of resolving quarrels in that 
she seduces Zeus. To make this possible, she blackmails the god Hypnos who, presumably, 
was invented by the poet to serve this purpose. Hera offers him Pasithea, one of the 
Charites, as a bride. She certifies her promise and swears by the Styx, the river of the under- 
world and part of the pristine waters (“Urwasser’), and by the earlier gods, the Titans (Mad 
14. 152-362).” 

These actions intensify violence and suffering. As first Hera and Athena and then 
Poseidon disobey the agreement with Zeus and intervene in the battle between the Achae- 
ans and the Trojans, the suffering of men is most intensely pictured. It is said that both 
mighty sons of Cronos ‘made tense the rope of mighty strife’ to the ruin of men (Miad 
13. 358-360). To understand this picture, one must understand the notion that there are 
ropes of battle, ropes of victory (nikes peirata) and ropes of ruin (olethrou peirata) which the 
gods employ when they want to interfere in the fate of men.” The creator of the iad does 
not limit himself to the pure delineation of the suffering. Instead, he wants to show that the 
very path of violence must fail. For wrath that emerges from violence cannot be healed 
(Iliad 15. 217: anekestos cholos). After having seduced Zeus, Hera admits her failure. As 
witness to her purified thinking she calls precisely those instances which symbolise the old 
means of violence: the Titans defeated by Zeus, and Styx, the river of the underworld (had 
15. 4-33). Thereby it is demonstrated that those gods have lost their power and that she 
finally submits to Zeus. 

The dispute between Poseidon and Zeus is set on a similar track. At its peak, Poseidon 
claims for himself the same power as Zeus possesses. He draws on an argument termed by 
Walter Burkert 'altorientalische Weltformel’ (Oriental world-formula). The cosmos was 
divided by lot between Zeus, Poseidon and Hades: the sea went to Poseidon, the under- 
world to Hades and heaven to Zeus. According to this decision, the earth was their com- 
mon possession (Iliad 15. 184—199). Zeus sends Iris to oppose this kind of world order, 
and for this he supplies her with a new and different argument: she tells Poseidon that 
though Zeus insists on being mightier than Poseidon, he now claims too that he is older 
than his brother (Ziad 15. 159-183). This is not a completely new point. Hera spoke even 
earlier about age as an argument to build on social relations, but discarded it quickly 
(Iliad 4. 58-60). Yet now it comes to power, since Poseidon accepts what Hera did a little 
bit earlier. Violence is replaced by the thought that the hearts of good men are flexible 


? Cf UIf 2008, 147-52. 

? The comparison with the Mesopotamian hymn called Agusaia makes clear what the meaning 
of this picture is. In this poem tar is a war goddess wearing armour; she shows a bright light that 
frightens everybody, shouts loudly and holds the ropes of men in her hands (cf. Rollinger 1996, 
199—201). 
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(Iliad 15. 203—204: streptai men te phrenes esthlon). A smiling Zeus had prophesied to Hera 
that this would be the case. If she bends her thinking to that of Zeus, Poseidon will change 
his too (Miad 15. 49-52). This turn of thought gives room to establish a new order to the 
advantage of everybody.” 

The advantages of the new order as the polar opposite of the history of violence among 
the gods are stressed early in the /liad. This is most impressively done in the mirror story 
told by Dione, who is only mentioned here as the wife of Zeus. When Diomedes hurts 
Aphrodite, she flees to her mother Dione and tells her about her suffering.” In reply, 
Dione recounts the suffering that men caused the gods every time they were in strife (Iad 
5. 370—405). Then Aphrodite goes to Zeus. Here the poet lets Zeus make an obviously 
symbolical action: Zeus removes Aphrodite from the context of war. Instead, marriage and 
love shall be her future realms of action (//ad 5. 426—430). This tendency is strengthened 
when Zeus declares that he hates Ares: were he not his son, he would lie below the earth, 
deeper than Uranus' children. This is said after the Achaeans had failed to settle their strife 
(Iliad 5. 872-898). 

From this new order, developed as an alternative to (physical) power and violence, com- 
pletely new relations between the gods arise. In the first assembly, led by the new spirit, the 
just arrived Hera accepts only the welcome drink of Themis; and it is no coincidence that 
Themis speaks first on this occasion (/liad 15. 84-91). At the very same assembly, Athena 
rebukes Ares for his greed for war: he is missing noos and aidos (Iliad 15. 125—141). Now 
it is Poseidon who makes clear how to behave properly. The point is that the mind is 
flexible: he himself indulges the will of Zeus if Zeus abides by the common decision that 
Troy must be destroyed (Ziad 15. 203-217). Within the new order old rules are no longer 
to be obeyed. Therefore, the satisfied Zeus teaches Apollo that is a good thing that Posei- 
don relents, for the gods who accompany Cronos beneath the world (enerteroi theoi) would 
have come to know of their fight (Iad 15. 221-226). This would have meant nothing 
more or less than the resumption of the circle of violence. From this point onwards, former 
dangers turn into positive future perspectives. The narrative of Hephaestus’ fall from heaven 
is supplemented by the story that Thetis, together with Eurynome, a daughter of Oceanus, 
then saved Hephaestus (Miad 18. 385—409). Now it becomes possible that Themis can call 
out the gods to partake in the battles of men, without this endangering the gods’ social 
relations (Iad 20. 4-30). Poseidon follows Themis willingly (halos): now he wants to 
know what Zeus’ plan (boule) is. 

The end of strife among the gods leaves men alone with their arguments and sufferings. 
This shows clearly that both main strands of the narrative are consciously interwoven. It is 
now that the leader of the Achaeans, Agamemnon, legitimises his misbehaviour by offering 
a new reading of the quarrel between Zeus and Hera. Hera had brought to a halt the labour 
pains of Alcmene to let Eurystheus be born earlier than Heracles. In rage, Zeus then threw 
the delusion (Aze) from heaven (//iad 19. 95-133). Poseidon reminds Apollo of another 


^ Achilles wants the same when he meets up with Thetis for the second time (Mad 18. 107— 
108); he himself fulfils his wish as Priam crosses the plain between Troy and the Achaean camp to 
persuade Achilles to give back the corpse of Hector. 

?^ For a description of the Oriental context, see Burkert 2004, 43. 

2% For the meaning of the terms, see Cairns 1993, 126-35. 
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story in the midst of this great final battle — both are ‘enemies’ now since they support the 
Achaeans and Trojans respectively. The message of the story is that this means nothing for 
their relationship: men can no longer cause strife among the gods. Zeus had sent them to 
Troy in order to serve Laomedon for a year: Poseidon to erect the walls of Troy, Apollo to 
watch the cattle. Both of them were betrayed: they received no wages (Iliad 21. 435—456). 
Their common opponents have become men. 

A completely new kind of conduct rules in how the older speaks to the younger: Posei- 
don seeks to instruct Apollo, not to hold power over him. One can say that gods have turned 
into being better than men — they have rid themselves of all the kinds of arbitrariness that 
were part of the (presumably) Oriental example of violent gods." Hereby the creator of the 
Iliad offers a new, alternative kind of thinking, which he proves and evaluates in the frame- 
work of his narrative. As his addressees now know how this new order of the gods runs, they 
too can look at the rest of the story from the vantage point of the gods. The gods are all 
together observing how Achilles hunts for Hector around the walls of Troy (Jad 22, 166— 
187). Here Zeus turns to the gods asking when Hector is to die. In her response, Athena lets 
new phenomena enter the play: fate (aise) and the ‘thread of death’. No quarrel is caused 
when she rebukes Zeus for claiming to be smart (epios) but not having thought about what 
the future will be. Hence Athena can interfere according to fate, while Zeus takes the scales 
of fate; then Apollo leaves Hector (iad 22. 209-213). It is a new feature of the story that 
all the gods sympathise with Hector, with the exception of Hera, Poseidon and Athena (Miad 
24, 22-119). After having a discussion about this, they agree that Thetis will persuade Achil- 
les to accept the gifts which Priam takes to him. Consequently, this leads to the end of the 
story. It can be taken as the counter-picture to Apollo Smintheus,”® who brings ruin to the 
Achaeans at the very beginning of the //ad, that in the end Hermes it is who sees Priam to 
the camp of the Achaeans. In this way he makes the solution possible, i.e. recovering the 
corpse of Hector. The gods of strife have turned into gods with flexible minds but stable 
relations to each other; and men have become dependent on their goodwill. This makes 
the picture absolutely clear: that Zeus possesses two jars (pithoi) in his house, out of which 
he assigns to men good and bad things. This message has been built up in the course of the 
story: an alternative model to that of violence has emerged. 


Homer’s Iliad: A Local Response 

To create this model, the poet drew on a range of existing motifs and thoughts, yet obviously 
he connected them according to his intention and added to the story new elements too. In 
so doing he has erected a new kind of stage, where gods are first willing to apply violence. 
In this part of the Zliad the story is crowded with motifs originating from Oriental texts. But 
the poet makes the idea conceivable that this world can change. Moreover, he even demands 
that the gods discuss their opposite positions as the precondition to finding a solution for 
their problems. As the gods are capable of accepting this kind of behaviour, the former godly 
misbehaviour now becomes restricted to the human world. In consequence, the sphere of the 


” For details, see Lang 2010. 
28 Cf Burkert 1985, 145-49; West 1997, 348—49. 
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gods is separated from the human world: men are no longer able to interfere in the sphere 
of the gods, but in the future they will not escape dependency upon them. 

To conceive such a fabric of thoughts presupposes an intimate knowledge of foreign, i.e. 
Oriental, texts and traditions.” It must include motifs and their meanings as well, because 
it is this kind of knowledge that enables the poet to apply them fittingly in his own text. 
They retain their original meaning in part, changing it to a greater or lesser degree to suit 
the new context. This presupposes a consciously working creator. Such a poet must either 
be located in a single space which offers all necessary information, or be able to move 
through various spaces to gather it. In any case, he must have been free to process this 
information at will. 

This situation of freely processing information must correlate to another, where new 
content that diverges from the kind of texts to which people are used, is not disapproved of 
as foreign but is accepted. This can only be conjured up by presupposing that the creator 
of the Jiad was a cultural actor: he must have lived within a framework, or a particular set 
of circumstances that offered the possibility of diverging from the cultural rules recognised 
around him. This could not occur in a middle ground, for such a space is characterised by 
mutual misunderstandings and the necessity to refrain from applying the potential means 
of power. In contrast, the very particular configuration that is the precondition for the 
cultural actor, i.e. the poet of the Jiad, must have been an open space where information 
could flow freely, constantly and densely, and where at the same time the cultural actor was 
not under significant social pressure. The model of contact zones contains this kind of free 
space: they are zones where ‘cultural exchange is intense but none of the parties dominates 
or aims to do so'.? The poet of the Ziad must have lived in such a space and therefore 
could give a local response to the behaviour of those cultural actors who still obeyed the 
traditional rules of conduct and thought?! Yet the Mad became known quickly and 
accepted widely within most areas inhabited by Greeks. 

Subject to the applicability of the abovementioned results of social psychology, the recep- 
tivity of new cultural rules presupposes that the cultural actors live within social, political 
and cultural surroundings which are in motion; and this motion must be perceived as crisis. 
For only in this situation do cultural actors no longer rely on traditional norms and rules; 
they now strive for a new kind of thinking and information which can be used to halt the 
change they feel to be dangerous, i.e. they attempt to (re)create stable conditions. These are 
the circumstances that must have obtained as the background to the construction of the 
message contained in the Jad. We do not know who composed it, even less what his feel- 
ings about his identity were and how he would have described it: as part of a Greek-speaking 
community but, with certainty, not as ‘a Greek’; as member of a certain polis somewhere in 
Asia Minor down to Cilicia; as an adviser like Nestor; as a withdrawn wise man like 
Phoenix; as a smart analyst like Odysseus; or simply as an outsider talented with all these 
traits. Only one thing has become more and more plausible: to date the Zad to the middle 


? The term Oriental subsumes many different cultures, as does the term Greek — unless one 
presupposes a primordial entity of ‘the Greeks’. 

3 Ulf 2009, 110. 

>! How to date of the Jiad determines which area of Asia Minor can be taken into consideration. 
For the Assyrian expansion, see Lanfranchi 2011. 
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of the 7th century. This makes it a forerunner of those texts which have such a crisis as their 
topic and describe how to react to it. According to its content, not its form, the Zad stands 
at the beginning of the kind of text that is represented by Archilochus, Alcaeus and Solon. 
As for Solon, the story was told that he travelled to Egypt to get inspiration — an anticipation 
of the basic argument of this paper that only by structural holes can new information be 
brought into the network. It is only then that local responses can take place. 
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LOCAL RESPONSES TO COLONISATION: 
SOME ADDITIONAL PERSPECTIVES 


ADOLFO J. DOMINGUEZ 


Tamar Hodos’s book has attracted the attention of the reviewers because it is, undoubtedly, 
an important work.’ As I have written a brief review of it elsewhere, I shall analyse here in 
more detail some of the statements the author makes, with a view to providing better infor- 
mation about issues addressed in the book. I shall also bring some additional elements not 
considered by Hodos to the discussion, as a means of seeking greater precision to the main 
problem addressed by the book, namely ‘the local responses to colonisation in the Iron Age 
Mediterranean’. 

The stated aim of the book, given in the very first pages of the Introduction, is to ana- 
lyse ‘the responses by local populations to the permanent establishment of nearby foreign 
communities’ from a post-colonial perspective, and in those areas affected by the presence 
of Greek and Phoenician colonies. The areas chosen are ‘the north-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean, in particular North Syria; the island of Sicily; and ancient North Africa’, 
selected because both Phoenician and Greek colonies existed there. Although the selection 
is appropriate, we must consider, however briefly, one of the claims made by Hodos for 
ruling out other areas, such as the Far West; namely that 


the Phoenician homeland had been incorporated comprehensively into the Neo-Assyrian empire by 
the end of the seventh century, and Tyre itself was finally destroyed by the Neo-Babylonians in the 
middle of the sixth century, eliminating any practical political motherland. Thus Phoenician overseas 
settlements turned to Carthage as their cultural focal point, giving rise to the Punic era (p. 2). 


Indeed, Hodos follows here a trend that has persisted over time — one that links the rise 
of Carthage to the fall of Tyre as if for nearly 300 years the African city had been a mere 
dependent ‘colony’ (in the modern sense)? of Tyre. This is, of course, difficult to prove, and 
the main evidence for it — the sending of the tithe to the temple of Melkart at Tyre? — has 
other possible interpretations. Moreover, the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar ca. 574 BC, 
despite the dramatic overtones in the account of Ezekiel (29:18-20), does not seem to have 
meant more than a change of king and a change of master (from the Assyrians to the 
Babylonians). The literature contains some explanations challenging a direct relationship 
between the ‘fall’ of Tyre and the rise of Carthage, which is seen, on the other hand, as a 
gradual process? This is not an issue which affects the overall structure of the book but it 


! I know of the following reviews of Hodos's book at the time of writing: Antonaccio 2007; 
Bouzek 2007; Daubner 2007; Moscati Castelnuovo 2008; Rabinowitz 2008; Roth-Murray 2008; 
van Dommelen 2008; Dominguez 2009. 

? Discussion in De Angelis 2009; Tsetskhladze and Hargrave 2011. 
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seems appropriate that the research begins to put into question topics which have prolifer- 
ated without much criticism. 

Another point addressed by the author does need further clarification: siding with the 
Sherratts’ opinions, Hodos believes that, in contrast with the situation in previous centuries, 
from the 8th century BC the increase in Near Eastern and Greek goods in foreign contexts 
was the result of ‘merchant enterprise rather than state-controlled exchange” (p. 5). This also 
is a matter of recent debate, producing conclusions not accepted by some. Although our 
current knowledge of the Phoenician world in this period is not entirely satisfactory, it seems 
to me that the supporters of this view do not provide specific evidence to explain the (alleged) 
political, economic and social changes which the Phoenician palatial states would need to 
have undergone to allow the rise of ‘private entrepreneurs’ able to operate outwith those 
heavily bureaucratised states. The commercial and colonial expansion of the Phoenicians 
(and possibly also of the Greeks) seems to have been controlled rather by the circles of power 
in their respective cities who were also involved in political leadership. Surely this process of 
expansion was, therefore, a result of the strengthening of central authority that encouraged 
the accumulation of resources by the elites and, consequently, the increase of their nautical 
capabilities and their ability to concentrate wealth. This is, however, an unresolved debate 
and at least one recent publication advances an opposed position.’ The acceptance of ideas 
that highlight the role of individuals as opposed to the role of the state lies behind debates 
such as that prompted by R. Osborne for the Greek world,* viz. whether subsequent settle- 
ments were colonies or not, an issue also addressed by Hodos (p. 22): she suggests leaving 
aside the charge borne by the terms ‘colony’ and ‘colonisation’, instead understanding colo- 
nisation ‘not (as) an institutional or political manifestation but a movement of people or 
individuals who collectively identify themselves with a certain social coherence’ (p. 22). This 
oversimplification, however, fails to take into account that there were very early establish- 
ments of a clear urban type while there were others that would never be anything but simple 
points of call and exchange, important though they have been. 

A brief overview of the main theories that have been used to analyse the contact process 
(world-systems theory, middle ground, etc.) takes the author to highlight the role played by 
connectivity in these processes and to declare her interest in the book in ‘the active 
elements of the processes of connection’ examining thus the ‘conditions of connectivity.’ 

Her criticism of T.J. Dunbabin and J. Boardman, as well as of the concept of ‘Helleni- 
sation’, leads her to encompass, in line with post-colonial theory, notions such as agency, 
reciprocity and hybrid developments. However, Hodos does not place herself at the most 
radical end of the theory because she admits that ‘postcolonial scholarship does not deny 
the impact of foreign, colonising cultures’ (p. 12). 

In her review of Phoenician colonisation, Hodos accepts the idea that ‘until the rise of 
Carthage as a major Mediterranean power base and focus for other scattered settlements 
after the destruction of the Phoenician homeland, the Phoenician settlements abroad 
were assumed to be not as land-hungry as their Greek counterparts’ (p. 12). This view 
arises from a conception of Phoenician expansion, developed in recent times especially by 
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H.G. Niemeyer and J.P. Crielaard,’ which fails to take into account other criteria such as 
the Phoenicians’ global exploitation of the resources of the territories in which they settled, 
which certainly implies a dose of violence when necessary.'? At the same time, this does not 
allow that Phoenician centres in Sardinia, Sicily, North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula 
very soon embarked upon the agricultural exploitation of their territories, of which the 
early production of commercial amphorae designed to contain, among other products, 
wine and olive oil, is a clear indication." It is necessary to review fully all the processes 
which explain the beginning of Phoenician expansion and the reasons for the settlement of 
a variety of Phoenician social groups overseas, including aristocratic elements.” Possibly the 
causes have to be sought in the desire of Phoenician ruling circles (especially from Tyre) to 
control directly the exploitation of resources in the settlement areas and the carrying trade 
for them, which required the development of political entities overseas similar to those that 
existed in their homelands.'? Hodos acknowledges, albeit indirectly, the problems with the 
traditional interpretation of Phoenician expansion when she says, referring to Sicily, that ‘as 
the impetus for Phoenician expansion overseas is generally held to have been for the acqui- 
sition of raw materials, and thus implies commercial exchanges, so it may be surprising that 
lasting cultural influences as a result of such exchange are not readily apparent’ (p. 12). Just 
as we cannot doubt the commercial vocation of the Phoenician centres in Sicily (but also 
including the Greek centres of the island), nor can we deny the agricultural potential of 
centres such as Panormus, which, besides controlling an excellent harbour, had one of the 
richest territories in Sicily as hinterland and undoubtedly exploited for its agricultural 
resources. The early appearance of Phoenician sites in the interior of Sardinia, such as 
Monte Sirai, also attests to the interest of the city of Tharros in the control of agricultural 
regions; and recent evidence in the Iberian Peninsula bears witness to Phoenician interests 
in the rich agricultural lands of the Guadalquivir valley. 

In short, we should perhaps begin to question the existence of two different ‘colonial’ 
models, one Greek and the other Phoenician, and note, on the contrary, the great similari- 
ties between them. Since the beginnings of Phoenician settlement seems somewhat to ante- 
date the Greek, we might even ask if the Greeks launched their first settlements after 
observing the excellent outcome for the Phoenicians from settling whole sections of the 
metropolitan population in different Mediterranean environments. 

It is not altogether true that ‘individual communities did not dominate — culturally, 
politically or economically — the societies in which they cohabited and with whom they 
interacted, and this is perhaps the most fundamental difference between the Phoenician 
and Greek overseas settlements’ (p. 20). First, not every Greek colony had the same impact 
on its environment; secondly, it is difficult to be certain that the Phoenician colonies did 
not impact on local societies. In some cases this may be due, indeed, to the very nature of 
the local societies, in others to the scant attention paid to them by archaeology. However, 
elsewhere, for example in the Iberian Peninsula, this claim cannot be sustained. Nowadays, 
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a lively debate still continues about what criteria should be used to distinguish the 
Phoenician (i.e. the imported) from the Tartessian (i.e. the local) in south-western Spain 
during the 8th and 7th centuries BC, when considering the extent of objects, techniques, 
religious funerary features, etc. It is also an oversimplification to say that Phoenician settle- 
ments ‘were also economically self-sufficient’ (p. 20), which, even in the case on which the 
author draws, Motya, is untrue: it would suffice to show how Motya interacted with other 
(Greek) centres on the island and overseas through consideration of the large quantity of 
Greek pottery found in the city’s Archaic cemetery.'* Of course, in Archaic Carthage the 
excavations show the intensity and extent of these contacts and perhaps the same could be 
said, though the published findings are few, with regard to Archaic Gadir; and the distribu- 
tion of Phoenician transport amphorae, which also circulate outside their areas of produc- 
tion, testifies to the extent of contacts between the Phoenician centres. Finally, although no 
archaeological traces are left by their very nature, we must consider the silver extracted and 
transported by Phoenicians from the south-west of the Iberian Peninsula and which circu- 
lated throughout the Mediterranean (both Phoenician and Greek) because it was a widely 
demanded item. Of course, and I agree with Hodos on this point, is too simplistic to regard 
Phoenician colonies as plain emporia. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to North Syria. One of the first assertions to 
consider concerns the root causes of the beginning of Phoenician expansion. Hodos adheres 
to the old theory by S. Frankenstein: that the Neo-Assyrian conquest forced the Phoenicians 
to look for raw materials in areas increasingly remote to return them to the Assyrians in the 
form of taxes (p. 26).!° Although it is related to this issue (the allegiance between Hiram 
of Tyre and Solomon), I do not wish to enter here into the thorny issue of whether in 
10th-century BC Israel there already existed a powerful state capable of facilitating 
Phoenician access to the resources in the Red Sea (1 Kings 9-10), already questioned by 
some researchers,'° and which fails to account for the absence of finds prior to the 8th 
century BC in the port of Ezion Geber (identified with Tell el-Kheleifeh)," although the 
debate is not closed.'® It is true, as Hodos remarks, that, by the 9th century BC, Tyre had 
begun its expansion into Cyprus, founding Kition, and it is also true that archaeological 
finds have shown an undeniable and intense Phoenician presence in Huelva, on the Atlantic 
coast of the Iberian Peninsula, from the 9th century BC (better than the 10th century as 
proposed by some),? confirming much more strongly the antiquity of Phoenician expan- 
sion. But it is equally true that significant Assyrian pressure over Tyre was felt only from the 
second half of the 8th century BC, as Hodos accepts (p. 32). It is, therefore, difficult to 
relate the causes of Phoenician expansion overseas to Assyrian expansionism. Long before 
the Assyrians posed an actual threat to Tyre she had begun her own quest for raw materials 
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in the Mediterranean and, even, in the Atlantic Ocean, as a prelude to the foundation of true 
cities, perhaps already in the last third of the 9th century BC.” 

Another matter of interest is the chronology but, above all, the type of the material 
present in the archaeological record. Hodos reviews the main problems of the chronology 
of this area, though recognising the difficulties in reaching a consensual solution. Greek 
pottery is the main class of object found in Near Eastern contexts, while in Greece bronze 
bowls, carved ivory and jewellery of Eastern origin often appear. This would have produced 
an unbalanced exchange, since Hodos assumes that Easterners exchanged these valuable 
products for clay vessels. To explain this contradiction she suggests that ‘these vessels, and 
the items given in exchange, therefore, must have held another kind of non-material sig- 
nificance, probably one of social value’ (p. 37). This is another problem that has lacking an 
easy solution from an archaeological perspective, since the main — often the only — Greek 
product that appears in the archaeological record of the centres of the Near East is pottery. 
If pottery ceases to be regarded as a product of exchange and a different value is given to it, 
for example as an article used by individuals or groups of Greeks established there,”! the 
problem is even greater. One possible solution is to believe that the products supplied by 
the Greeks in exchange for Near Eastern items, always within a framework of gift-exchange 
between rulers, have left no archaeological traces. What might these be? — manpower 
(slaves?, mercenaries’), raw materials (metals) and textiles. It is inconceivable that metals 
could have been exchanged just for pottery, despite this might have enjoyed an added value 
within a network of social obligations. At least, such asymmetrical exchange could not have 
been the norm. The problem is that the written sources are not particularly helpful and 
archaeology has provided no material evidence of the items exchanged, beyond pottery. 

The situation changed in the 8th century BC, as the case of Al Mina suggests. After sum- 
marising the main proposals, Hodos suggests that ‘the most likely conclusion is that Al Mina 
was founded by the local population to serve as the port for Tell Tayinat’ (p. 40). She seems 
to accept, however, that in the initial levels Greek pottery is overwhelming,” and she does 
not seem to agree that Al Mina was a settlement of mercenaries. Obviously, Al Mina was not 
a Greek ‘colony’ and it cannot be doubted that it lay within the territory of a local principal- 
ity (possibly Unqi): consequently, the initiative of the establishment may have come from 
that state. However, the people who settled it were necessarily Greek. It is true that a mech- 
anistic relationship between a type of pottery and its carriers and users cannot always be 
established, but when the only type of pottery present at Al Mina in its first level is almost 
completely Greek, the previous statement must be nuanced. It is not improbable to think 


2 Tt is interesting to note how some authors, while raising to the 10th century BC the Phoenician 
pre-colonial phase in the Iberian Peninsula, relegate to the end of the 8th century BC the beginning 
of the colonial foundations, in spite of archaeological evidence suggesting that some of them were 
already emerging from the late 9th-early 8th century BC. See González de Canales et al. 2009. 

?' Boardman 2002b; criticised by Hodos, 2006, 61 (although the picture in the Levant is differ- 
ent from that found in other areas, including Sicily, as suggested by the author). In fact, in Sicily the 
introduction of Greek drinking pottery is accompanied by the introduction of wine, something that 
does not occur in the Levant where wine was already known for millennia along with the vessels used 
for drinking. The comparison therefore does not serve. 

? Boardman 1999; 2002a; 2005. 
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that the authorities of Ungi may have allowed the occupation of a coastal section of their 
territory by people of Greek origin (mostly Euboeans) in order to maintain with them a 
privileged relationship of exchange. This is something that other states were to do later — 
Egypt, the Etruscan cities, Tartessus — giving rise to emporia well-known in written sources 
and archaeologically. The main problem to have surrounded Al Mina is its false identifica- 
tion as a ‘colony’. Of course, it has been easy to reject that Al Mina was a Greek colony” 
but, almost as a reaction to this, many scholars have come to deny the possibility that Greeks 
could have inhabited the mouth of the Orontes during the 8th century BC, albeit subject to 
local authority, in spite of the evidence hardly allowing any other interpretation. 

As for the presence and importance of the Arameans, some precision would also be 
necessary. Indeed, epigraphic evidence suggests the presence of Arameans in Pithekoussai™ 
and some reference in the Old Testament, as mentioned by Hodos (p. 28: Deuteronomy 
26:5) points to wandering Arameans. Furthermore, some products such as ivory or Lyre 
Player seals (pp. 64-70) have been used as elements to challenge the view that the Phoeni- 
cians were the only Levantines involved in trade.” However, the fact that certain products, 
including those mentioned above and perhaps others (some kinds of bronze products), may 
have been manufactured in North Syria does not mean that North Syrians were responsible 
for their distribution beyond their territories. Therefore, although it may be a healthy 
attempt to try to end ‘the tendency to view cultural interactions in the north-eastern corner 
of the Mediterranean in bipolar terms of Greeks vs Phoenicians’ (p. 64) and introduce into 
the debate other peoples of the region, the North Syrian objects found outside Syrian 
territory can be explained satisfactorily as products transported by Phoenicians or Greeks. 
Even the (alleged) presence of Arameans in Pithekoussai can be interpreted as a result of 
interactions and partnerships between Euboea and North Syrians in North Syria (‘Al 
Mina?) which may have facilitated the transfer of individuals of such origin to the new sites 
that the Greeks were establishing in the West. 

Hodos also suggests that the origin of the Greek alphabet be linked to the Aramaean 
presence at Pithekoussai: “The earliest examples of Greek writing so far are from Pithekous- 
sai and are dated to the late eighth century. The Aramaean presence at Pithekoussai may be 
telling’ (p. 84). The author may be right or not in rejecting the Osteria dell’Ossa graffito 
(p. 211, n. 62), but an article appeared more or less contemporary with the book’s publica- 
tion that shows the existence of Greek graffiti in Eretria during the first half of the 
8th century BC along with a Semitic graffito which may transcribe a Greek word.” This 
would place the origin of the Greek alphabet even earlier. Whether we should look at the 
Arameans as the models for the development of the Greek alphabet, as Hodos suggests 
(pp. 84-85), or at the Phoenicians, is something that is not currently resolved. 

In the third chapter, devoted to Sicily, Hodos addresses the Phoenician presence in the 
island. Once again, she deals with the fall of Tyre in 574 BC, which she considers ‘a turn- 
ing point in Phoenician history’; in her view it would cause ‘the diaspora settlements effec- 
tively had no homeland with which to maintain links’ (p. 91). Beyond this envisaging a 
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relationship between Tyre and her colonies typical of modern colonial and colonialist theo- 
ries, which is obviously anachronistic, I would like to insist again that this perception is 
clearly exaggerated. Without doubt, the main supporter of this idea is the Hebrew prophet 
Ezekiel and his four oracles against Tyre (Ezekiel 27-28). However, we must not forget the 
great metaphorical charge that this part of the book of Ezekiel carries; or its goal, only 
understandable from the perspective of Judah." Another Jewish writer, Josephus, using the 
‘Phoenician Annals’, speaks of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, but he does not say that Tyre disap- 
pears; rather, and contrariwise, he gives an uninterrupted list of kings and rulers after the 
siege (Josephus Against Apion 1. 156-160; Ant. 10. 228). This is not the time to discuss 
this problem further, but there is no basis to linking the temporary weakening (but not 
the disappearance) of Tyre with the rise of Carthage. Tyre had been intermittently under 
Assyrian pressure or control from the 8th century BC and the Babylonian domain does not 
appear to have been much different. 

In her analysis of the inhabitants of Sicily before the arrival of Phoenicians and Greeks, 
Hodos notes that archaeology has been unable to differentiate between populations that 
Greek authors called by various names — Sikels, Sicans, Elymians. This would suggest, in 
my opinion, that it was the Greeks who were responsible for creating these identities and 
names, using their own criteria, and not these populations themselves.?? 

On the thorny issue of ‘pre-colonisation’ — a term I prefer to avoid, talking instead of 
‘contacts in the absence of colonies or before the founding of the colonies"? — the author is 
sceptical: the few arguments, both archaeological and literary, suggest less clear-cut inter- 
pretations. Literary sources mention a Greek presence before the foundation of colonies, at 
least in the cases of Naxos, Zancle and Gela; archaeology shows some pottery whose chro- 
nology is debated (pendent-semicircle cups, for instance) but of types not usually found in 
the colonies, which may indicate that it had reached the island before any foundation. To 
reject Greek exploratory trips to Sicily before the first stable settlements is to ignore the 
dynamics of contacts involving Sicily from the Late Bronze Age.” 

Hodos discusses how, during the 7th and 6th centuries BC, many native centres of 
Sicily adopted elements of architecture and town-planning of Greek origin, but not in all 
cases the same ones and not always in the same way (p. 112). Although she does not draw 
conclusions about it here, I think that the most plausible explanation (also seen in other 
fields — funerary ritual, writing) is that each site had negotiated with its Greek neighbours 
its own processes of change. This would speak against the existence of indigenous ‘peoples’ 
with their own constructed identity and acting jointly in dealing with the Greeks. On the 
other hand, the Greeks did not act altogether uniformly or, in general, in a co-ordinated 
manner; on the contrary, every Greek city developed its own policy towards local popula- 
tions (at least in Archaic times).*! 

The issue of religious practices is also analysed. Although it is true that ‘some cult sites 
remained rooted in traditional forms of dedication and veneration, while others incorporated 
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elements of Greek practice’ (p. 129), the Sicilian religious landscape had many more com- 
plexities. Thus, it is worth noting the almost complete absence of remains of a religious 
nature before the Greek presence; the ‘translation’ of Greek forms into the local ‘language’ 
with the resulting presence of hybrid forms; the development of the anthropomorphisation 
of native religious conceptions along the lines of the Greek gods; the occasional preference 
for buildings with few primary cultic connotations in the Greek world but with a secondary 
function as potential centres of the rituals practised by local people (for example the hestiate- 
rion), etc.” The prominence of the Pestiaterion in the (native) sanctuary at Palike is also 
underlined by Hodos (p. 156). 

In the conclusions to the chapter Hodos insists on the effects of the middle-ground 
discourses in Sicily, ‘the specific developments within the material cultures of the Sicilian 
populations’ (p. 152). At the same time, new social values attributed to certain new 
products, such as wine, can be observed in the island. The chapter ends by referring to the 
revolt of Ducetius: he acts ‘in a manner understandable to the Greeks’ even though ‘his 
actions in the name of Sikel culture remind us of the complexity of cultural distinctions 
borne out of the middle grounds of Iron Age Sicily’ (p. 157). 

The third area dealt with by Hodos, North Africa, presents a different series of prob- 
lems, one of which is the chronology, derived in part from the ‘disinterest in any foreign 
ceramics on the part of the Libyan populations for several centuries after the colonial foun- 
dations’ (p. 164), which also affects burial customs. This is all the more surprising since, as 
she also notes, “Greeks and Phoenicians were happy to trade their goods with one another, 
and presumably with anyone who expressed interest’ (p. 186). Similarly, the impact of 
Greek and Phoenician products on local pottery is almost non-existent until late and the 
use of writing is quite late and limited. The conclusions of the author, that in this territory 
'(there) was not a middle ground of mutual accommodation, since there is little sign of 
accommodation' (p. 198), seem appropriate. 

In the conclusions of the book Hodos highlights the differences in responses to the 
Greeks and Phoenicians of the various local cultural studied; she also notes the difficulties 
of describing these cultures after the colonial foundations because of they were not static. 
Therefore, she proposes as the basic factor the role of agency, which places the analysis in 
terms of the choices made by each group in face of the colonial impact. 

I disagree, however, on the perception of the 'different nature of the two colonial move- 
ments', Greek and Phoenician, a view firmly rooted in the contemporary historiography and 
which has had important and influential advocates.? There is a startling claim: ‘Although 
Phoenician communities did have hinterlands to support their settlements, their primary 
area of territorial interest remained the sea, not land' (p. 201). Even before the rise of 
Carthage, which for Hodos means a different historical moment, the Phoenicians had estab- 
lished cities which had a strong agricultural base — it could not be otherwise in the ancient 
world — and which drew on trade as an important part of their economic activity. There is 
no doubt either of the importance of trade for the Greek cities. The idea of two different 
models of colonisation, one Phoenician, another Greek, must be reviewed because it arises 
from a biased and partial regard by the Greeks for Phoenician activities. The fact that in 
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Greek sources the Phoenicians appear linked to trade means, above all, that the Greeks 
emphasised that aspect of Phoenician activity which was best known to them, but it does not 
preclude their being behind this also an economic basis supported by agriculture, as among 
the Greeks too. I believe that a correct appreciation of the role played by Phoenicians and 
Greeks in the Mediterranean has to start from the idea that during the Archaic period points 
of contact and interaction between the two cultures were more intense than the later Graeco- 
Roman propaganda admitted. I believe that a reassessment of the new evidence and interpre- 
tations that have emerged will eventually show that the idea of establishing self-sustaining 
populations overseas arose in the Phoenician world in the first place, and that the Greeks 
made use of these mechanisms not too long after;*^ and, indeed, that this new perspective 
will change at last our perception of the modes of contact between colonists and local popu- 
lations. 

As I had occasion to state elsewhere, ‘perhaps one of the most relevant results is the 
insistence on the active roles played by local populations, as in the selection and adaptation 
of foreign cultural objects, stressing the importance of the consumer over the producer ;? 
and I continue to agree with these words. Indeed, research refuses nowadays to accept 
visions which consider the coloniser as the principal element in the cultural contact, but 
there is a true risk of insisting only on the perspective of the local populations. An unques- 
tionable achievement of post-colonial theory is that it ‘seek(s) to deconstruct traditional 
bipolarised views of the relations between the coloniser and the colonised'?? However, in 
this paradigm shift, research is paying more attention to the colonised, who obviously can- 
not be regarded just as the passive element of the relationship, than to the coloniser, who, 
no doubt, exhibits an even greater activity if only because it is he who has left his homeland 
to carry out a series of goals overseas. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that the coloniser did not move great distances from 
his place of origin only for altruistic purposes: he moved to obtain determined products 
and to achieve ends that were necessary to maintain his way of life, not to be a mere sup- 
plier of goods to local populations. Recently, the probably violent nature of many of the 
contacts between Phoenicians and natives in the south-west of the Iberian Peninsula has 
been declaimed precisely because the Phoenicians travelled to these areas to exploit their 
natural resources.” In the same way, Greek activity in the south-east of the Iberian Penin- 
sula had the clear purpose of exploiting its resources and we believe that the Greeks may 
have also played an active role in the spread of ‘cultural products’ (stone sculpture, writ- 
ing) to the Iberian population? These products end up acquiring a new meaning within 
these populations, both within a process of hybridity and mimicry, as F. Fahlander has 
noted recently.” But beyond the use of these products by the Iberians, the Greeks were 
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the ones who introduced the need and provided the media (such as specialised sculptors), 
in spite of some unconvincing attempts to downplay their role.“ 

Thus we have both the importance of the consumer but also the selection of the objects 
to be transmitted by the Greeks or Phoenicians. The consumer selects which objects or items 
to take from the coloniser, but the coloniser, besides selecting those items that may have spe- 
cial demand from consumers, often carries new products and new fashions, many of which 
will be accepted by the consumers; of course, the consumer may give them new uses.*! Obvi- 
ously, these relationships were subject to local differences and the three examples analysed by 
the author highlight the differences in connectivity between colonists and local populations 
which led to unique developments in each case. However, consumption is not always the 
main element driving the contacts: war, territorial control, demographic pressures, disposses- 
sion and expropriation of land, etc. often mark the colonial agenda, and local responses 
assume, therefore, other forms not fully explored in this work. The concept of ‘middle 
ground’, widely used by the author throughout the work, as noted by a reviewer cannot solve 
all problems because ‘it runs the risk of being reduced to the simple observation that new 
styles or objects are borrowed by one culture from another’.® As an historical concept, which 
it is rather than archaeological, the ‘middle ground’ is best understood as ‘a virtual as well as 
actual space where negotiations, misunderstandings, diplomacy and brute force were con- 
stantly at stake". ^ Surprisingly, at least in some areas such as in Sicily, these relationships can 
be perceived in some cases better from the Greek literary tradition itself (despite its biased 
character) than from the not always straightforward archaeological evidence. 

Similarly, in North Africa the author notes the lack of interest of local people over three 
centuries in foreigners and their products, which has also drawn the attention of other 


reviewers,” 


some of whom asks whether ‘the observed lack of interaction is apparent or 
real’.“° Also in this case, the approach from the perspective of the ‘colonised’ perhaps does 
not solve all problems. Maybe the subject should also be approached from the perspective 
of the coloniser: what was the interest of the coloniser in these territories and peoples? 
Perhaps nothing too specific: possibly the very way of life (mostly nomadic) of these 
people, possibly also the absence in these territories of raw materials of interest to the colo- 
niser, who might have been satisfied with the cultivation of his land. 

I recognise that it is a great achievement of modern examinations of colonisation to have 
discarded the unidirectional view which had long predominated (from the coloniser to the 
colonised) and try to explore the perspective of the colonised as well. But sometimes, 
despite the multiple points of view that are analysed, the resulting image is as biased as 


^ Dyson 2003, 493: ‘the Greeks were probably merely suppliers of goods for Punic-indigenous 
interactions’. 

“| Domínguez and Sánchez 2001, 452-55. 

* And, indeed, this aspect could also have been object of a ‘more thorough interrogation’ as some 
reviewer has suggested: Antonaccio 2007, 806. 

5 Rabinowitz 2008. 

^ Fahlander 2008, 32. 

5 Daubner 2007, 19: ‘Die Frage, warum die Einheimischen Nordafrikas über drei Jahrhunderte 
kein Interesse an den Fremden hatten, wird wohl vorerst ungeklärt bleiben müssen.’ 

“6 van Dommelen 2008, 133. 
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before because the dominant perspective is often now that of the colonised, leaving aside 
other possibilities. Even in works that used concepts and perspectives such as 'accultura- 
tion’, which many scholars regard obsolete, authors dealing with it had already in mind the 
perspective of local populations but without forgetting the colonisers." Sometimes, as 
G.R. Tsetskhladze says, ‘people... seem to be discussing different concepts because they are 
using different terms, when in fact they are often discussing the same phenomenon’. 

A valid analysis yielding broad information cannot be one-way in its focus: it must also 
take into account the role of the coloniser. This, of course, cannot be ‘civilising’, but it can 
be that of the claimer of products and articles from the environment into which he moves. 
Besides a colonialist perspective should be also considered because the colonisers are the 
ones who impose their interests. In all the cases analysed by Hodos’s book local agency has 
an extraordinary weight, but it is sometimes forgotten that what makes the contact possible 
is the arrival of the colonisers (Phoenicians and Greeks) in the territories. Without this 
foreign presence the contact with local populations would not have occurred. This is a 
more than obvious reason for having to consider not only what local people selected from 
what the colonists had to provide, but also what interests guided the coloniser and what 
means (peaceful or violent) they used to make local people meet their needs. Next to the 


e h > 49 
impact on the newcomers, 


on which most recent studies focus, we cannot forget 
the ‘colonial impact’. The consideration of both will enable analysis of the consequences of 
the colonial phenomenon in the ancient world to escape the increasingly Manichean vision 


in which it has become wrapped in recent times.?? 
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GLOCAL RESPONSES FROM ARCHAIC SICILY 


ERICH KISTLER 


A Pre-Global World of Interaction in the Archaic Mediterranean 

During the 1st millennium BC, the Greeks, Phoenicians, Etruscans and Romans exerted an 
enduring influence over the Mediterranean world. In what was then known as terra cognita, 
they travelled quite extensively as aristocratic entrepreneurs, new settlers or as doctors, 
philosophers, merchants and craftsmen. They took with them their knowledge, religions, 
technologies and fashions.! Their spread of the alphabet across the Mediterranean region is 
a good example of their influence.” Originally adopted by the Phoenicians, and adapted to 
meet their specific communication needs, by the 8th century BC the cultural technique of 
phonetic inscription had reached as far as the Gulf of Naples? Thanks to Euboean contacts 
with the Etruscans, the alphabet reached as far as central Italy.“ Here, during the course of 
the 7th century BC, it was adapted to meet the requirements of the Etruscan language. 
With the formation of localised versions of the Etruscan alphabet during the 6th and 
5th centuries BC, alphabetic scripts finally arrived in Umbria, Picenum and in pre-Samnite 
Campania? as well as Padana, Venetia and Rhaetia.^ However, in southern Italy and on 
Sicily/ as well as in the eastern Mediterranean basin — i.e. in Caria, Lydia and Lycia — the 
alphabet was disseminated to the indigenous populations via the Greek cities.’ 

The process of disseminating the alphabet took place in the context of a pre-global 
Mediterranean world where conventional tools of ethnic-oriented approaches (like Helleni- 
sation, indigenisation or hybridisation) were not valid.? Tamar Hodos's stated objective and 
major achievement is to seek to characterise pre-global exchanges among individuals and to 
chart their actions, flow of material goods, ideas and technologies in the local villages.'? 


*Glocalisation' — A Suitable Analytical Framework to Assess a Pre-Global Mediterranean 
World 

In view of the Transmediterranean dissemination of the telecommunications miracle of the 
alphabetic script, it is even more surprising that this innovation led to genuine forms of 


! Crielaard 2001; Morgan 2003, 213-22; Malkin 2005; Morris 2005; Purcell 2005; Sommer 
2007; Vlassopoulos 2009. See also Ulf 2009, 84-86; Tsetskhladze 2006, lviii-lix. 

? Johnston 2003; Lejeune 1983. 

3 Marek 1993, 36; Dubois 1995, 15-17; Fischer 2004, 137-39; Hartmann 2005, 232-36; 
Pflughaut 2008, 16-17. 

^ Ridgway 1997, 333, no. 9. 

> Rix 2002, 4-6; Russo 2005. 

* Rix 1998, 48-50; Whitehouse and Wilkins 2006, 542—47. 

7 Johnston 2003, 265-67. 

* Gusmani 1983; Adiego Lajara 2007, 144, no. 10. 

? Hauser-Schäublin and Braukämpfer 2002. 

10 Hodos 1999; 2000a—c; 2005; 2006; 2007; 2008; 2010b. 
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literacy only among the Greeks, Etruscans and Romans. All other population groups only 
made use of the alphabet in order to make inscriptions on items such as personal posses- 
sions or to designate a gift for a particular person or a god.!! Nonetheless, precisely this 
highly selective appropriation of the alphabetic script reflects a mechanism that can be 
repeatedly observed in the context of cultural transfer on a global scale: namely, the appro- 
priation of such (pre-)global fashions and technologies only takes place locally and as long 
as there is a specific need in a particular place.’ 

Hodos describes this phenomenon as ‘globalising the local’, or conversely, for example, 
from the viewpoint of the village in question as ‘localising the global’. Thus, Hodos 
adopts the concept of ‘glocalisation’ suggested by Roland Robertson" 
means of analysis, in order to investigate the Archaic Mediterranean world as a pre-global 
world of exchange. To this end, Hodos interprets the ‘great colonisation’ of the Greeks as 
a (cultural) movement of pre-global significance that provoked different responses among 


as a satisfactory 


the indigenous local groups across the Mediterranean. In this case, Hodos specifically pays 
attention to the local level wherever the archaeological evidence points to especially dense 
cultural interaction and far-reaching networks established among the Greeks and the local 
populations. In this sense, the local group is studied from a theoretical perspective with 
respect to consumption as the place where the process of appropriating Greek material 
goods and technologies occurred. This place is qualified at the same time as ‘middle ground’ 
in a socio-cultural context, and designates the social field where a tacit process of negotia- 
tion occurred among the globally expanding Greeks and the local indigenous populations 
along the routes of the ‘great colonisation'.'^ Hodos attempts to consider this phenomenon 
of the ‘middle ground’ in terms of three regional case studies — North Syria, Sicily and 
North Africa. 

In her book, Local Responses to Colonization in the Iron Age Mediterranean, Hodos cre- 
ates a synthesis of these specific case studies as a genuine ‘multi-sited archaeology'." She 
applies an identical analytical scheme to all three regions based on the following criteria: 
populations; chronologies; communities; burial customs; religious practices; consumption 
patterns; artistic styles; and written voices. The main focus is on the period before the 
arrival of the Greeks. The central thesis here is that only sporadic contacts were established 
prior to the founding of the Greek colonies in the western Mediterranean. Therefore, in the 
pre-colonial phase, local populations also largely preserved their indigenous cultural cus- 
toms dating from the Late Bronze Age. These were markedly differentiated from cultural 
traditions and ways of life known to the Greeks who arrived at a later period.'? 


! Wirbelauer 2004. 

? Splitter 2002. 

13 Hodos 2010a, 23-37. 

14 Robertson 1993. 

15 Hodos 2006, 15, 23-24; 2010b, 83. 

16 Hodos 2006, 7; 2010a, 21-22. For criticism, see Ulf 2009, 97-100, 116-17. 

7 My labelling of this kind of archaeology as ‘multi-sited’ alludes of course to the famous ethno- 
logical approach by G.E. Marcus (1998). 

18 Hodos 2006, 202-03. 
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If these premises are considered as historically given, it is a question of exposing the 
locally dominant cultural matrices of the indigenous population in an initial step, and to 
define them in contrast to the material culture of the Greeks discovered in the archaeo- 
logical evidence. Once this phase is successfully accomplished, a second phase reveals the 
reciprocal intercultural contacts between local groups and the Greeks that are also con- 
firmed by the archaeological material evidence. In this case, the existence of a hybrid 
context as a ‘third culture’, which involves a mixed cultural reality neither conforming to 
Greek nor indigenous culture, can be considered as a local response to the global, Greek 
influence. Hence, Hodos identifies what she designates as a ‘glocal’ phenomenon.” 

Overall, Hodos’s study of ‘local responses’ represents a highly innovative contribution to 
understanding the phenomenon of ‘glocalisation’ in the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Hodos is able to give more conclusive explanations than preceding ethnically focused stud- 
ies for many material forms in existence during the period of the Greek colonies and their 
contact with local groups within Mediterranean cultural contexts. Indeed, her approach 
may even be regarded as pioneering, insofar as she adopts a ‘multi-sited ethnography”? that 
essentially sets new standards in the groundwork of archaeological investigations of the 
Mediterranean region. 


The Post-Colonial Paradox: Dynamic Global Models but Static Colonial Terminologies 

As is the case with every pioneering study, which introduces an original research impetus 
and highlights a collision of old conventions with new paradigms, Hodos’s work also 
remains indebted to the traditions of classical archaeology. For over a hundred years, mate- 
rial finds giving evidence of the indigenous local groups were systematically assessed to 
identify elements of Greek culture. Field archaeology served the purpose, as Ernst Curtius 
already stated in his 1883 essay, “Griechen als Meister der Colonisation’, of demonstrating 
that the Greeks were carriers of a superior civilisation. By founding their colonies, the 
Greeks performed a genuine mission civilisatrice; in other words, their re-education of the 
backward local inhabitants in foreign places turned the latter into representatives of civili- 
sation.?! 

The ‘post-colonial turn’ increasingly led to criticism of this Hellenocentric model. 
Indeed, since the 1990s the scientific validity of this approach has been set in relief by other 
models such as selective acculturation, hybridisation or indigenisation.” Only the old well- 
known evidence unearthed by field archaeology and published before the post-colonial turn 
— and this remains the major unsolved problem for post-colonial research — has retained the 
old colonial implication as material evidence of a comprehensive process of Hellenisation. 

This factor also creates repeated and enduring problems for Hodos in those instances 
where she adopts old evidence from field archaeological data sets to assess the phenomenon 
of ‘local responses’. The example of the pronaos, the circular cult hut C7 (or Sacello A) in 


1 Hodos 2006, 204; 2010a, 23-25. 

? Marcus 1998. 

? Curtius 1889; see Kistler forthcoming. 

? See Leighton 2000; Antonaccio 2001; De Angelis 2003; Hodos 2006, 9-18. 
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Sabucina, clearly highlights the nature of this problem.” This example, however, requires 
further clarification. 

According to the paradigm ‘one tribe — one style’, archaeological investigation of Early 
Iron Age Sicily continues to designate items of everyday culture (for instance, vessels, metal 
objects, yet also settlement habits, burial and dwelling forms) as material categories that 
appear to permit archaeologically founded statements about the ethnic-cultural (mixed) 
identity of local groups. This methodological approach in particular leads to the interpreta- 
tion of circular and oval buildings made from organic materials as the simple domestic 
accomplishments of a scarcely differentiated indigenous living culture. Thus, such struc- 
tures are referred to as ‘huts’. In contrast, rectangular structures with stone masonry foun- 
dations and mud brick walls are described as ‘houses’. They are traced back to the Greeks 
as new settlers, or at least explained as a result of contact with the Greeks.” 

The types of dwellings and building style in this sense are treated as material and 
cultural fingerprints of ethnic identities. This is how circular huts advanced to signify bear- 
ers of identity, and thus were viewed as archaeological indicators of a physical presence of 
indigenous peoples in the interior and hinterland regions of Sicily. Furthermore, in the case 
of indigenous villages such as Sabucina, where a proto-urban style of dwelling in rectangu- 
lar structures was already adopted according to the Greek example, the preservation of 
circular or oval building styles at traditional cult sites was interpreted as an act of inten- 
tional differentiation or even as a form of cultural resistance.” 

As a result of this ethnic pattern of identification and interpretation of domestic settle- 
ment sites, in Sabucina the ‘unique’ find of the circular C7 hut form with its vestibule-like 
front building or projection is interpreted by Hodos as the attempt to superimpose a Greek 
facade in the form of a pronaos on a local form of cult building: 


Architecturally this reflects a uniquely local juxtaposition of Sicilian tradition and ‘global’ 
development. It adheres to the traditional circular form, although following more recent Sicilian 
practice it was now a form reserved for religious buildings, and adopted the notion of a pronaos 
from Greek religious structures.” 


One difficulty with this interpretation is that the description of the front building as a 
pronaos dates from the 1970s when it was seen as evidence of a cult building.” At that 
time, the Hellenisation model prevailed and remained largely uncontested as a result of 
T.J. Dunbanin's The Western Greeks and John Boardman’s The Greeks Overseas. For that 
reason, in interior Sicily the search was on mainly for architectural elements that con- 
trasted with the indigenous building tradition and could be interpreted as adapted forms 
of Greek architecture. These assumptions were made in the belief of finding archaeological 


2 Hodos 2006, 125-27; 2010, 92-95. 

^ Leighton 2000, 35; Kistler 2011. 

? Hodos 2006, 110-12, 125-28. See further Morris and Tusa 2004, 77; Leigthon 2000, 28. 
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? De Miro 1985. See also Mollo Mezzana 1990, 35-37, tav. 2-4; 1993, 142-43, figs. 4, 5 and 10. 
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proof for the influence and physical presence of the Greeks in inland Sicilian villages 
(enoikismos).? 

In the case of the cult building C7 in Sabucina, an additional factor is that, until 
recently, not a single additional circular building was discovered with similar vestibule and 
annexe buildings. But from the mid-1990s this situation dramatically changed with the 
excavation site located on Mount Mokarta near Salemi. Here, several circular and cult huts 
dating from the 12th to the 10th centuries BC were discovered and were found to be con- 
nected with circular or rectangular annexe buildings. Furthermore, the main huts were 
architecturally raised by means of two crescent-shaped wall protrusions that were con- 
structed at the entrance, thus giving the buildings a more representative character.’ 

The discovery of the settlement in Mokarta clearly shows that vestibule-like front build- 
ings and extensions in the hamlet-like farms and smallholdings and residences of extended 
family groups in interior Sicily were a tradition dating from the Late Bronze Age. Corre- 
sponding wall structures of circular buildings with the partially preserved ruins of rectangu- 
lar annexe buildings, which were erected in the late 8th century BC, were also found in 
isolated cases in the ‘citta bassa’ on Monte Polizzello.*! These suggest a continuation of 
this building style into the Early Iron Age. However, around the mid-6th century BC, 
these Early Iron Age compounds were overbuilt by rectangular detached and multi-room 
dwellings in the course of a reorganisarion of the settlement in a seemingly proto-urban 
style.” 

A corresponding transition from extended households living in compounds to a proto- 
urban settlement behind a protective rampart wall can also be documented in Sabucina 
from the mid-6th century BC. The construction of the rampart wall meant that the remain- 
der of the compound, including the aforementioned circular hut C7, was situated outside 
the settlement. Thus, the smallholding was probably interpreted as a large family residence. 
In the subsequent period, only the circular hut C7 took on the topography of a central 
memorial and cult site. For that reason, it also remained in use. However, its function was 
no longer the cult centrepiece of an extended family group but a genuine cult building extra 
moenia. 

In summary, the pronaos of the circular building C7 emerges in Hodos's study as 
architectural evidence of Greek and indigenous hybridity due to her use of Hellenocentric 
terminology. This circular structure is seen as an extension of the Late Bronze Age settle- 
ment in extended family compounds with central huts for family meetings and ancestral 
rites. They were connected with curved and linear as well as rectangular front buildings and 
extensions.” 

The same (post-)colonial pattern of argument — as demonstrated with respect to the 
pronaos in the case of the cult building C7 in Sabucina — is ultimately also the basis for 
interpreting matt-painted vessels, which until now remain largely unscrutinised. Yet such 
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objects were found in numerous places in interior Sicily and designated as traditional 
ceramics produced by the indigenous population. This interpretative reflex reaction when 
identifying and evaluating ceramics found in interior sites appears, at first sight, to be 
genuinely confirmed by actual demonstrative material evidence. For example, a matt 
painted amphora from Montagna di Marzo in the hinterland of Gela was until most 
recently labelled as an ‘anfora di produzione indigena a decorazione dipinta’.* Its form and 
pure curved and linear decoration in matt paint appeared to match perfectly the forms and 
repertoire for decorating ceramics and pottery found in interior Sicily. Furthermore, the 
description of the amphora as ‘indigenous’ appeared to be confirmed by two rows of Greek 
letters painted onto the vase and representing not a Greek, but a non-Greek text.” Thus, 
the dipinta-amphora with its inscription found at Montagna di Marzo appears as a salient 
example of what Hodos endeavours to describe as local responses to the global impact of 
Greek colonisation with reference to the evidence of other written voices and matt-painted 
ceramics discovered at a site inside Sicily? 

But the idea that this find is indeed confirmation is misleading, as shown by a second 
'Sikulian' vase, a hydria found on Montagna di Marzo that also exhibits a decoration in 
matt paint. As with the amphora, the hydria also reveals series of Greek letters that were 
inscribed before the vase was fired. However, in contrast to the amphora, the arrangement 
of the Greek letters on the hydria no longer reveals the syntax and vocabulary of a non- 
Greek language. The lettering at the top can easily be deciphered as Geloios Akas eratai (‘the 
Geloan desires Aka’). This sentence is repeated a second time in bustrophedon below the 
vertical handle of the hydria. This inscription is answered by a second bustrophedon on the 
opposite side of the hydria, Eumachos de misthotai (‘And Eumachos has paid her').? 

The bustrophedon inscriptions not only document some knowledge of Greek literacy, 
they also provide more far-reaching evidence of refined Greek symposia and a culture of 
interaction: the inscriptions painted by the vase decorator also allude to the erotic and 
sexual components of participation in the symposion, and simultaneously jest about the 
prevailing role-play of those involved with the Greek Petaira!^? 

The question is what is specifically indigenous about this hydria, apart from the per- 
sonal name Aka? Even if the production of this hydria followed local and indigenous tastes 
and preferences, the inscription on this vase clearly appeals to a Greek-speaking male audi- 
ence at a symposion in the Greek style. Should not this hydria from Montagna di Marzo, 
which is the carrier of a meta-sympotic witticism in Greek, rather be assigned to a Greek 
workshop? — for instance, the workshop in Gela where third-class banqueting ceramics, the 
so-called ‘ceramica dipinta di fabbrica locale’ were produced? Even if archaeometrical 
analysis can in future overcome this kind of stalemate, the hydria from Montagna di Marzo 
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is nevertheless clear evidence that ethnic-cultural classification criteria tend to promote 
ethnic projections based on object-specific descriptions. 

If this monitum is afforded the appropriate attention, it also emerges with respect to the 
aforementioned amphora that no categorical statement is possible that the inscription nam- 
ing a certain Eurumakes and Tamura was written solely in an indigenous language merely 
because it is non-Greek. Hence, some researchers can plausibly assume that this inscription 
was ‘archaic Latin’ or a ‘lingua di tipo italico’.“' Finally, the name inscriptions on Attic 
drinking vessels of ‘Mares’, ‘Kaka’ and ‘Italo’, which were discovered in the warrior grave 
131 in the east necropolis at Montagna di Marzo, point to Central Italy.” Therefore, a 
justifiable assumption is that both warriors buried here were symmachoi of Sicilian tyrants 
who originated from the Etruscan-Italic cultural circle (Diodorus 11. 1. 5).*? These foreign 
warriors ought to be imagined, for example, as playing the role of ‘proto-condottieri’, since 
they appeared to motivate the literary figure of Ducetius as ‘army leaders’. 

If all these assumptions are correct, and point to a physical presence of the Etruscan- 
Italic peoples in interior Sicily, the traditional diagnosis of the material evidence purely in 
terms of indicators either of indigenous or Greek origin emerges as far too rough and ready 
and as a simplification of the complexity of pluri-ethnic living conditions in Archaic Sicily. 
This means that systematic revisions and sustained corrections are unavoidable as, for 
example, the recent work by Stephan Verger on production, consumption and circulation 
of so-called ‘objet gaulois’ demonstrate for the ancient Mediterranean world.“ Indeed, 
prior to Verger’s contribution, such non-Greek jewellery and dress accessories from the 
interior Sicilian necropoleis and hoards were not identified in terms of western Hallstatt 
provenance. Therefore, the evidence spoke for itself as a material and cultural indication of 
the indigenous population. This common reduction of the interpretation of non-Greek 
culture to the indigenous population is therefore highly problematic. The non-Greek ele- 
ment need not necessarily be interpreted as indigenous solely on the basis of its discovery 
at an interior Sicilian site. Conversely, the assumption of a monolithic Greek identity, 
which emerges homogeneously in cultural material of the archaeological evidence, appears 
equally questionable. The example of the wine bowl (krater) is an additional clear example 
of such evidence. 


The Krater — A Cultural Index of Greekness or Symbol of the Cultural Politics of some 
Greeks? 

The krater seems to embody a cultural and material symbol par excellence to indicate Greek 
ethnic origin. This is because it is a material example of the form of vessel primarily used 
to mix wine with water. This moderate form of wine consumption distinguishes the Greeks 
from the barbarians, who did not know how to deal properly with the Dionysian gift and 
were therefore all too quickly overcome by intoxication. At least, this is the verdict of the 
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overwhelming majority of voices in ancient lyrical poetry as well as modern research.“ On 
this basis, the diffusion model emerged that the discovery of a krater signified a moderate 
culture of wine-drinking being practised in the Greek style. This made assimilation to the 
modus vivendi of Greek culture tangible in an archaeological context. Hence, the wine bowl 
became a definite hallmark of Hellenic or largely Hellenised culture.” 

Moving away from this colonial model of explanation, the anti-colonial model of indi- 
genisation arrived at a converse conclusion: namely, not accepting the krater among various 
forms of vessels in local production was an archaeological expression of cultural resistance. 
This was aimed at preservation of the local core identity, despite the Greek hegemonial 
culture. By following this line of argument, in one of her previous studies Hodos claims 
with regard to the local population of eastern Sicily that ‘the krater was not a popular form 
amongst the Sikels. If they did not mix their wine, they would have had no use for such a 
mixing vessel. Hodos also later links this idea with the fact that the Sikels largely dis- 
pensed with aryballoi as perfume flasks. However, this was contrasted with the great popu- 
larity of Greek drinking vessels. Hodos suspects this obviously selective behaviour is based 
on the fact ‘that the Sikels were acting not just in terms of their colonial import choices but 
also explicitly expressing their identity through the communal non-use or even rejection of 
these particular goods from their neighbours’.” 

But is the non-use of the krater and aryballos at the symposion really to be regarded as a 
demonstrative rejection of the Greeks’ habits at the symposion? Did all Greeks actually drink 
wine mixed with water merely because this was suggested in meta-sympotic songs and figu- 
ratively depicted on the decorative embellishments of the symposion vessels? Obviously, this 
is not the case otherwise this repeated warning would not have arisen about the importance 
of imbibing wine in moderation! Consequently, this attitude to drinking is in no sense 
based on any single moral attitude of the Greeks. Rather, it is based on the attitudes of the 
metrioi — that is, those Greeks who believed in the idea of moderation and self-control as 
the true source of peace and as a guarantor of prosperity for the model of the polis.! 

The opposing approach is that of the zyrannikos aner with its demonstrative hedonism 
and claim to supremacy that posited a definite counterculture to the political establishment 
of the metroi. This indulgent counterculture was praised by its supporters in late antiquity 
as a lifestyle 2 /a Lydienne. This included wearing soft leather boots, turban-style head cov- 
erings and cloaks from Lydia that reached down to the ankles, as well as enjoyment of 
exquisite foods and spicy sauces and drinking wines that were exotically spiced.? As the 
scenes depicting revellers in Lydian or Lydian-style attire show on a Clazomenian sarcoph- 
agus dating from about 530/520 BC in Akanthos, the krater was usually not the focal 
point of such symposia à la Lydienne, but rather a neck-amphora.? This amphora, not the 
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supposedly obligatory mixing vessel, was used to pour out the wine using a long-handled 
spoon. But what type of wine consumption motivated the revelry in Lydian attire? 

A largely unknown passage from the Aristotelian excursus on drinking and intoxication 
may perhaps give further clarification here: 


The vessels, which are called ‘rhodiaka?, are placed on the table for enjoyment during the drink- 
ing parties, because they make the wine less intoxicating when they are warmed. ... The 
‘Rhodian vessels’ are prepared with myrrh, rushes, dill, saffron, balsam, cardamom and cinnamon 
boiled together. The herbal, which is prepared, is poured into the wine (Aristotle apud Athenaeus 
11.464c). 


A refined ‘Glühwein’ mixture, as used in the ‘Rhodian vessels’, can be easily imagined in 
usage in the neck-amphorae at the focal point of the Clazomenian revelries à /a Lydienne. 

In the Late Archaic period, this Lydianising culture of revelry and pleasure-seeking 
reached as far as the western region of the Mediterranean basin. This is documented, for 
instance, by a terracotta figure about 520 BC from Gela, which depicts a reveller reclining 
in Lydian or Lydian-style attire.” The rhyton in his right hand is a further indication of the 
excessive imbibing of wine that is perfectly attuned with a style of hedonism à /a Lydienne. 
With a bulky body image, the terracotta reveller is more or less reminiscent of a historically 
older series of large-sized plastic models, whose best-known representative was the corpu- 
lent reveller clothed in an ankle-length chiton in the Geneleos Group of about 550 BC in 
the Heraion of Samos.” The reproduction of physical corpulence clearly depicts how the 
physical effect of a pleasure-oriented lifestyle and partying takes a visible toll on the body 
of the partying reveller. At the same time, such corpulence has a positive connotation as a 
self-referential indication of the wealthy and powerful: hoz pacheis or the ‘fat ones’ (Homer 
Odyssey 6. 230, 16.175; Alcaeus fr. 322 LP 1.21, fr. 72 LP Il.1-9; Herodotus 5. 30. 1, 5. 77. 
2, 6. 91. 1, 7. 156. 2). For all intents and purposes, the hedonism 2 la Lydienne represented 
a deliberate cultural policy adopted by the ‘corpulent ones’ enabling them to showcase their 
political might in an extravagant and imposing manner. 

This interaction and conjunction of wealth, power, pleasure and physical corpulence is 
ultimately also confirmed in the advice of Pindar to the tyrant from Syracuse, Hieron: ‘Do 
not limit pleasure in your life. For a man, a life filled with pleasure is far better’ (Pindar 
fr.126 Maehler = Athenaeus 12.512d). Presumably the pacheis in Megara Hyblaia also 
adhered to this life-view and maxim of action before the tyrant, Gelon, destroyed their polis 
in the year 483 BC (Herodotus 7. 156. 2-3). We may presume that such oligarchs and 
tyrants, who were evidently named the ‘fat ones?? due to their hedonistic lifestyle, hardly 
identified with the krater as a symbol of drinking in moderation that was the ideal of the 
metrioi. At the heart of their pleasure-seeking wine connoisseurship was probably an object 
that promised the seductive pleasures of haute cuisine — in other words a grater. This was 
used to grate precious spices and exquisite herbs to make aromatic substances to add to the 
wine. At least, this would explain why iron, bronze and silver graters — in spite of their 
obvious use as a kitchen utensil — were only ever found in elite contexts that extended from 
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Lydian Sardis to Iberian Alicante.” As a hallmark of refined cuisine, the grater was evi- 
dently the basis of funeral and sacred displays of elite groups that tended to be more hedon- 
istic and emerged as a symbolic and material counterweight for the krater, thus forming a 
contradistinction to the symposion culture of the metrioi. In this sense, the krater and grater 
stand for two countercultural pleasure-seeking lifestyles and political strategies on the part 
of the Greeks. Admittedly, this fits best with the stasiotic context of tyrants, oligarchs and 
legislators in the western Greek colonies.” 

However, the question is to what extent, and indeed, whether at all, this countercultural 
symbolism of objects from the krater to the grater was still effective in the hinterland and in 
interior western Sicily, in the event that both objects were found together in the graves” as 
well as in the banqueting rooms” of the elite? Does this mean, for instance, that the function 
of the krater remained that of mixing wine, though not to water down the wine but as a ves- 
sel for mixing wine with other aromatic substances that were first grated with the rasp? In that 
case, how would this local blend of both cultures of pleasure in western interior Sicily be 
defined, since they still represented countercultures within the milieu of Greek coastal cities? 
Is this to be noted as indigenisation, hybridisation or as creolisation? To what extent did the 
indigenous peoples of western Sicily in any case know about Greek object symbolism, for 
instance the krater’s meaning as a hallmark of moderate wine-drinking? Moreover, is it not 
plausible that the countercultural pleasure culture, as evidenced by the grater or rasp, was 
imported to western interior Sicily not by the Greeks but via the Etruscan-Italic condottieri? 


A Multi-Sited Archaeology of Glocalisation as a Way Out of the Post-Colonial Paradox 
The ethnic labelling of archaeological groups and patterns of evidence is conducted to 
reveal the archaeological significance of material matrices of cultural items of ethnic groups 
in terms of their hybrid forms wherever they overlap in the respective contact zones. How- 
ever, the problem with this approach is that the evidence becomes largely ineffectual, if the 
interior zone of ethnically delimited areas of Sicily’s various population groups becomes 
geographically insignificant.” Interior Sicily must therefore be considered merely as the 
place where research must be carried out independently of the question regarding the eth- 
nic origin of the actors. Furthermore, the key research focus should be on what is locally 
appropriated from whom, how and for what purpose arising from the global or Trans- 
mediterranean flows of material goods, technology and knowledge.” 
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The ethnic de-territorialisation of what is generally designated as an indigenous interior 
region also leads to villages being emptied of specific ethnic population groups. On this 
analytical level, interest in the local element is less in what can be identified as the cultural 
heritage of the group of local inhabitants who resided here over a long time period. Instead, 
the focal point of interest is on the degree of social complexity of the local group. This 
approach can divide a village into different social areas that expose different positions, 
milieus and lifestyles within one and the same village community.“ As a result of the diver- 
gence of such different living situations within a local group, attention is focused on locally 
co-existing, though morally highly divergent consumption-scapes that habitually define 
socially diverse group affiliations within a village, and thus serve to ensure their reproduc- 
tion. Accordingly, social identity is the primary factor linked to specific patterns of 
consumption habits, and in terms of the archaeological evidence of interior settlement sites 
has led to the specific materialisation forms that reveal mixed cultural or even pluri-ethnic 
qualities.? In Local Responses, Hodos offers the beginnings of an approach to defining how 
such an archaeology of social identities may appear as reflected in local forms of the process 
of ‘Mediterraneanisation’, that is, the appropriation of Greek, Phoenician, Etruscan, Lydian 
or even Hallstatt cultural material goods in the villages of the hinterland and interior Sicily. 
Her contribution is eminently worthwhile following in order that additional regional stud- 
ies may move forward in the shortest possible timescale to achieve an ‘archaeology of glo- 
calisation’ that is as densely focused as possible. In parallel, what is called for is also an 
‘archaeology of objects in motion’. Such an approach should attempt to trace the implica- 
tions of ‘globalising the local’ independently of Greek colonisation in order to show how 
the Etruscans, Phoenicians and other groups were influential as interactive main actors in 
the Archaic Mediterranean world.“ 
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HEART OF DARKNESS? POST-COLONIAL 
THEORY AND THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


MICHAEL SOMMER 


Orthodoxies — Old and New 

The setting: a Liverpool lecture hall; the topic: the Roman empire’s territorial organisation, 
its provinces and instruments of imperial rule; the audience: an average class of mostly 
state-educated undergraduates. The author of this paper points out to the students the 
empire’s centre-periphery structure, using the British empire as an explanans. His hopes, the 
more recent example might ring a bell with some students, were met, but not in the pre- 
dicted way: his mention of the British empire caused discomfort in the audience until 
finally one student declared: ‘How can you possibly use the British empire as a model? We 
all know that it was evil.’ 

The episode is telling in more than one way: obviously, students find it difficult to 
distinguish between heuristic models and role models. By choosing the British empire as a 
heuristic model, no one has, of course, suggested that the European colonial empires of the 
19th and 20th centuries should set an example for the world order of the 21st century. 
Nobody wants to justify mechanisms of expropriation and exploitation inherent in Europe’s 
colonial empires — and indeed in more recent structures of dependency. But the student’s 
remark also makes clear to what degree post-colonial theorising has become a common 
place in modern British society and education; to what extent it has been vulgarised; how 
profoundly normative categories have infiltrated the way we confront our past. History 
lessons at secondary school are soaked with anti-colonial reflex, not only in Britain, but all 
over the (Western) world. 

Not surprisingly, the reaction to the intellectual Eurocentrism of past generations has 
left its mark on scholarship dealing with the more remote past of Europe’s classical and 
pre-classical history too. The very idea of defining the Greek and Roman civilisations as 
‘classical’ has become subject to criticism — and rightly so. No longer are Greek and Latin 
texts the measure of all things. Archaeology has given a voice to those who had been con- 
demned to muteness, before systematic archaeological exploration began. And scholars have 
long since realised that the civilisations of ancient Greece and Rome can best be understood 
if we examine them from their fringes.! 

A fresh view from the fringes of the world of the Iron Age Mediterranean is now pre- 
sented in Tamar Hodos’s recent volume, which has the merit of having triggered the 
present discussion. In order to achieve its objective: to explore ‘local responses’ to ‘colonisa- 
tion’ in this extremely dynamic period of Mediterranean history, the book comes up with 
an impressive array of archaeological material. Hodos’s analytical approach is lucid, her 
methodology adequate to the subject. The three regional case-studies accounting for the 


! The best example is still Millar 1966. 
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bulk of the volume (North Syria, Sicily and North Africa) provide rich evidence for the 
interaction between newcomers and local people. Each of the case-studies outlines, after a 
succinct introduction, what we know about populations (largely the historical facts plus 
some information on the local languages) and chronologies. The author then proceeds to 
settlements, ‘burial customs’, ‘religious practices’ and “consumption patterns’, before she 
takes into consideration ‘artistic styles’ and ‘written voices’ (inscriptions). All this is sound, 
pragmatic archaeological craftsmanship. It is also highly knowledgeable and very useful to 
any archaeologist or historian working in the field. 

What is less convincing — and the concern of this paper — is the sweeping allegation of 
‘colonialism’, ‘philhellenism’ or, in the case of the Phoenicians, ‘monoculturalism’ against 
the scholarship of previous generations in the field, namely T.J. Dunbabin and John Board- 
man, Hodos’s predecessors as chroniclers of Transmediterranean expansion in the Iron Age, 
but also numerous others, all pioneers in the fields of Archaic Greek and/or Phoenician 
history and archaeology. Such reproach is in line with a general charge against 19th- and 
early 20th-century archaeological and historical scholarship: that it ‘was geared to learn 
from history how colonial empires could be maintained and to celebrate contemporary 
colonialism’.” As any piece of scholarship, groundbreaking research included, the work in 
question is not immune to flaws and bias. As a matter of course, it reflects personal interests 
and the academic agenda of a particular zeitgeist. But does that disqualify these writings as 
guided by overt or disguised fantasies of the modern West’s supremacy? Is Boardman’s 
famous conclusion that ‘in the west the Greeks had nothing to learn, much to teach’ no 
more than an outbreak of ‘colonialist and philhellenic ideologies’? 

Hardly. The language (‘natives’, ‘mixed culture’) may seem antiquated, the paradigms 
somewhat suspicious. Dunbabin’s Western Greeks are explicitly, Boardman’s Greeks Overseas 
implicitly, diffusionist; both consider 'Sikels', Tapygians', '"Phrygians' and of course Phoeni- 
cians and Greeks as given ethnic groups with definite collective identities (which they were 
not); both have a rather static concept of culture; and both endeavour to tell a master 
narrative, admittedly (and explicitly) from a Greek perspective, from the perspective of 
those who have produced the scarce written accounts we possess from the period.* 


Ideal Types 
The vanguard of archaeologists now wants to see such grand, text-based master narratives 
replaced by the many périts récits which have come upon us from a variety of local contexts 


? van Dommelen 1997, 307. 

> Hodos 2006, 11. Boardman's quote from Boardman 1999. Similarly Dunbabin 1948, 176: ‘In 
material culture the Sikels had little to contribute to a Sicilian civilization." 

* For a similar approach to the Phoenician expansion to the west: Aubet 1990; 2001; Niemeyer 
1990a-b; 1995; 2002; Moscati 1992; Sommer 2005a, 113-44. The inclusion of scholarship on the 
Phoenician expansion in the criticism of ‘colonialism’ adds a peculiar flavour to the discussion. Until 
recently, emphasising the role of the Phoenicians in the development of the Iron Age Mediterranean 
was thought to be revisionist, as opposed to a then still prevailing Hellenocentric orthodoxy. 
Apparently, the Phoenicians’ being ‘colonisers’ has now got the upper hand over their being ‘non- 
Europeans'. 
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and settings; they want, as Hodos herself has pointed out in a recent paper, ‘give others 
(once labelled in modernist discourse as “the other”) a voice'? Fair enough. What betrays 
this shift of paradigms as the product of political rather than academic zeal is the fact that 
some of the main conclusions Hodos (pp. 200-204) draws from her — again: exquisitely 
presented — evidence are not at all so different from those of her predecessors: interaction 
results in ‘hybridity and the ‘fusion of customs, practices beliefs and traditions’ respec- 
tively (Dunbabin: ‘mixed culture”); Greek cultural influence was ‘more profound? than 
that of the Phoenicians, Phoenician expansion followed commercial patterns, Greek 
colonisation territorial imperatives (this is contested by Aubet, but appears to be communis 
opinio otherwise);’ Greek and Phoenician settlement in Sicily was not driven by aspirations 
for imperial rule, but brought about by ‘individuals and small communities from diverse 
city states for a variety of reasons? (Boardman: ‘no two “colonies” were founded for quite 
the same reasons'!!). 

What is really novel about Hodos's book is its comparative breadth, underpinned with 
a stupendous knowledge of the evidence, resulting in an instructive panorama of culture 
contact in the Iron Age Mediterranean.'? Yet the results are obscured by the Procrustean 
bed of its postmodernist approach, obfuscated by the jargon it uses and the anti-Eurocen- 
tric reflex it evokes. The problem is not an archaeological one, it is heuristic: is it possible 
that the frontlines between ‘the colonisers’ and ‘the colonised’ are optical illusions inferred 
by the modern West’s own colonialist past?? That distilling ‘discourses’ from styles of 
pottery and burial customs implies to overstretch the information value of material evi- 
dence of this kind? “The lines of further archaeological exploration are now clear’, wrote 
Moses Finley on ‘what is conventionally called Greek “colonization” some 40 years ago. 


^ Hodos 2010, 9-10. 

° On hybridity and the complex theoretical implications, see van Dommelen 1997, 309-10; 
Bhabha 2006, 162-63. 

” Dunbabin 1948, 171-93, passim. 

® Hodos 2006, 201. 

° Niemeyer 1990a, 64: ‘Als Zentren einer auf Eroberung und Landnahme ausgerichteten 
Bewegung, wie sie für die griechische Kolonisation charaktertistisch ist, waren die phönizischen 
Niederlassungen im Mittelmeerraum ... nicht ausgelegt. Contra Aubet 2001, 281: ‘... all through its 
history, the commercial policy of Tyre showed clear territorial and expansionist aspirations.’ 

© Hodos 2006, 203. 

" Boardman 1999, 268. Similarly already Fustel de Coulanges 1988, 289. 

12 As wrote Anthony Snodgrass in 2005: ‘... it would be nice if future books on Greek coloniza- 
tion found room for a treatment of such topics as the partly excavated layout of Phoenician Motya in 
Sicily, or of Carthage...’ (Snodgrass 2005, 57). 

5 What Purcell (2005, 133) points out for the ‘colonialist’ master narrative holds true for its 
post-colonial counterpart as well: ‘there are two quite readily defined entities, colonizer and colo- 
nized; there is a phase of colonial onset, followed by the colonial period itself, during which complex 
social, cultural and political interactions occur; and these are seen through a phase of decolonization 
which rounds off the process. Whatever the merits of this narrative for understanding the last half- 
millennium, it is very hard to apply to the ancient world. All the elements are missing. Neither 
colonizer nor colonized had a group identity comparable to those of the last five hundred years. ...’ 
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And he went on to remark that ‘so are the difficulties and weaknesses in our methods of 
interpretation’. 

What we need in the first place is not so much the deconstruction of narratives, but 
terminological and hermeneutic accuracy. It is imperative that we determine to what extent 
our own anti-colonial reflex does and should shape the way we conceptualise cultural con- 
tact in antiquity. We cannot dismiss the master narratives as ‘colonialist’ and operate with 
the same categories (‘colony’, ’colonisers’, ‘colonised’, ‘colonialism’), simply replacing old 
generalisations with new ones. Finley himself has paved the way for a rationalisation of the 
debate: in his ‘attempt at a typology’ he broke down the monster word to more manageable 
ideal types.” Finley has shown that ‘colony’ is a nebulous term standing for an immense 
variety of historical phenomena, with the method of subjugation and/or annexation, the 
number of settlers involved, the labour force employed and the degree to which settlers 
emerge as political actors as variables. Change one of the parameters and you will get an 
entirely different historical phenomenon." 

Largely based on Finley’s considerations, the historian Jiirgen Osterhammel has classi- 
fied six ideal typical forms of expansion:" 


l. Totalmigration ganzer Völker und Gesellschaften: complete migration of entire 
ethnic and social groups ('exodus': Great Trek of the Boers in the 1830s and 1840s). 

2. Massenhafte Individualmigration: individual mass migration (voluntary and involun- 
tary: transatlantic migration of Europeans in the 19th and 20th century, deportation 
of African slaves). 

3. Grenzkolonisation: frontier colonisation (for instance in the North American ‘west’ or 
the Siberian ‘east’). 

4. Überseeische Siedlungskolonisation: transoceanic settlement colonisation (with or with- 
out mass extinction/expulsion of local populations, with or without mass importa- 
tion of slave labour force: English immigration to North America, European settle- 
ment colonies in Africa). 

5. Reichsbildende Eroberungskriege: wars of imperial conquest (Spanish America, British 
India). 

6. Stützpunktvernetzung: establishment of networks of (strategic and commercial) out- 
posts (Portuguese and Dutch colonial empire, British ‘port colonies’). 


The list shows that what we understand as Greek or Phoenician ‘colonisation’ is in fact 
merely one sub-type of a vast array of forms of colonial expansion (type 4, without mass 
extinction or expulsion and without an imported slave labour force, matches most closely). 
This makes it doubtful that invoking ‘colonialism’ provides us with the heuristic framework 
we need to get any closer to an understanding of the Iron Age Mediterranean and its dyna- 
mism. Osterhammel has defined colonialism as: 


^ Finley 1975, 96 (originally ‘Archaeology and history’. Daedalus 100 [1971], 168-86). 
5 Finley 1976, 184-88. 

* Finley 1976. 

17 Osterhammel 1997, 8-15. 
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eine Herrschaftsbeziehung zwischen Kollektiven, bei welcher die fundamentalen Entscheidungen 
über die Lebensführung der Kolonisierten durch eine kulturell andersartige und kaum apassung- 
swillige Minderheit von Kolonialherren unter vorrangiger Berücksichtigung externer Interessen 
getroffen und tatsächlich durchgesetzt werden. Damit verbinden sich in der Neuzeit in der Regel 
sendungsideologische Rechtfertigungsdoktrinen, die auf der Überzeugung der Kolonialherren von 
ihrer eigenen kulturellen Höherwertigkeit beruhen.'* 


Colonialism in this definition involves an entire society being deprived of its autono- 
mous development, ‘remote controlled’ and reconfigured in accordance to the — economic 
— needs of the colonial rulers.!? Rudiments of such structures of dependency can possibly 
be traced in Classical Greece, in the Hellenistic territorial states and in the Roman world,” 
but for the Greeks and Phoenicians of the Iron Age reconfiguring entire foreign societies 
was not only beyond reach, it was beyond thought. 


Reconstructing the Deconstructed 
Given the elusiveness of ‘colonial’ phenomena at large, ‘post-colonial’ theory can hardly 
provide the heuristic framework needed for understanding the processes of Greek and 
Phoenician expansion in the Mediterranean and indeed any similar development in a pre- 
modern setting. That does not mean that postmodernist categories are altogether useless for 
guiding our investigation. On the contrary: the ‘middle ground’,”! créolité”? connectivity? 
and the path-breaking perception that identities are social constructions" have all proved to 
be quite powerful figures of thought. Most notably, they have been invaluable for tearing 
down previous conventional wisdom: diffusionist conceptions of culture contact are now 
hopelessly out of fashion;? the association of archaeological ‘cultures’ with historical collec- 
tive identities belongs, for most scholars at least, to the past." 

However, all academic work consists in the reduction of complexity, and the historical 
disciplines are particularly prone to systematise what is notoriously unsystematic: human 
action and the environment that frames it. If we want to ‘understand’ it, we have to translate 


18 Osterhammel 1997, 21. 

? Osterhammel 1997, 19: ‘Erstens ist Kolonialismus nicht ein beliebiges Verhältnis von Herren 
und Knechten, sondern ein solches, bei dem eine gesamte Gesellschaft ihrer historischen Eigenent- 
wicklung beraubt, fremdgesteuert und auf die — vornehmlich wirtschaftlichen — Bedürfnisse und Inter- 
essen der Kolonialherren hin umgepolt wird.’ 

? [n the 4th century BC, Isocrates developed an agenda for the conquest and exploitation for a 
Greek-ruled Asia (Panegyricus 166) and Thrace (Pax 24). He proposed a full-fledged programme of 
colonisation in order to divert Greece's population surplus to conquered territories. Similarly, 
Xenophon (Anabasis 6. 4. 6) considered the foundation of new Greek cities in Asia, including the 
helotisation of the local population. 

?! Malkin 1998, 15; 2004, 16-19. 

? Webster 2001. For details of the concept, see Enwezor 2002; Hall 2003. 

See now the contributions in Malkin er al. 2009. 

Seminal is the treatise of Berger and Luckmann 1966. 

See now, from the point of view of ancient history, the rather comprehensive reappraisal by Ulf 
2009. On recent developments in acculturation studies, see Gotter 2000. 

Fundamental is of course Jones 1997. 
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actions into processes and their environments into structures. This being said, we now 
need, rather than the ‘deconstruction’ of old certainties, the ‘construction’ of new models, 
which are sufficiently flexible and pragmatic to use. We also require a revaluation of the 
political settings in which culture contact takes place, inconvenient as this may be for schol- 
ars who study societies, from which no or little written evidence of a narrative kind has 
survived. 

How this may work has, in recent years, been demonstrated by Roman archaeologists 
and historians studying the various peripheries of the Roman empire, in Britain, Gaul, 
Germany, Spain, North Africa, the Balkans, Asia Minor, Egypt and the Near East. In the 
case of Rome, nobody questions the asymmetries in the interaction between centre and 
periphery in the Roman world. And the notion that the empire penetrated its fringes not 
just politically, economically and socially, but also culturally, linguistically and religiously, 
is widely accepted. Consequently, ‘Romanisation’ has not been abolished altogether as a 
paradigm of acculturation; rather, the complexities and, sometimes, inconsistencies of pro- 
cesses of acculturation between centre and periphery have been exposed. To be sure, like 
the post-colonial reading of the Iron Age Mediterranean’s dynamics, such reinterpretations 
of ‘Romanisation’ have also been inspired by recent developments (namely globalisation), 
but the parameters appear to be more appropriate for comparison.” 


The Roman Near East as a Case-Study 

The area which perhaps best exemplifies the transformation of the Roman periphery is the 
Roman Near East (the area of the 2nd-century provinces of Syria and Mesopotamia), where 
Roman expansion encountered local cultures that had been shaped (and continuously 
transformed), over millennia, by succeeding empires, of which Rome was merely the last. 
The ‘Romanisation’ of the Near East echoes the situation in the Iron Age Mediterranean 
only in part: in both cases contacts were asymmetric, but in the case of the Roman Near 
East they were conditioned by an empire and its hierarchic organisation. But two analytical 
categories can be applied, with some chances of success, to the complexities of culture 
contact in the Roman Near East, which may, mutatis mutandis, also help to understand 
similar processes elsewhere: frontier and tradition.” 

The one feature all processes of territorial — continental or maritime — expansion invar- 
iably share is their creating a shifting frontier of settlement, conquest and/or exploitation, 
which constitutes a contact zone in its own right, frequently in particular ecological settings 
(desert, steppe, prairie, forest, coast). The peculiarities of the frontier, the mentalities it 
generates and the impact it has on individuals have best been described, from the perspec- 
tive of the creators of a frontier, by the American historian Frederick Jackson Turner.” The 


27 See, for instance, Millett 1990; Mattingly 1995; Woolf 1997; 1998; MacMullen 2000. 

?* For the application of frontier and tradition to the Roman Near East see in more detail Som- 
mer 2003; 2004; 2005b; 2006a-b; 2009. On the area as the setting for extensive culture contact 
Millar 1993; 1998; Ball 2000; Kaizer 2002; Butcher 2003; Gnoli and Muccioli 2007; Edwell 2008. 

2 Turner 1986. The fact that Turner's thesis forms part of a ‘colonialist’ discourse does not make 
obsolete its analytical value. See now Osterhammel 2009, 468-72. An operational definition can be 
found (Osterhammel 2009, 471): ‘Eine Frontier ist ein sich großräumig, also nicht bloß local begrenzt 
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frontier is a social space sui generis, persistent and yet transient in character, ambiguous and, 
asymmetries notwithstanding, with all actors being suspended in a precarious balance. Uni- 
versalised, Turner’s frontier is the archetypical periphery of pre-modern (and some modern) 
societies: empires (such as the Roman and the British) as well as clusters of city-states (such 
as ancient Greece or the Phoenician city-states) or emerging nation states (the United 
States) .*° 

In the Roman (or rather: Partho-Roman) Near East, the vast steppe between the 
Orontes and the Tigris bears all the characteristics of a frontier: over long periods, the 
political affiliation of a substantial proportion of the territory remains ambiguous, imperial 
power gradually fades towards the periphery, with local autonomy being a constant factor 
in the region’s political setup and accounting for much of its social and cultural dynamism. 
For the modern student of the area, it is impossible to establish an exact border between 
‘Roman’ and ‘Parthian’ spheres of influence: a classical gateway city like Palmyra was unde- 
niably part of the Roman province of Syria and under the jurisdiction of its governor, but 
at the same time its citizens had privileged access to the trade routes running through the 
Parthian realm.?' 

Palmyra’s and the other Near Eastern cities’ political ambiguity was mirrored by the 
same level of cultural equivocalness. Here the second of the two analytical categories 
comes into play: tradition. The Partho-Roman Near East is the archetypical frontier 
zone where a variety of sets of customs, beliefs, forms of artistic and literary expression 
as well as legal systems, languages and social orders — imperial, regional and local — over- 
lap and interact. For contemporaries, they all carried different significations and, in the 
first place, degrees of prestige. In most parts of Syria and much of Roman Mesopotamia, 
Greek was the language of choice when people epigraphically immortalised information; 
Roman law was employed, Roman officials invoked in lawsuits; the upper echelons of 
society dressed in Greek or Roman garment, went to theatres or bathhouses in the 
Roman style and had their houses and tombs decorated with Vitruvian architectonic 
features. They indulged in works of art which were, iconographically and iconologically, 
distinctly ‘Western’. And they worshipped their gods in temples that shared many 
features with the sanctuaries of Italy and Rome. Does that mean that local traditions 
were eradicated as the Near East underwent a process of cultural ‘amnesia’; that, as 
Fergus Millar wrote almost 20 years ago, ‘Greek language, Greek social structures and 
Greek frameworks for the construction and worship of deities penetrated to the most 
remote of rural contexts??? 

On the other hand, the temples and tombs which, at first glance, seem so ‘classical’ in 
appearance and construction technique, reveal, at a closer look, many features which would 


manifestierender Typus einer prozesshaften Kontaktsituation, in der auf einem angebbaren Territo- 
rium (mindestens) zwei Kollektive unterschiedlicher ethnischer Herkunft und kultureller Orientierung 
meist unter Anwendung oder Androhung von Gewalt Austauschbeziehungen zueinander unterhalten, 
die nicht durch eine einheitliche und überwölbende Staats- und Rechtsordnung geregelt werden.’ 

30 Geiss 1994. 

31 For Palmyra’s trade and political role, see Gawlikowski 1983; 1994; Will 1992, 260-66; 
Hartmann 2001, 45-64; Young 2001, 136-200; Yon 2002; Edwell 2008, 31-62; Sommer 2008. 

32 Millar 1993, 391. 
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have puzzled any Greek or Roman visitor. The use of temple style buildings as tombs, 
‘Roman’ as they may appear to the superficial observer, is indeed exclusive to Palmyra’s 
oasis society. Colonnaded streets, which look ‘classical’, are restricted to the Near East and 
some parts of Asia Minor. The gods worshipped in the seemingly Vitruvian temples of 
Baalbek, Palmyra or Baitokaike bore Greek names, but their epithets and practices of their 
worship suggest that in essence, they were local, not Greek. This list could be extended ad 
infinitum — was the Graeco-Roman face of the Near East merely a veneer?? 

Both figures of thought — ‘amnesia’ and ‘veneer’ — are misleading. The imperial fron- 
tier did reconfigure those local cultures that got caught by it; but it did not make them all 
‘Roman’. When Rome conquered the Near East from 64 BC onwards, the ‘great tradition’ 
carried by the empire began to affect the many local ‘little’ traditions present in the area. 
It changed and overgrew, but did not completely replace them. And the ‘locals’ were any- 
thing but passive recipients of what the empire brought upon them. Rather they were 
creative explorers who adopted and appropriated for themselves whatever useful the ware- 
house of the ‘great tradition’ had to offer. In many cases, borrowings were deprived of 
their original meanings and contexts; frequently, misunderstanding paved the way for 
innovation.” 

The Iron Age Mediterranean, where the expansion of the Greek and Phoenician city- 
states took place, and the Partho-Roman Near East are, all differences notwithstanding, not 
that dissimilar: they both form peripheries (in one case of decentralised city-state systems, 
in the other of an empire), frontiers, ‘middle grounds’ as it were. Both are on the fringes of 
expanding pre-modern societies that lack both, the formidable potential and the ideological 
momentum of modern colonial empires, but which are well capable of penetrating their 
peripheries and imposing their set of customs, values, beliefs and forms of expression — 
their ‘culture’ — on the frontier as a ‘grand tradition’. 

The historical paradigm of the frontier and the anthropological categories of ‘grand’ vs 
‘little traditions’ are, I think, preferable to the conceptual instruments employed by ‘post- 
colonial’ thinkers because they can be (and often have been) separated from a particular 
historical setting, because they can be applied universally and because they are — relatively 
— unprejudiced and less loaded with ideological significance. Let us give Max Weber, in a 
sense the antiquissimus auctor of all cultural studies, the final say: 


Demgegenüber ist es aber eine elementare Pflicht der wissenschaftlichen Selbstkontrolle und das ein- 
zige Mittel zur Verhütung von Erschleichungen, die logisch vergleichende Beziehung der Wirkli- 
chkeit auf Idealtypen im logischen Sinne von der wertenden Beurteilung der Wirklichkeit aus 
Idealen heraus scharf zu scheiden. Ein ‘Idealtypus’ in unserem Sinne ist, wie noch einmal wieder- 
holt sein mag, etwas gegenüber der wertenden Beurteilung völlig Indifferentes, er hat mit irgend 
einer anderen als einer rein logischen ‘Vollkommenheit’ nichts zu tun.? 


35 As suggested by Ball 2000, 396. 

% Sommer 2009, 245—46. The concept of ‘great’ vs ‘little traditions’ goes back to Marriott 1955; 
Redfield 1955a-b; and has later been adopted and refined by the late Shmuel N. Eisenstadt (Eisen- 
stadt 1973; 1981; 1987). 

35 Weber 1956, 245. 
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PARADIGM SHIFTS IN MEDITERRANEAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY: A RESPONSE TO THE DISCUSSION 
ON HODOS, LOCAL RESPONSES TO COLONIZATION 

IN THE IRON AGE MEDITERRANEAN 


Tamar Hopos 


It is the delight of every academic to have one’s research stimulate discussion, prompt the 
reconsideration of previous interpretations and encourage the development of new perspec- 
tives. Thus, I welcome the comments, criticisms, expansion of topics and exploration of new 
avenues presented in the preceding contributions in response to ideas I outlined in my 2006 
book, Local Responses to Colonization in the Iron Age Mediterranean. These essays exemplify 
those processes of scholarship that emphasise integration and application, which are as vital 
to knowledge development as the creation of new fields of study,’ a point worth highlighting 
in an economic and social climate that demands increasing accountability of research. 

My book had a very particular focus: specifically a comparative analysis of the responses 
by communities and cultural groups as witnessed in their material culture to the permanent 
settlement of Greeks and Phoenicians alongside them. As has been noted by many review- 
ers, it continues the tradition of a Mediterranean-wide perspective in the study of colonisa- 
tion that was pioneered in the 1960s, with the publication of J. Boardman’s The Greeks 
Overseas (1964), A.J. Graham’s Colony and Mother-City in Ancient Greece (1964) and 
S. Moscati's I Mondo dei Fenici (1966), each concerned explicitly with the expansion of 
Greek and Phoenician culture respectively through permanent settlement on foreign shores. 
These works provided cultural overviews of the Greeks and Phoenicians, which was a 
ground-breaking development in their time. They emphasised the movement of the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks, charting the spread of their settlements over the landscape and 
the extent of distribution of their artefacts. 

One effect of these studies was to create unified impressions of the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians each as a cultural group, despite differences in their regional cultural perfor- 
mances. For example, Graham argues that colonies were regarded by the Greeks as exten- 
sions of their mother cities and cites a number of examples to support this thesis. Board- 
man offers regional discussion, distinguishing Euboeans from Corinthians from Chians, for 
example, but puts forward overarching generalisations, such as the nature of Greek-native 
relations and the reasons behind colonisation? Finally, in his own review of Moscati's 
work, Boardman praises the author for his explanation of the Phoenician culture.* 

In recent years, scholarship has concentrated on deconstructing these meta-narratives 
of Greek and Phoenician culture to emphasise explicitly their regional differences. This 


! Boyer 1990; Glassick et al. 1997. 

? English translation in 1968 as The World of the Phoenicians (London). 
> Cook 1965; Woodhead 1965. 

4 Boardman 1969. 
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development may be regarded as part of the wider paradigm shift in Western intellectual 
discourse that engages with post-modernist perspectives, and especially post-colonialism. 
Post-colonialism originated during the 1980s through the critical literary analyses of H.K. 
Bhabha and G.C. Spivak, and critical historical analysis by E. Said, who sought to examine 
how the West produced knowledge of others to support the Western colonial systems of 
empire. Using such analytical methodology to dismantle the ensuing generalisations of oth- 
ers and thereby enable the articulation of voices of social groups beyond the dominant ones, 
during the 1990s in ancient Mediterranean scholarship two spheres of post-colonial empha- 
sis emerged: how we consider diversity among the colonising populations, and how we 
regard the impact of these colonising populations on the extant communities. 

The former, which examines differences in cultural practices among those whom never- 
theless we collectively identify as Greeks and Phoenicians, has been the primary focus of 
Iron Age scholarship. Journal articles that examined regional diversity amongst the Greeks 
and Phoenicians began to appear during the very late 1980s and 1990s, culminating in 


$ such consideration may be 


monographs and edited themed volumes some years later; 
noted even in reviews of the original publication of The Greeks Overseas, though.’ The 
latter, which has dismantled the notion of Hellenisation as a means of interpreting colonial 
processes (developing from the deconstruction of Romanisation as an interpretative 
concept),® has largely been considered only with regard to a specific geographical context 
(P. van Dommelen on Sardinia, or M. Dietler on France)? if at all. 

Local Responses falls clearly into the second category. Both developing from and in 
contrast to the focus of this category, Local Responses was the first work to take a compara- 
tive approach in the analysis of the impact of Greeks and Phoenicians upon the populations 
they resided alongside. It revealed the sheer breadth of material and social responses by 
these communities to the presence of permanently-settled foreign neighbours, and chal- 
lenged our assumptions and interpretations about how and why cultures accommodate 
external social and material influences. 

Many of the points of discussion in the contributions by Domínguez, Ulf, Sommer and 
Kistler, above, explore in greater detail certain aspects that I touched upon, often using 
them as a springboard for further consideration. Thus, Sommer is able to examine the 
historiography of past approaches to colonisation; Ulf uses the idea of ‘local’ as a means to 
analyse additional ways in which the term might be conceptualised, using the order of the 
gods in Homer as a case study; Kistler considers the Sicilian evidence explicitly with regard 
to the intersection between global and local (the ‘glocal’) practices; Domínguez reflects 
upon the processes of colonisation and changes in scholarly emphasis in the study of colo- 
nisation, as well as reconsidering more specific points, such as the nature of early Al Mina, 
the dominance of Carthage vis-a-vis the Phoenician homeland, and early traded material. 


> Summarised in van Dommelen 2006; Hodos 2010b, 9-11. 

° For example, Aubet 1987; Hall 1997; 2002; Tsetskhaldze 1999; Malkin 2001; Dougherty and 
Kurke 2003; Lomas 2004. 

7 Such as Hammond 1965; Roebuck 1967. 

* For example, Curti, Dench and Patterson 1996; Webster and Cooper 1996. 

? van Dommelen 1998; Dietler 2005; 2010. 
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What all of them circle around is that we are at the beginning of a new phase of interpre- 
tational perspective. 


New Paradigms 

Post-colonially-inspired interpretations of the Iron Age Mediterranean that focus upon the 
experiences of the colonised have sometimes been accused of being nothing more than 
examples of political correctness. Thus, in the 1999 edition of The Greeks Overseas, Board- 
man wonders if the recent emphasis on the experiences of the colonised is merely part of a 
‘thrusting [of] the desired modern standards on to antiquity and making assumptions about 
the prejudices of recent generations of scholars’.!° G.R. Tsetskhladze has echoed this more 
recently.!! These criticisms reflect a dissatisfaction with the change of emphasis because the 
result appears to write out the coloniser from the narrative, a point suggested by Dominguez 
here. This is not really the case, however. Post-colonial works have never denied that 
colonial cultures had profound impact upon the so-called colonised. Rather, post-colonial 
discourse has sought explicitly to emphasise the acts of agency on the part of the colonised, 
and to highlight that the changes that ensued in local populations were far more nuanced 
than direct and/or wholesale adoption of colonial ways of life. In fact, often the result was 
the development of hybrid cultures that shared elements of both traditions — indeed, colo- 
nial cultures themselves were also hybrid." The previous narratives, on the other hand, 
were not concerned so extensively with these aspects, focusing instead on the spatial and 
temporal spread of Greek and Phoenician artefacts and, by association, culture, continuing 
in the culture-historical tradition.? As a result, discussion of colonial impact was often 
superficially examined and widely generalised, giving rise to the concepts of Hellenisation 
and Romanisation.'^ In order to present evidence in support of those other cultural voices 
that had been previously overlooked or ignored, post-colonial perspectives have needed to 
present a particular focus. Hence the very title of my 2006 work, for example, which set the 
parameters for discussion within that volume. 

In the collection of essays above, Dominguez calls for scholarship more widely to rein- 
tegrate the role of the coloniser in interpretations of the processes of cultural influences in 
colonial contexts. Indeed, for much of the past 20 years or so, what has been side-lined is 
the fact that there remain a number of shared characteristics between various socio-cultural 
groups in the Iron Age Mediterranean — the very characteristics that gave rise to the cultural 
generalisations of previous generations of scholarship in the first place. Only very recently 
have these common traits been given consideration once more.’ This rebalance is part of a 


1 Boardman 1999, 268. 
1 Tsetskhladze 2006, li. 
? Young 1990; 1995; White 1991. 
8 Trigger 1989, 155-206, for example. 
For a discussion with regard to the Mediterranean, see recently van Dommelen 2006 with 
bibliography. 

5 For example: Hodos 2009, on Greek and Phoenician processes of colonisation and subsequent 
historical descriptions and interpretations; De Angelis 2011, on historiography of Greek colonisation 
studies 
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very recent trend that seeks a realignment of perspectives to enable us to step back and 
assess the sheer range of evidence and interpretations now available, and is one that incor- 
porates the signs of diversity that we now recognise alongside those shared practices and 
traditions that gave rise to the culture-historical meta-narratives in the first place. Such a 
framework that enables this is the model of globalisation. In more recent work, I, myself, 
have turned to such a framework in order to recontextualise these detailed examinations 
within a broader, more balanced perspective. '* 

A model of globalisation as applied to the ancient world draws from contemporary 
analyses of the processes through which the world is regarded as a coherently bounded place 
and the ways in which we are made conscious of this sense of one-placeness." Globalisation 
is often considered popularly to be relevant only to the modern world, '? although scholars 
have argued for its longevity.? Nevertheless, there are specialists of the ancient world who 
doubt that the concept really can be applied to the past, for the world in its entirety cannot 
have been considered to be wholly connected in the past? and the term as used in today's 
society is assumed to be synonymous with Westernisation.”! 

While these criticisms may appear valid in and of themselves, they reveal a misapprecia- 
tion of the complexities of globalising processes. One could argue that even today, the 
impact of global connectedness does not reach the entirety of the globe, despite globalisa- 
tion being a widely recognised facet of modern society; furthermore, globalisation is not 
restricted to Western society or even Westernisation.” ‘Global’ is not the same as 'univer- 
sal’: a universal, as more than the totality of things found in the world? must be global, but 
global phenomena may not necessarily be universal. In other words, ‘global’ should be more 
appropriately considered to refer to a particular scale (in my case, this scale is the Mediter- 
ranean world of the Iron Age). 

Furthermore, views of globalisation as merely a kind of uniformity overlook two key 
features to the processes that give rise to the sense of globalisation. The first is that the idea 
of a global culture incorporates sets of shared practices or bodies of knowledge that trans- 
gress national or cultural ideas.” Shared practices are not the same as identically replicated 
ones, however, but it is this nuance that scholars have tended to overlook. The second facet 
of globalisation processes is that, paradoxically, one outcome of more intensive contact, com- 
munication and collaboration is that these actions serve to draw boundaries more strongly 
between different groups. Thus, with shared aspects comes a greater emphasis on difference 


16 Hodos 2009; 2010a-b; in press. 
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as a direct reaction to and means of distinguishing from the increasing commonalities. In 
short, instead of promoting cultural homogeneity, such processes can result in highlighting 
and reinforcing cultural heterogeneities. Yet this, too, is frequently overlooked.” 

As a result, a globalisation framework of interpretation allows us to examine the balance 
between the shared practices that gave rise to the notion of, say, Greek or Phoenician culture 
in a broad sense, and the diversities in the practices of those cultures regionally, the varieties 
of impacts these cultures had on others, and the varying nature of engagement local com- 
munities had with them, which has been the emphasis of post-colonial scholarship.”° 


Paradigms in Practice 


The Phoenicians 

A globalised framework that acknowledges the balance between widely shared practices and 
the articulation of localised difference — one of the paradoxes of the globalisation process 
— thus allows for some of the authors’ points above to be addressed. For instance, Dominguez 
notes that similarities in the processes of colonisation by the Phoenicians and Greeks indi- 
cate that they were more closely related in practice. This is most certainly correct, and, 
indeed, I have argued this already in greater detail elsewhere." Their shared physical settle- 
ment features and material artefacts in common, alongside other mutual non-material fac- 
ets (the derivative Greek alphabet from the Phoenician; similar reasons for and mechanisms 
of territorial control, as assessed by material rather than the limited and biased literary evi- 
dence; the implications behind common foundation myth tropes), reflect a Mediterranean 
connectivity that includes shared material interests, social values and socio-cultural knowl- 
edge of one another, derived no doubt from long-standing elite relations between Greeks 
and the cultural populations of the eastern Mediterranean, including the Phoenicians. 

At the same time, however, there are also localised differences. For example, where 
Greeks and Phoenicians co-exist, such as in Sicily, the Phoenician communities do not 
dominate the landscape, unlike the Greeks. Instead, their choice of settlement location 
allows us to consider that it was, indeed, the sea that was the focus of Phoenician territo- 
rial circumscription in the central Mediterranean.”® As a case study, in the central Mediter- 
ranean, similarities can be seen in the funerary assemblages of Phoenician Sicily, Malta 
and contemporary Carthage. In all three, characteristic grave-goods of the 7th century 
include a Protocorinthian kotyle and the locally produced Phoenician forms of a mush- 
room-topped jug, a trefoil-lipped jug, and one or two one-handled cooking pots,” the 
latter illustrating a particularly close relationship between Sicily and Malta, where a flat- 
based squat pot form with lug handles was in use on both islands during the late 8th and 
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7th centuries.” Nevertheless, local production was not identical in each place. For exam- 
ple, pottery from late 8th- and early 7th-century Motya utilises slightly different forms to 
Maltese parallels: the Motyan level-lipped *mushroom' jugs have a more bell-shaped body, 
piriform jugs are wider, and amphorae narrow more sharply towards the base than Maltese 
examples.?! 

This leads directly to questions of the mechanisms of exchange and trade. In contrast to 
Domínguez's challenge to the notion of an active Phoenician merchant enterprise operating 
independently from state controlled foreign exchange, Sommer has offered recent argu- 
ments in support of such a mercantile class.? In an analysis of Homer's portrayal of the 
Phoenicians, Sommer points out that long-distance trade is presented as a multi-cultural 
endeavour that is organised by economically independent entrepreneurs, who form compa- 
nies for joint operations, in which the Phoenicians operate on their own behalf beyond 
their homeland, rather than serving as direct representatives of a palace carrying out admin- 
istered trade.? Homer's description finds support from the Phoenician epigraphic record, 
which suggests that Phoenician kings of the Iron Age lacked the prominence of their Bronze 
Age predecessors, their roles increasingly restricted to a religious sphere: the involvement of 
palace institutions in commodity exchange appears significantly reduced during the Iron 
Age in comparison with the Bronze Age.*4 It must be noted, however, that the restricted 
nature of this epigraphic evidence — largely royal tomb inscriptions — may better account 
for what gets recorded in such contexts. Other epigraphic traditions that refer to the Phoe- 
nicians during this time emphasise the king as judiciary, diplomat, military leader and 
creator of cities and temples, rather than controlling foreign exchange, but such external 
views are bound in the biases of their own political, social, cultural and even physical con- 
texts. 

The rise of Carthage was, of course, a gradual one, but its increasing influence becomes 
most obvious during the 7th century (partly due to the nature of the evidence we have 
available to us). For example, it is during the 7th century that we begin to see a change in 
burial customs among the Phoenician communities of the Central Mediterranean, notably 
an increasing preference for inhumation in varied tomb forms rather than cremation, and 
common ritual practices and grave gift groups (as noted above, mushroom-topped jug, a 
trefoil-lipped jug, a Greek cup and one-handled cooking pots formed characteristic assem- 
blages in Carthage, Malta and Sicily)? These common traditions and practices no doubt 
facilitated Carthaginian socio-political domination over the Central Mediterranean region.?* 
One might argue, therefore, that Tyre was able to fall because Carthage was strong, inde- 
pendent and focused elsewhere without need to concern itself with Phoenicia, having 
created a new focal point of Phoenician culture in the Mediterranean. 
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Sicily 

It is within a global framework that Kistler engages in his study of the glocal in Sicily, 
which closely follows my own recent study on Sicily." Despite Kistler’s concerns, noted 
above in his discussion, the Sabucina building C7 remains an example in practice of the 
intersection between local and global, and arguments sustain for the pronaos being a hybrid 
development rather than evidence of cultural continuity. It is the nature of this hybridity 
that needs clarification, however. Although the site of Mokarta does provide evidence that 
Sicilian communities utilised the idea of an anteroom, the apsidal nature of the Mokarta 
anteroom structures contrasts notably with the sharply articulated form of the Sabucina 
building.’ Furthermore, Mokarta was completely abandoned before the 10th century.” An 
architectural memory is unlikely to have lingered for several centuries and then been trans- 
planted to Sabucina, or even Polizzello, during the 7th century, especially given the 
geographical distance between them (Mokarta is in western Sicily, while Sabucina and 
Polizzello are in central Sicily). 

A more compelling relationship may be drawn from Sabucina itself, whose own Bronze 
Age phase of occupation (13th-10th centuries BC) included a number of circular structures 
with curvelinear anterooms similar to the Mokarta examples.“ The limited recovered extent 
of these walls renders it impossible to say whether they remained curved or were articulated 
at all (they are also not fully published), although the angle of the juncture between house 
and annexe is very acute, and contrasts strongly with the angle between the annexe and 
structure walls of C7, which abuts at nearly a right angle. This still suggests a very different 
idea of form. At neighbouring Polizzello, the anteroom structures date back to the first half 
of the 7th century, not long after the site was founded,‘' and, like Sabucina C7 and its 
anteroom, are contemporary with the construction of Greek buildings with anterooms in 
Sicily. Nevertheless, an architectural memory, or possibly continued use of these structures 
during the early part of the 1st millennium, may have resulted in the fact that the idea of 
an annexe for a Sicilian cultic building found common ground with the pronaos form of 
colonial religious architecture. This is the nature of its hybridity; thus, the adaptation and 
manipulation of ideas and forms may perhaps be better regarded as a reflection of common 
understanding and shared values that draw from similar concepts found in each respective 
culture, even if expressed differently by them. The key in this is that C7 with its annexe 
served as a cultic building, which is what links its architecture to colonial ideas of religious 
building types, whereas the earlier circular structures with semicircular annexes were domes- 
tic or industrial buildings. 

An interpretation espousing shared understanding is clearly illustrated by Kistler in his 
discussion of graters and elite drinking rituals. The introduction of these features may also 
be ascribed to Phoenician activity in the central Mediterranean, however, and very likely 
alongside Italic activity, rather than instead of. The presence of metal graters in the 
graves of elite males from Etruria down to Sicily from the 8th century BC has been long 
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recognised.” The Italic examples come from local, rather than colonial, centres, whereas the 
examples from Sicily include settlements of Greek and Phoenician origin as well as Sicilian 
settlements.“ The association between such material objects and banqueting in general also 
has a strong Eastern component, and it has been argued that elements of banqueting we 
associate with Greek practices, such as reclining, were introduced to the Greeks during the 
8th century by Eastern Mediterraneans, perhaps by those who were resident at Pithekoussai 
itself.“ Indeed, the evidence for Near Eastern influence on Iron Age Greek society is now 
substantial.“ An Eastern origin may also pertain to the adoption of the reclined banquet by 
the Etruscans at the same time, as they were in close contact with the Phoenicians in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea region.‘ Therefore, in addition to Kistler’s suggestion that Italic mercenar- 
ies may have played a role in the dissemination of such practices, it is quite likely that the 
Phoenicians also played a direct role (and arguments for interpretations favouring global 
engagement must always be recontextualised into the bigger, global picture). 

The localised variations evident, however," are best regarded as evidence of shared traits, 
rather than as misinformed replicated practices. Within a global framework, it is the empha- 
sis on shared ideas rather than identical replication that moves discourse beyond bi-polar 
(colonial-local) or triangular (colonial-local-hybridised) limits to reveal the complexity of 
social interactions and of meanings inferred by actions and their material culture patterns. 
Thus, it is clear that communities negotiated their own relationships with their neighbours, 
whether Greek, Phoenician or Sicilian, both despite and because of shared traits with their 
respective culture;? Domínguez, above, is therefore correct to note that the extent of 
Phoenician influence differs from place to place. This is also the essence of Sommer's 
reconstruction of Palmyra, above. 


Networks 

The connecting factor between the shared practices of globalisation lies in the sense of con- 
nectivity, which is dependent upon networks of communication. The network model 
thrives on analysis of the links between interacting units, as I. Malkin e al. have recently 
neatly outlined in their case for the application of Social Network Analysis to study of the 
ancient Mediterranean.? The structures are the patterns of relations between individuals, 
and it is through the paths created by the social actors within a structural environment that 
information, ideas, resources and services can be transmitted through and between groups.^? 
Ulf assesses this concept explicitly to explore how the new order of the gods outlined in 
the Ziad exemplifies a network that connected cultural actors who shared information 
and ideas freely and without power plays. Such an approach encourages study of social 
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relationships, rather than individual and historical ones, in order to understand social struc- 
tures, their agents, and processes of creation and development. Its emphasis on the decon- 
structed components of what connects individuals, groups, places or ideas, thereby assists in 
decentring assumptions of hierarchies, centres and peripheries. 

As such, it resonates with other post-modern and post-colonial approaches to reinter- 
preting the past. Malkin er al. have argued that theoretical frameworks that analyse social 
and political structures developed within specific geographical boundaries, such as network 
theories, are an excellent means by which to assess the complex, hierarchical power and 
interdependent relationships of the ancient Mediterranean world, and to understand the 
ways in which such social relationships were interlocked and affected by changes within 
the structure. Such an application is dependent upon a relationship, or balance, between 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of evidence from the past, however, especially when 
compared with the application of network theories to contemporary society, for which 
more substantially quantitative datasets are available. This does not mean that such models 
are inappropriate or impossible to use with regard to the past, however. 

Thus, it is networks — social, economic and geographic — that provided the means for 
trade, a major facet of ancient study. For the Iron Age Mediterranean, the desirability of 
particular goods finds origin in the elite acquisition of objects as part of the creation and 
expression of their social identity.?' This can be illustrated clearly in literary and artistic 
evidence from the Assyrian empire, and textiles, discussed by Dominguez, above, may be 
regarded as a case in point. During the early 1st millennium, textiles were often bestowed 
as royal gifts by the Assyrian kings to individuals ranging from foreign dignitaries to local 
workers, as a means of decoration for and incentive towards continued valued service.” 
Visiting dignitaries and their entourage would receive garments, scarves and shoes; even 
hostages received such gifts.? Textiles were also offered to the court by client states as 
tribute payments and so-called audience gifts; such items were redistributed across many of 
the palace offices, including scribes.’ The works of Homer are noted for their indications 
that Phoenician textiles were also highly regarded (for example, Miad 6. 288-290; Odyssey 
15. 415-418). In this context, purple dye becomes significant, especially as Phoenicians are 
known as fishers of murex, from which natural purple is derived (for example Korobios of 
Itanos, Crete, the Phoenician purple-fisher who assisted the Therans in the foundation of 
Cyrene: Herodotus 4. 151-153). I. Morris observes an additional correlation between 
places with names derived from porphyra and an association with Phoenician interest (for 
example, Euboea and Kythera, although it is not clear if it was murex, mines or a Phoeni- 
cian association that lent the name;? Euboea: Aristotle Historia Animalium 5. 15; Kythera: 
Stephen of Byzantium Ethnica 391. 12-16). Despite the lack of explicit textual references 
or archaeological evidence for textile exchange between the East and West during the 7th 
century, when arguments for trade are well supported by ceramic evidence, there is little 
reason to doubt that textiles would not have been part of the regular consignments moving 
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between communities. As with the case for ceramics, despite the similarly elite origin of 
textile consumption, the social value associated with such objects increases their desirability 
among those wishing to gain access to that social status; as knowledge of their cultural code 
spreads, such objects can lose their exclusive nature,” which is partly what gives rise to the 
more widespread trade in commodities. 

The role of Al Mina within such socio-cultural and geographical networks remains 
problematic, notably for the lack of closer dating for much of the North Syrian and Cyp- 
riot ceramic material, especially in comparison with contemporary Greek wares, with its 
much tighter chronology. Happily, however, a much better understanding of the eastern 
Mediterranean assemblage is now available,’ and the publication of the Iron Age ceramics 
from nearby Kinet Héyiik, with its extremely well-stratified contemporary contexts, will no 
doubt provide an even closer recognition of ceramic development in this region during this 
period.” But there is little doubt that Greeks would have been present at Al Mina during 
this time, as mercenaries or otherwise.” 


In Sum 
The concept of networks is closely allied with ideas of globalisation, especially when 
globalisation is recognised as the network of intense interactions and interdependencies 
between people in different geographical locales; these generate a significant increase in the 
traffic of information, goods and people across cultural and geographical boundaries to 
achieve a stage of complex connectivity that triggers a host of social changes associated with 
the formation of a culture of shared understandings between diverse socio-cultural groups.°! 
The topics raised by the authors above all draw upon the balance between shared ideas 
and practices between different socio-cultural groups, and the articulation of discrete iden- 
tities as a result of such ideological and material interaction. These are the building blocks 
of a globalising framework of interpretation. That the discussions above arising from my 
2006 book engage with various aspects of globalisation theory — whether explicitly or 
implicitly — indicates that this is the paradigm we are now finding most fruitful for analys- 
ing the complexities of the Mediterranean Iron Age. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A BRONZE SNAKE 
FIGURINE FOUND AT OLUZ HÖYÜK, AMASYA, 
NORTH-CENTRAL ANATOLIA’ 


GÖZDE DINARLI 


Abstract 

The bronze snake figurine, the subject of this paper, was found at the bottom of a pithos in situ; it 
may be associated with the fertility cult. Vessels relating to the cult of Kubaba have been found in the 
Halys bend and just below it. It is thought that they are associated with fertility as almost all were 
used for storage purposes. A relationship can be established between fertility and the bronze snake 
figurine. We consider that Demeter is the successor to the Kubaba cult: the snake being one of her 
attributes and Demeter being also a goddess of fertility, the question of why the Oluz Höyük snake 
figurine was placed at the bottom of a pithos is addressed. 


Oluz Höyük! (Yassı Höyük, Tepetarla Höyüğü) lies west of the city of Amasya in the 
Central Black Sea Region of Turkey, situated within the Gökhöyük Agricultural Directorate. 
Located in the fertile Geldingen plain, from the south of which an important tributary of the 
Yeşilırmak (ancient Iris), the Çekerek (ancient Skylax), passes, it was discovered by Şevket 
Dönmez in the course of his 1997-99 survey in Amasya.” Oluz Höyük is 2 km north-west 
of Gözlek village, 5 km east of Toklucak (formerly Oluz) village and 3 km south of the 
Amasya—Corum highway (Figs. 1-2). It measures 280 x 260 m and rises 15 m above the 
plain at 479 m above sea level. The first architectural level at Oluz Höyük, revealed during 
the excavations from 2007 onwards, was dated to the 2nd century BC and the first half of 
the 1st century BC, with especial reference to the coins of Mithradates VI found here? 

The bronze snake (OLZ 09 083) was found in situ at the bottom of a pithos, the upper 
body and rim of which are missing (Figs. 3-4). Works carried out around the pithos yielded 
no architectural remains except a few insignificant stone wall foundations, bringing no 
explanation for the location of the pithos. 

The figurine (Figs. 5-7) was formed by folding a bronze stripe into zigzags, with the 
head and neck made thinner. Its length is 20.2 cm, width 1.4 cm and thickness 0.8 cm 
(Fig. 7). It was observed that the figurine was carefully and deliberately placed at the 


* I would like to thank Assoc. Prof. Şevket Dönmez (University of Istanbul), Head of the Oluz 
Höyük excavations, for encouraging me to study the subject and allowing me to publish the bronze 
snake figurine. I am also grateful to Bülent Oztiirk for helping me. 

! For Oluz Höyük, see Dönmez 2009a-c; Dönmez and Naza-Dónmez 2007; 2009a—c; 2010a-d. 

? Dönmez 2010a; Dónmez and Naza-Dönmez 2007; 2009a. 

3 Dönmez and Naza-Dónmez 2009b, Res.22a-b, 23a-b, 24a-b, 25a-b, 26a-b, 38a-b; 2010a, 
Res.22a-b, 23a-b, 24a-b, 25a-b, 26a-b, 38a-b; 2010d, Res.64a-b, 65 a-b, 66a-b, 67a-b, 68a—b, 
90a-b. 
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Fig. 2: General view of Oluz Höyük from the cast. 


bottom of the pithos, facing east, in the position of a snake in its natural habitat. No other 
finds or herbal remains were obtained in the earth fill from the pithos. 

Snake figurines are known in antiquity, but until now uncommon in Anatolia. The 
contexts for other figurines now kept in Turkish museums are unknown; they were chance 
finds. So our snake figurine, with its find-spot and context, has some importance in 
explaining other finds. 

Snakes had varying significance in antiquity, mostly in connection with health. Asklepios 
is the god of medicine and the son of Apollo, ‘the healing god’. It was said that he knew how 
to derive cures from many plants and could raise the dead. A number of different myths 
about these are known. Coins found in different cities show that the symbols of Asklepios 
are a snake clinging to a stick, also pine-cones, laurel wreaths, and sometimes roosters, goats 
or dogs.’ The snake was seen as a warning and prescience, and medical potions were made 


* For the example in Amasya Museum, see Yüce 2004, 69. 
> Cities such as Kos, Pergamon, Aigeai (Yumurtalık), Irenopolis (Haruniye-Düzici), Kolybrassos, 
Lyrbe (near Side yakınlarında), Laertes (Alanya, Gözükücüklü village, Karamuvar location), Elaiussa- 
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Fig. 4: Bronze snake figurine in situ. 


Fig. 5: Bronze snake figurine. 
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_OLZ 09 083 | l 


Fig. 6: Bronze snake figurine. 


Fig. 7: Bronze snake figurine. 


from its venom. It was also depicted as clinging to the wand of Asklepios as a symbol of long 
life. It is possible to surmise that when the snake is depicted advancing with its head stretched 
upwards and body curved, this symbolises Asklepios himself.° 


Sebaste (Ayaş-Kumkuyu), Epiphaneia (Gözene-Dörtyol), Flaviopolis (Kadirli), Anazarbos (Anavarza- 
Dilekkaya), Mopsouhestia (Misis), Tarsos ve Soloi-Pompeiopolis (Mezitli-Viranschir), Tieion (Filyos) 
have yielded Asklepios coins (Tahberer 2005, 21). 

6 Tahberer 2005, 11. 
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Fig. 9: Bronze coin, time of Mithradates VI. 


In spite of snake's connotations of health, the find at the bottom of a pithos in situ, may 
indicates that an association also with fertility cult.” Demeter provides rebirth, fertility for 
the earth and abundance. The snake is also the sacred animal of Demeter and shows her 


7 In fact, snake figurines at Oluz Höyük are not limited to the bronze figurine revealed in the first 
architectural layer and forming the subject of the paper. Another snake figure was discovered during 
surveys in 2007, the first season of Oluz Höyük excavations, and may date to Late Iron Age (5th-Áth 
centuries BC). It was painted as a decoration on the neck of a pot and indicates the possible existence 
of local production (Fig. 13). In addition, another bronze snake figurine, half missing, was found 
during the studies in 2010. Publication of this snake figurine is in progress. 
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Fig. 10: Imported pottery, 4th-3rd centuries BC. 


Fig. 12: Imported pottery, 4th-3rd centuries BC. 
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Fig. 13: Painted pottery with snake figure, 5th—4th centuries BC. 


relationship to the world. When we consider the development of the Demeter cult in 
Central Anatolia, we reach the ‘Great Mother’, Kubaba.? 

Finds from Central Anatolian Iron Age cultures relating to the cult of the Mother 
Goddess," Kubaba,'! are growing. Foremost are the cult vessels found at Boğazköy, Alişar 
Höyük, Masat Höyük and Hacıbektas Höyük (Suluca Karahöyük) in the Halys bend and 
at Topaklı, just below the bend. It is thought that they are associated with fertility since 
almost all of the Kubaba cult vessels were used for storage purposes." 

A statuette’? found during work at Oluz Höyük in 2010, with its upper body missing, is 
considered to reflect Kubaba. This stone statuette and a breast-shaped ceramic vessel’ dis- 
covered in 2007 added new evidence for the presence of the cult of Kubaba at Oluz Héyiik. 


® Kern 1901; Boyana 2006, 181. 

? Capar 1979a, 184, 186. 

© For the Mother Goddess, see Roller 1999. 

" For her different names in Phrygian, Greek and Roman sources, see Sevin 2003, 263; Capar 
1979b, 197-98. 

? Dönmez 2001. 

5 Publication of the statuette is in progress. 

14 Dönmez and Naza-Dónmez 2007, Res.7-8; 2009a, Res.15-16, Ciz.1; 2010c, Res.26a-b, 
Ciz.4. 
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Thus, evidence for the worship of Kubaba existed in the Late Iron Age at Oluz Höyük. 
The association between the cult and fertility was detected in many Central Anatolian Iron 
Age settlements other than Oluz Höyük (Bogazköy, Masat Höyük, Alisar Höyük, 
Hacıbektaş Höyük and Topaklı). In this context, a relationship can be established between 
fertility and the bronze snake figurine of the Iron Age, found in the first architectural level 
(2nd century BC-first half of the 1st century BC). We do not yet have archaeological 
evidence for Kubaba at Oluz Höyük after the Iron Age. On the other hand, there are views 
that Demeter is the successor to Kubaba (Kybele).P? It is known that she was worshipped at 
Amisos/Kara Samsun and Eukhaita/Avkat'® (Beyözü, Mecitözü, Corum), geographically 
close to Oluz Hóyük." The trade and cultural connections of Oluz Höyük’s first architec- 
tural level to Amisos/Kara Samsun are striking. Many bronze coins of the time of Mithra- 
dates VI minted at Amisos (Figs. 8-9), imported pottery (Figs. 10-12) and a trade 
amphora? are the most important archaeological proof of the connection. Thus, it can be 
supposed that Oluz Höyük was influenced by Amisos/Kara Samsun in terms of the 
Demeter cult, and this would explain the discovery and placing of the snake figurine. 
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SOME REMARKS ON NEWLY PUBLISHED 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM PESSINUS 


ALEXANDRU AVRAM 


Abstract 

The present short note offers addenda et corrigenda to some inscriptions from Pessinus in Central 
Anatolia published in 2010 by J. Devreker, C. Laes and J. Strubbe in their final (eighth) series of 
publications of inscriptions from Pessinus, which appeared in Epigraphica Anatolica. 


J. Devreker, C. Laes and J. Strubbe published recently with good commentaries 
their eighth series of new inscriptions from Pessinus.' Nevertheless, some of these 
inscriptions require in my opinion several addenda et corrigenda. 


1. Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010, 64—65, no. 3. 
‘Found in a deserted house in the centre of the village, near the house of Ismael Ozer. Now 
in the local museum, inv. no. P.07.4.’ 


“Hovylc £svo86y oc 


&xotrnos euo 


The authors comment: ‘the last word of L. 2, left unfinished, probably referred to Hesy- 
chis edoé8e1x, piety’. They argue that Hesychis (‘not the abbreviated form of the male 
name Hesychios’) is ‘a person who gives hospitality to strangers’ and they offer more epi- 
graphic parallels. ‘An alternative interpretation is that Hesychis (possibly a man) was “head 
of a xenodocheion”. Nevertheless, on the one hand, the last letter of the first line is far to be 
without any doubt a rectangular sigma (‘only the vertical hasta of the rectangular sigma is 
visible), on the other hand, it is hard to believe that ‘rroinoe may mean that Hesychis 
constructed (i.e. paid for) a (part of a) building or some decoration’ but rather ‘that (s)he 
made some object, e.g. as sculptor’, as the authors themselves admit as an alternative inter- 
pretation. In fact, éxoízoe is commonly used for craftsmen's signatures. 

I think that the second word must be taken as a patronymic. Eevó3oyoc is indeed a 
beautiful Greek name. The closest parallel comes from an inscription found in the village 
of Karahalli (Phrygia): | — — ]Jöuov Hevodéyou.* Therefore, I understand: 


“Hobyt(o)¢ Eevo86y oc» 


erotnoe eoo(sB oc). 


! Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010. 
? SEG 31, 1115. For occurrences in Lydia and Mysia, see the entries in LGPN V.A. 
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L. 1: EENOAOXOI, “apis. 


Translation: Hesychios, son of Xenodochos, made this piously. 

We have, therefore, to consider an artisan’s signature, which rules out the possibility 
that HCYXIC would have been a woman. The masculine ‘Hovy1(o)¢, a commonly attested 
spelling in the Roman period, is to be preferred. 

Finally, the dating requires comment. The authors date the inscription to the ‘Late 
Roman period (possibly fourth century AD)’ and consider it to be a ‘Christian’ one, while 
still admitting that ‘the letter forms do not point to a very late period’. Nevertheless, if the 
reference to xenodocheia looks to be discarded, there is no more compelling reason for a 
later dating. I suggest, therefore, the 2nd/3rd centuries AD. 


2. Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010, 70-71, no. 9. 
‘Found in the field of Gurcan Memisoglu, S.-E. of the village. Now in the local museum, 
inv. no. P.05.7.' 


[ - - ]«O23, TÀ idle Y [ovo — — ] 


The authors comment: “We have not found female names ending on — Jara unless «t 
stands for e. In that case one could think of e.g. M&ex]&«. Perhaps the first alpha is not 
really on the stone but the legs are part of mu or delta. There are numerous (Roman) female 
names ending on -dilla, -milla.’ 

I consider the reading certain and I suggest [U]xO3«, a rather rare name. One Gailla is 
attested in Galatia, on a door-stone found in Kelhasan.? All the other occurrences in Greek 
inscriptions known to me come from Pisidia: four in Antiochia, one in Termessos? and 
one in Killanion.5 I can add for Asia Minor two Latin inscriptions (Gailla): one once again 
from Antiochia in Pisidia,” the other from Lystra, in the province of Asia. Taking into 
account this geographical distribution, I suspect that the Gaillae attested in Italy,’ in Moe- 
sia Inferior? or even in some Western provinces of the Roman empire, as in Pannonia 
Superior,!! Gallia Narbonensis? or Germania Inferior, or their ancestors, might all have 
settled there as colonists from central Asia Minor. 


* MAMA VII 508 = Waelkens 1986, no. 646 (door-stone belonging to type C). 

^ Lane 1971, nos. 207 and 293 (corr. Lane 1978, 11, no. 43); Sterrett 1888, 133, no. 106; 
Calder 1912, 90-91, no. 11 = GVI 208. 

5 TAM III 1, no. 467. 

$ MAMA VIII 370; cf Robert 1965, 104-05. 

7 Sterrett 1888, 132-33, no. 105 = CIL III 6833 (ILS 7199). 

8 CIL III 12142 = MAMA VIII 23. 

* CIL X 3151 (Puteoli). 

10 CIL IN 12422; cf. AE 2004, no. 1307 (modern Gorna Oreachovica). 

1 CIL III 10952 = 13427 (Scarbantia, now Sopron). 

12 CIL XII 5686 (Vienna, now Vienne). 

35 Nesselhauf 1937, no. 172 (Bonna, now Bonn). 
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3. Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010, 69-70, no. 7. Christian epitaph of Ourfilas. 
‘From a tomb in a necropolis W. of the village, clandestinely excavated. Now in the local 
museum, inv. no. P.06.05.’ 


[t My] dua 
Stapépov 
Odpotra 

4 TPLULXNOL— 
ov. T Aunv. 


Translation: Memorial belonging to the primicerius Ourphilas. Amen. 


The authors argue that ‘the word ' Au is very faintly incised; it looks like a later addi- 
tion; mu and eta are hardly legible’. I must confess that I did not see anything after the 
cross during my own examination. 

The authors make the connection with the name of the well-known bishop of the Goths 
(ca. 310-383), whose name is given as Obpetaxc by Philostorgios'* and by a bronze seal found 
on Corfu in 1875 and bearing the inscription Odpet« Erıoxöron.'? One should add Passio S. 
Nicetae 4, ed. Delehaye 1912, 211, 1.12.19, a script originating in Cilicia (after AD 449/450).!6 

With the exception of the famous bishop, only three other persons bearing the same name 
were known, all of them in the western part of the empire: a Roman officer, active about 
410/411," a man in the Visigothic kingdom in Spain in the late 5th century, as well a count 
in Burgundy in the early 6th century.? The name being, therefore, extremely rare, a long dis- 
cussion has been devoted to the actual spelling of the bishop’s name. For K.K. Klein? Ode- 
piñas was the Greek form preferred by the bishop himself, while O9190xc (Latin Ulfila) was a 
‘Kompromifform’ between O$eofxc and a supposed Gothic * Wulfila. Nevertheless, this can 
hardly explain why the Greek tradition largely prefers (with the exceptions quoted above) the 
spelling Ovagirac, i.e. without dissimilation. On the contrary, K. Schäferdiek argued that 
‘Odeetiag ist eine sekundäre Form der Namenüberlieferung, die sich anscheinend mehrfach, in 
der von Philostorgios aufgenommenen Tradition und in einem nur mittelbar bezeugten Zweig 
der Sokratesüberlieferung, ausgebildet hat’, and that the spelling OX190c/Ulfila 


wird von einer thrakisch-konstantinopolitanischen Uberlieferung getragen, die mit den Akten der 
Synode von a. 360 und dem Bekenntnis des Gotenbischofs von a. 383 auf Selbstzeugnisse zurück- 
weisen kann und über Cassiodor/Epiphanius auch eine westliche Fortsetzung findet. Daneben 
stehen zwei Überlieferungslinien mit sekundären Namenformen, eine östliche, kleinasiatische mit 
der Form Obppiras und eine ostgotisch-ravennatische mit der Schreibung Vu/fla.” 


V Hist. eccl. 2, 5, p. 17, 1.3.16.17-18, ed. J. Bidez and F. Winkelmann, with Photius’ commen- 
tary, p. 18, 1.11. 

15 Gardthausen 1924. 

16 For all these occurrences, see Schäferdiek 1990, 270-71. 

V PLREII, 1181. 

15 Schäferdiek 1990, 268. 

1 Klein 1952, 161-65. 

2 Schäferdiek 1990, 275-76. For further discussion, focused only on the initial vowel of the 
name, see Ebbinghaus 1991. 
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I observe that the Asian origin of the form O99g0xc for the bishop's name is now decisively 
confirmed by our inscription. 

It is noteworthy to remember that the family of the bishop originated in Cappadocia. 
So far the Gothic presence in central Anatolia is widely attested, it would be not surprising 
to identify another bearer of this name, although such persons are, as we have seen, 
extremely rare. Nevertheless, I think that it is more likely to suppose that it was just the 
celebrity of (W)ulfilas after ca. AD 348, which rendered popular his name in Christian 
circles. Our primicerius, perhaps himself the son of a Christian, was named after the bishop. 
If this assumption looks right, we would gain, on the one hand, a terminus post quem for 
our inscription (anyway, the lettering does not allow dating it later in the 5th century), and 
on the other, the proof that the bishop himself was originally called Odeetrac, at least in 
Asia Minor. As for the seal mentioned above, it is, therefore, not necessarily a forgery.?! 


4. Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010, 68-69, no. 6. Christian epitaph of Paulos. 
‘Found in the field of Halil Ozkara, E. of the village. Now in the local museum, inv. no. 
P.05.6.’ 


T Mya dig— 
oépov Hatalou] 
and rpıug[e]— 
4 «ob ov. vac. 
vac. 
Ei 88 «c ex [oyi]- 
rs 
phot etBou— 
Aedione TOV— 
8 To, Exn mpölel 
nv Tota. 


L.2: Hasafov] or Habalfw). — 14: HON, lapis. - 1.7: AEYE, lapis. 


Translation: Memorial belonging to Paulus ex-primicerius. If somebody tries to injure 
this (grave), he will have to reckon with the Trinity. 


The emendation zeuaz[s]«ob ov. (1.3/4) is not a likely one not only because 1.4 has 
clearly ION but also because the reading HPIMIK (1.3) is not supported by the evidence 
of the stone. I see rather IPIN, followed by a vertical stroke which could belong to any 
letter. Therefore, &rd zxeiwz[t]zv seems to be more attractive. Paulus had been a princeps, 
i.e. the head of an important administrative office, perhaps that of the governor. I find a 
parallel in an inscription from Tomis (Scythia Minor),? which mentions a rolvxı) ògnxtov 


21 As for Schäferdiek 1990, 275: ‘dieser Befund [i.e. the fact that the form Odegtixc would be 
only the result of a secondary Asian tradition] läßt allerdings die Echtheit des sogenannten Ulfila- 
siegels mit der Inschrift Otegiix Erıoxörou zweifelhaft werden’. 

? CIL Ul 7549 (ILS 1961) = IGLR 5 = ISM II 373 (end of the 3rd or beginning of the 4th 
century AD). 
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fiysuóvoc, the head of the governor's office.” Furthermore, two papyri, both dating from 
the 5th/6th centuries AD,” give the same formula zò rpıyx(inov). 


5. Devreker, Laes and Strubbe 2010, 80, no. 30. Thasian amphora stamp. 
‘Found in the area P 05 (theatre), between stone 555 and stone 556.’ 


Gaoto[v] 
unidentified symbol 
Xoupéac 


The stamps of Chaireas date not to the ‘first quarter of the third century BC’ but to its 
second quarter. An excellent photograph of the same stamp has also been published in the 
archaeological guide of Pessinus with the mention that it is ‘the earliest written document 
discovered at Pessinous’.” It is, indeed, earlier by two or three decades than another 
Thasian stamp just included in the corpus of the inscriptions from Pessinus, of the magis- 
trate Káðuoç (after the middle of the 3rd century). 


Editor-in-Chief’s Addendum 

It is a matter of regret, and something of a lapse of academic standards, that Devreker, 
Laes and Strubbe 2010 contains the publication (their no. 2 at pp. 63-64) of an inscription 
on a marble architrave discovered after the Ghent team had ceased to excavate at Pessinus 
and since I took over as Director of Excavations. John Devreker, who had directed the 
Ghent excavation, briefly visited the site in 2009 (my first year in charge), which is when 
the architrave was unearthed. The publication, without my permission or awareness, has 
discomforted the whole of my team at Pessinus, whose endeavours are unacknowledged by 
Devreker and his co-authors (see G.R. Tsetskhladze et al, “Pessinus, 2009’. In 32. Kazı 
Sonuçları Toplantısı, 1. Cilt [Ankara 2011], 344-46 and figs. 4-5). 


Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
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Companions, Handbooks, etc. 

The good companions continue to flow. One of the latest is that on Ancient History in the 
Wiley-Blackwell series." By now, we know what to expect — 49 chapters by 54 largely Anglo- 
American authors, many well known, grouped into sections on ‘Evidence’ (historiography, 
epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics, ‘Archaeology and Ancient History’ — their complex 
relationships treated briefly by Stephen Dyson — oratory and ‘Ancient History Through 
Ancient Literature’), ‘Problems and Approaches’ (the state of the subject, political, economic, 
social and environmental history; ethnicity, culture, population, demography, myth and 
women), ‘People and Places’ (from Maria Brosius on the Near East, via Egypt, the Jews, the 
Greeks, Asia Minor, Rome, the rest of Italy, North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, to 
Constanze Witt on “The “Celts”’), ‘Encountering the Divine’, ‘Living and Dying’ (family, 
food, love and sexuality, housing, entertainment, education, medicine, death), the 'Econ- 
omy’, ‘Politics and Power’ and ‘Repercussions’ (on national identity, by the editor, Andrew 
Erskine, and as seen from Hollywood, by Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones), opening with five brief 
‘Personal Perspectives’ (pp. 1-10) on the whys and wherefores of the subject area, and fur- 
nished with ample bibliography, indexing, illustrations and maps, and a timeline. 

Of a similar nature is The Oxford Handbook of Hellenic Studies? 68 chapters and contribu- 
tors, with France, Germany, Greece, Israel, the Netherlands and particularly Italy added to 
the usual Anglospheric mixture, seeking and largely succeeding in chronicling a ‘lively, 
challenging, and fast-moving field’ (p. xiii). Many, indeed most, authors are familiar names 
writing largely on subjects with which they have long been associated: Pierre Briant, Paul 
Cartledge, Franco De Angelis, Carol Dougherty, Barbara Graziosi (also one of the editors), 
Yanis Hamilakis, Benjamin Isaac, Robin Osborne, Sitta von Reden, Peter Rhodes, Robert 
Rollinger, Lene Rubinstein and Walter Scheidel, to name a baker’s dozen. Following the stand- 
ard pattern, the work is divided into sections, each of which is furnished with a brief introduc- 
tion: ‘Hellenes and Hellenisms’, 14 chapters (“Hellenism and Modernity’ to ‘Ideologies of 
Hellenism’ via modern Greek nationallist/ised] appropriation of the past, Near Eastern per- 
spectives, colonies and colonisation and the Athenian empire — two chapters where termino- 
logical problems and debate feature prominently; then Alexander, Hellenistic culture, Greece 
and Rome, Hellenism in the Renaissance and in the Enlightenment, the Greek heritage in 


' A. Erskine (ed.), A Companion to Ancient History, Blackwell Companions to the Ancient World, 
Blackwell Publishing, Malden, MA/Oxford 2009, xxxviii+694 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
4051-3150-6. 

? G. Boys-Stones, B. Graziosi and P. Vasunia (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Hellenic Studies, 
Oxford Handbooks in Classics and Ancient History, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, 
xxii+889 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-928614-0. 
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Islam, etc.); "The Polis’, 19 chapters (civic institutions, war and society, economy and trade, 
urban landscape and architecture, the broadening into personal identity, rites of passage, 
sexuality and gender, slavery, ethnic prejudice and racism, and so forth, before landing on 
religion, games and festivals and Greek political theory; ‘Performance and Texts’, 18 chap- 
ters (poetry, tragedy, comedy, philosophy and oratory, but also magic, medicine and music, 
and historiography and biography, etc.); and ‘Methods and Approaches’, 17 chapters 
(comparative, post-colonialism, demography and sociology, myth, gender studies, philology, 
epigraphy, archaeology, numismatics, manuscript studies, papyrology, textual criticism, 
commentaries, psychoanalysis, translation studies, film studies, reception). 

The Thucydides volume of Oxford Readings in Classical Studies brings together 18 essays, 
several not previously available in English (Vogt and Strasburger, both originally in German, 
touching on the political self-portrait of the Athenians and Thucydides’ portrait of Pericles, 
and de Romilly on the Battle of Syracyse, originally in French, are classic pieces from the 
1950s) and others from often inaccessible publications, written over a period of half a cen- 
tury or so. Jeffrey Rusten's own "Thucydides and his Readers’, binding the contributions 
and the themes they explore together and concluding with a chronology of Thucydidean 
readings, leads on to three introductory essays — Robert Connnor's 'A Post-Modernist 
Thucydides?’, Kenneth Dover's "Thucydides “as History" and “as Literature” and Simon 
Hornblower's ‘Intellectual Affinities’ — a dozen essays linked to the text of Thucydides 
Books 1-7 (in order), then three on the ancient, modern and contemporary reception of 
Thucydides. Thus, a useful survey of trends and controversies chronologically, thematically 
and sequentially, rounded out by a comprehensive bibliography (arranged by subject) with 
primacy to recent English-language works. 

Some 40 contributors were involved in the Dictionary of Greek and Latin Authors and 
Texts,’ this translation of a 2004 German-language original, forming the latest supplement 
to Brill's New Pauly. They have provided, clearly laid out, comprehensive details of editors, 
editions, translators, dates and places of publication, brief descriptions of/notes on content, 
where appropriate, useful background information, indeed everything necessary to augment 
the corresponding articles (Achilles Tatius to Zosimus) in the New Pauly itself. Perhaps a 
complete Anglicising of names on page headers (such as Homerus to Homer) would have 
been better? An extremely useful work. 

The subtitle of Dominic Rathbone’s Civilizations of the Ancient World’ — ‘a visual sour- 
cebook’ — says it all. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome and, in lesser detail, ‘others’ 
(Celts, Etruscans, Scythians, Phoenicians, the Achaemenid empire, Parthians, Sasanids, 
China, India, Nubia, Aksum, the Maya, etc.), with timelines and maps, a glossary, brief 
bibliography and index, and a contextualising narrative describing and comparing the 
attributes and approaches of the various cultures under headings such as ‘Geography’, 


> J.S. Rusten (ed.), Thucydides, Oxford Readings in Classical Studies, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford 2009, x«519 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-19-920619-3. 

^ M. Landfester in collaboration with B. Egger (eds.), Dictionary of Greek and Latin Authors and 
Texts, Brill’s New Pauly Suppl. 2, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2009, xii+694 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04- 
16783-4. 

> D. Rathbone (ed.), Civilizations of the Ancient World: A Visual Sourcebook, Thames and 
Hudson, London 2009, 320 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-500-28834-4. 
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‘Government’, ‘Society’, ‘Warfare’, ‘Religion’, ‘Work’, "Technology, ‘Trade’, ‘Leisure’, 
‘Architecture’, ‘Food’, Costume’ and ‘Daily Life’, all realised with plentiful high-quality 
drawings taken from the illustrations used in works published from the late 18th to the late 
19th century. 


Cities 

Paul Cartledge essays an original approach to ancient Greece,° telling its history from about 
1400 BC and AD 330 through brief but deep studies of 11 major examples of that essentially 
Greek feature, the city/city-state, selected thoughtfully from across the Greek world in order 
to cast light on the most important aspects and themes. This is a succinct but well-executed 
volume — a core of a little under 190 pages, including Introduction and Epilogue — but well 
rounded out with maps, plans, figures and plates, an appendix on panhellenic sanctuaries, 
suggestions for further reading, a timeline, a glossary, a "Who's Who’ of the principal charac- 
ters, notes on Greek measurements, etc. The chosen cities are Knossos and Mycenae for 
prehistory; Argos, Miletus, Massalia and Sparta for early history through the Dark Age to the 
Archaic period; Athens, Syracuse and Thebes for the Classical; Alexandria for the Hellenistic; 
and Byzantium. Through them, Cartledge packs in politics and philosophy, trade and travel, 
religion and slavery, colonies and empire, sexuality and gender, etc. 

John Grainger, author of The Cities of Pamphylia,’ has written widely on military his- 
tory, ancient and modern, but also on the Seleucids and on Hellenistic Phoenicia. Here, he 
considers the region around Antalya/Attaleia and the nine cities of Attaleia, Aspendos, 
Korakesion, Magydos, Olbia, Perge, Phaselis, Side and Sillyon, nestling on the margins of 
empire, from the arrival of the Greeks in the Early Iron Age until “The End of Greek Pam- 
phylia’ (Chapter 10, from the destruction wrought by Arab expansion of the 7th century 
AD onwards), in a series of chronological chapters. Strabo apart, ancient written evidence 
is sparse, so the author has had to gather together what he could from a variety of fragmen- 
tary sources to examine foundation (and associated myths), settlement, urbanisation, inter- 
city relations, piracy (which attracted the attention of the Romans), the impact of external 
forces, comparative developments, etc. A useful bibliography and index; two dozen colour 
plates at the end, plus maps, plans and genealogies in the text. 

Inside the City in the Greek World® publishes ten studies of urbanism, with an Introduc- 
tion from the editors, in an archaeologically inspired counterblast to the focus on relation- 
ships between urban centres and rural peripheries. The case studies explore the variety of 
ways people lived in, perceived and modified their built environments: ‘Scaling Up: From 
Household to State in Bronze Age Crete’ (Carl Knappett), ‘Social and Political Aspects of 
Urbanism in Middle Minoan I-II Crete...’ (Ilse Schoep) and ‘... Minoan Towns as Places 


° P. Cartledge, Ancient Greece. A History in Eleven Cities, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, 
xxii+261 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-923338-0. 

7 J.D. Grainger, The Cities of Pamphylia, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2009, xvi+255 pp., in-text illus- 
trations, 24 colour pls. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-334-3. 

* S. Owen and L. Preston (eds.), Inside the City in the Greek World: Studies of Urbanism from the 
Bronze Age to the Hellenistic Period, University of Cambridge Museum of Archaeology Monograph 1, 
Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2009, iv+140 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217- 
349-7. 
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of Interaction’ (Jan Driessen) lead on to “Town Planning in Palatial Mycenae’ (Elizabeth 
French), ‘Post-Palatial Urbanization...’ (Irene Lemos et al.) and “The “Thracian” Land- 
scape of Archaic Thasos’ (Sara Owen). Anthony Snodgrass digs into “The Classical Greek 
Cemetery: a Barometer of Citizenship?’ and Lisa Nevett digs behind ‘Domestic Façades... 
in the Greek polis; Emanuele Greco examines the “The Urban Plan of Thourioi...' and 
Nadine Boksmati considers “Space and Identity in Hellenistic Beirut’. Useful plans and 
illustrations, but no index, alas. 

Diateichismata is based on a dissertation (submitted to the Institute of Classical Archae- 
ology at Vienna University): an examination of the little-studied interior fortification walls 
—a phenomenon found from the Iberian Peninsula to Graeco-Bactria, first mentioned by 
Thucydides and largely dating to the Classical and Hellenistic periods — that divide up 
some walled settlements, are linked structurally to the outer walls, and form an integral part 
of the ‘fortification architecture’ of a place. They are classified in three groups — contempo- 
rary with the city walls (13 examples), added later (26), created during the enlargement of 
a city (20) — plus two ‘uncertain’: 61 examples overall, quite small compared with the total 
number of walled Greek settlements. The various reasons for their construction are investi- 
gated (expanding or even decreasing settlements), their characteristics are tabulated 
(pp. 49-58). A detailed catalogue (alphabetical by place from Aigai, Alipheira and Amphi- 
polis to Velia and Zgérdhesh in modern Albania: pp. 67-137) is followed by 40 pages of 
Testimonia (287 overall) and full-page plans of all examples (linked to the catalogue), 
showing the benefits of the A4-format. There is a brief English summary (pp. 63-66). 


Politics, Economics and Religion 

The Economy of the Greek Cities? is another compact but impressive volume, a transla- 
tion of the updated edition of a work first published in French a decade ago, comprising 
Introduction, chapters on “The Greek Cities and the Economy’, “The World of Agricul- 
ture’, ‘Craft Industries and Business Ventures’ (which includes public works), “Trade’, each 
concluding with gobbets of primary texts, and a Conclusion, with a focus from the Archaic 
period to the Roman and the changes that affected life in the Greek city-states over this 
period of roughly a millennium. The work is firmly bedded on ancient sources, written, 
archaeological and numismatic, which are combined deftly to arrive at considered generali- 
sations and balanced judgments; and its aim is to be accessible to students new to the field 
of study (there is a useful, ten-page Anglo-French bibliography). The hat is doffed to the 
work and insights of Rostovtzeff, Polanyi and Finley, but the author is keen to avoid thral- 
dom to theories, ‘-isms’ or ill-founded attempts at quantification. 


? A. Sokolicek, Diateichismata. Zu dem Phänomen innerer Befestigungsmauern im griechischen Städ- 
tebau, Ergänzungshefte zu den Jahresheften des Österreichischen Archäologischen Institutes 11, 
Österreichischen Archäologischen Institut, Vienna 2009, 248 pp., 61 tabls. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
900305-54-3. 

10 L, Migeotte, The Economy of the Greek Cities: From the Archaic Period to the Early Roman 
Empire, translated by J. Lloyd, University of California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 2009, 
xii+200 pp., 3 maps. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-520-25366-7. 
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By contrast, the first volume of a new series, Oxford Studies in the Roman Economy," 
edited by Alan Bowman and Andrew Wilson, focuses on quantification — of the Roman 
imperial economy between 100 BC and AD 350, i.e. expansion and a century or so of 
decline, with much of the evidence drawn from Italy, Spain, Egypt and North Africa, to see 
how far it was structurally integrated, and integrating archaeological and documentary 
sources to this end. It contains 17 essays, with maps, tables and charts, and an index. The 
editors provide a very substantial Introduction on approaches to the problems and the 
parameters of the project as a whole (pp. 3-84), in addition to their individual contribu- 
tions. ‘Urbanization’ presents Elio Lo Cascio (on this phenomenon as a ‘Proxy of Demo- 
graphic and Economic Growth’) with a ‘Response’ by Roger Bagnall; just as ‘Agriculture’ 
pairs Bowman on Egyptian agriculture with Bagnall, again, as a respondent; and “Trade’ has 
Wilson on approaches to quantification and responses and comments from both Michael 
Fulford and William Harris. ‘Field Survey and Demography’ brings contributions from 
Willem Jongman, Elizabeth Fentress (looking at the Albegna valley and Jerba) and David 
Mattingly; ‘Coinage’ has those of Matthew Ponting, Bruce Hitchner and Christopher 
Howgego; and ‘Prices, Earnings, and Standards of Living’ offers Dominic Rathbone (living 
standards), Robert Allen (“How Prosperous were the Romans...’) and Walter Scheidel. 

And so to tyranny: not that of dead economists but the development of tyrannical gov- 
ernment, in theory and practice, in the ancient Greek world, as seen by Sian Lewis in the 
latest volume of a series, Greece and Rome Live, whose aim is to introduce key figures and 
aspects of the ancient world in order to demonstrate the relevance and resonance of the 
classical legacy today (some echo of another series by Routledge). An Introduction, chapters 
on ‘Archaic tyrants’, “The end of tyranny?’, “Tyranny remade’, ‘Philosophers and tyrants’ 
and “Tyrants and kings’, and a Conclusion take us from roughly 750 to 250 BC and exam- 
ine the different forms of tyranny/autocracy, using examples both well known (Dionysius 
of Syracuse — see also Cartledge reviewed above) and obscure, the responses to them of both 
the citizenry and political philosophers, and draw us to Lewis’s rejection of the idea of an 
‘age of tyranny’, of linear development. She sees tyranny as a positive choice for many states 
‘a permanent option... that offered answers to some difficult questions of government...’. 
No moraliser she: ‘there was no one like a tyrant for getting things done’ (both p. 128) — 
like the ‘enlightened’ despots of 18th-century Europe and other more recent and less 
savoury regimes? 

"Why write a book on a god?’ is the title of Fritz Grafs Introduction to his Apollo," 
echoing the Series Forward, “Why gods and heroes?’, tacking against modern scholarship’s 
general reluctance to focus on individuals, in this case gods and heroes who are often side- 
lined in favour of ritual. He answers his question through a series of chapters seen as ‘key 
themes’: ‘Apollo in Homer’, ‘Apollo the Musician’, ‘Apollo, God of Healing’, ‘Apollo, the 


" A. Bowman and A. Wilson (eds.), Quantifying the Roman Economy: Methods and Problems, 
Oxford Studies on the Roman Economy, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, xviii+356 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-956259-6. 

? S. Lewis, Greek Tyranny, Greece and Rome Live, Bristol Phoenix Press, University of Exeter 
Press, Exeter 2009, xii+148 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-904675-27-3. 

13 F, Graf, Apollo, Gods and Heroes of the Ancient World, Routledge, London/New York 2009, 
xvili+190 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-31711-5. 
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Young and the City and ‘Origins’, concluding with 'Apollo's Flourishing Aftermath’. 
Within these he provides a comprehensive study from first attestations to reception in 
modern Western culture(s), combining texts, inscriptions and archaeology to build up a 
picture of the god and of his evolution that will serve a wide readership interested, perhaps, 
in one aspect or attribute of Apollo but needful of context. Brief suggestions for further 
reading and an index conclude the work. 

Cult, ritual and priesthood remain as the focus in Practitioners of the Divine, ^ which has 
its origins in a symposium at the Center for Hellenic Studies in Washington, DC, in 2003. 
Ten contributions flow on from Albert Henrichs’s introductory “What is a Greek Priest?’ 
until the editors’ Epilogue, arranged into five parts — ‘Priests and Ritual’, “Variations of Priest- 
hood’ (Ephesian Artemis, Demeter, Sarapis, etc.), “Visual Representation’, ‘Ideal Concepts 
and their Transformation’ and ‘Manteis: Priests at All? — of varying length (Angelos Chanio- 
tis’s is the sole paper in Part I), all focused upon that question. In the course of the work, we 
discover the many faces and facets of priests and priesthood, the political, historical and 
economic forces and factors underlying and shaping their role, the personal and communal 
interests, self-promotion and institutional authority, activities within poleis institutions, etc. 


Ethnicity, Encounter, Acculturation, Empire 

What happened to Spartan power in the first half of the 4th century BC? An inability to 
manage its hegemony built on the ruins of the Athenian empire?; the unexpected annihila- 
tion of its army by the Boeotians? The Politics of Ethnicity and the Crisis of the Peloponnesian 
League? suggests that it was a combination of centrifugal tendencies in the League with the 
birth/rise in ethnic awareness in the various parts of the Peloponnese. The 11 contributions 
grew out of a 2003 conference in Miinster. They are a mixture of regional case studies and 
thematic pieces, examining the relationship between ethnicity and religious cults and 
democracy, the use of archaeological evidence, even comparative approaches based on social 
anthropology, but the overall effect is coherent. One of the editors, Peter Funke, opens 
with ‘... The Political World of the Peloponnese in a Time of Upheaval’, to set the histori- 
cal and political framework, followed by Klaus Freitag, ‘Achaea and the Peloponnese...’, 
James Roy, ‘Elis’, Claudia Ruggeri, “Triphylia from Elis to Arcadia’ and Maurizio Giangi- 
ulio, “The Emergence of Pisatis’. Maria Ptretzler, ‘Arcadia: Ethnicity and Politics...’ and 
Nino Luraghi, ‘Messenian Ethnicity and the Free Messenians’, lead on to ‘Ethnicity and 
Democracy in the Peloponnese’ (Eric Robinson); then Cathy Morgan examines “The 
Archaeology of Ethné and Ethnicity in the Fourth-Century Peloponnese’ and Robert Parker 
'Subjection, Synoecism and Religious Life’, before Christoph Ulf concludes with “The 
Development of the Greek Ethne and their Ethnicity’. 


1 B. Dignas and K. Trampedach (eds.), Practitioners of the Divine. Greek Priests and Religious 
Officials from Homer to Heliodorus, Hellenic Studies 30, Center for Hellenic Studies, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2008, xii+285 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-674-02787-9. 

15 P. Funke and N. Luraghi (eds.), The Politics of Ethnicity and the Crisis of the Peloponnesian 
League, Hellenic Studies 32, Center for Hellenic Studies, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/ 
London 2009, x+258 pp., 1 map. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-674-03199-9. 
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From ethnic destructiveness to Ethnic Constructs in Antiquity, the result of a research 
programme at the University of Amsterdam: “The Batavians. Ethnic identity in a frontier 
situation’. Its 13 papers range from Archaic Greece to early mediaeval Western Europe, 
using written, epigraphic and archaeological material to combine case studies with a theo- 
retical framework based on the dynamism and instability of all ethnic groupings and a view 
that ethnicity is a subjective construct shaped through interaction with an ethnic ‘other’. 
Cathy Morgan’s focus is on the Early Archaic Greek mainland, Jan Crielaard’s on “The 
Tonians in the Archaic period...’ (pp. 37-84), interesting not least for their interactions 
with non-Greek elements, and Hans-Joachim Gehrke contributes a ‘cultural biography of 
the myth of Marathon’, where Greek identity is associated with freedom and on to modern 
times with Western values. Bert van der Spek considers ‘Multi-ethnicity and ethnic segrega- 
tion in Hellenistic Babylon’, Karl Strobel “The Galatians in the Roman Empire...’, Douwe 
Yntema “Material culture and plural identity in early Roman Southern Italy’ and Nicole 
Belayche ‘Foundation myths in Roman Palestine...’. The late Dick Whittaker discourses 
on ‘Ethnic discourses on the frontiers of Roman Africa’. Then Greg Woolf examines 
Roman ethnography about Germania and the four remaining papers stay amidst the Bata- 
vians, Frisians, northern Gaul and the Lower Rhine, touching on epigraphy, grave-goods, 
burial rites, borrowed names and identity construction (Nico Roymans, Ton Derks, Frans 
Theuws, Jos Bazelmans). 

With Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia," child of a symposium in Chicago in 2003, 
we encounter the work of mainly Spanish scholars (classicists, historians, archaeologists, 
philologists and anthropologists), presented in English, thus making accessible to the wider 
audience of the English-speaking world an important but, to them, marginalised and little- 
known region, in which Phoenicians and Greeks engaged with the native Iberians to achieve 
a significant transformation of the peninsula. Michael Dietler opens the batting with ‘Colo- 
nial Encounters in Iberia and the Western Mediterranean: An Exploratory Framework’ — 
entanglement, terms, theory and even Coca-Cola — and Joan Sanmartí(-Grego) fields 
‘Colonial Relations and Social Change in Iberia’, before a section on ‘New Perspectives in 
Phoenician and Greek Ventures on the Mediterranean and Atlantic Coasts’ (archaeological 
case studies by Maria Carme Belarte, on the affects of colonial trade on local economic and 
political structures and the knock-on to regionally divergent changes in urban landscapes; 
Ana Arruda, on the early Phoenician presence on the Portuguese Atlantic coast; and Pierre 
Rouillard offering ‘colonization without colonies’ and a typology ‘Hispanic emporia’) and 
another ‘Plant Resources, Agrarian Practices, and the Colonial Political Economy’ (Ramon 
Buxó and Brigitte Treumann). Tartessos straddles two sections in the chapters ‘Phoenicians 
in Tartessos’ (Maria Belén Deamos, challenging traditional interpretations of sites in 
Guadalquivir), ‘Precolonization and Colonization in the Interior of Tartessos (Sebastián 
Celestino Pérez) and “Tarshish and Tartessos Revisited: Textual Problems and Historical 


'° T. Derks and N. Roymans (eds.), Ethnic Constructs in Antiquity. The Role of Power and Tradi- 
tion, Amsterdam Archaeological Studies 13, Amsterdam University Press, Amsterdam 2009, 344 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-8964-078-9. 

7 M. Dietler and C. López-Ruiz (eds.), Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia: Phoenician, Greek, 
and Indigenous Relations, University of Chicago Press, Chicago/London 2009, xiv+323 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-0-226-14847-5. 
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Implications’ (Carolina Löpez-Ruiz). Last is Javier Gömez Espelosin’s ‘Iberia in the Greek 
Geographical Imagination’. The editors provide a ‘Coda’. 

Louise Revell produces the book of the dissertation,'® hence an opening chapter: “The 
Context of the Argument’ (the others are ‘Living the Urban Ideal, "The Roman Emperor’, 
“Addressing the Divine’, ‘A Question of Status’ and a brief concluding piece, ‘Being Roman’). 
She is an architectural historian. To examine questions of Roman imperialism, the experience 
of ‘living’ it and ethnic identity, she focuses on similarity and difference through case studies 
of public architecture (the archaeology of Roman public buildings), seeking to show how 
urbanism, religion, the emperor, etc. fitted into the experience of daily life and activities, and 
what spectrum of difference there was across and within communities. Thus, she cuts across 
a number of the standard debates about the imposition of Roman culture, Romanisation, 
resistance to Roman rule, what it meant to be Roman, etc., to examine how people con- 
structed a multiplicity of Roman identities, ‘being Roman’ rather than debating ‘becoming 
Roman’ (p. ix), eschewing homogeneity, Roman-native polarity and the mechanics of cultural 
change focused on an initial transitional period. “There is a danger that we take our archaeo- 
logical diagnostics of a “Roman” site... and map them directly onto the people of the past’ 
(p. ix); while Roman archaeology has often been limited by, and still struggles under the 
rhetoric and conceptual burden of, Romanisation. Useful illustrations, but no list of them. 


Art and Exhibitions 
Two edited volumes point to the prolific activity of Olga Palagia and John Oakley as editors 
and contributors. Art in Athens During the Peloponnesian War? brings together ten papers, 
most of them first presented at a colloquium organised by Palagia at the Annual Meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute of America in 2003, in a well-illustrated volume that looks at the 
effects of the War on the art of Athens (new themes, such as an interest in the afterlife, new 
kinds of art) within the broader historical and artistic context, including parallelisms between 
art and political developments. Topics include ‘Athenian Religion and the Peloponnesian 
War’ (Michael Flower), ‘Archaism and the Quest for Immortality in Attic Sculpture during 
the Peloponnesian War’ (Palagia), “The Eleusian Sanctuary during the Peloponnesian War’ 
(Kevin Clinton), ‘Attic Votive Reliefs and the Peloponnesian War’ (Carol Lawton) and 
‘War, Plague, and Politics in Athens in the 420s BC’ (Lisa Kallet). Peters Schultz examines 
“The North Frieze of the Temple of Athena Nike’ (Peter Schultz), Brian Bosworth considers 
“Thucydides and the Heroic Dead’, Hans Goette ‘Images in the Athenian “Demosion 
Sema”, Oakley ‘Children in Athenian Funerary Art during the Peloponnesian War’ and 
Alan Shapiro ‘Alcibiades: The Politics of Personal Style’. Comprehensively indexed. 
Athenian and Potters and Painters II,” a lavish, large-format volume, publishing the 
Papers given at an eponymous conference held in honour of Michalis Tiverios at the 
American School in Athens in March 2007. The 33 contributions, alphabetical by author 
and one by Tiverios himself, are the work of scholars, many young and deliberately invited, 


55 L, Revell, Roman Imperialism and Local Identities, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
2009, xiv+221 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-88730-4. 

1 O. Palagia (ed.), Art in Athens During the Peloponnesian War, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 2009, xxiv+286 pp., 77 figs., 8 colour pls. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-84933-3. 

2 J.H. Oakley and O. Palagia (eds.), Athenian Potters and Painters II, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Oakville, CT 2009, viii+327 pp., text illustrations, 32 colour pls. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-350-3. 
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from Greece, the United States, Israel, Russia and Western Europe; and presenting as many 
different approaches to the study of Attic painted pottery of the Archaic and Classical peri- 
ods and as much new unpublished material as possible (p. vii). In these circumstances, some 
brief details of the authors would have been welcome — even if unnecessary for the likes of 
Tiverios, Susan Rotroff, Alan Shapiro and Dyfri Williams, to take some established names 
at random. The volume combines studies of individual painters or workshops (the Meidias 
Painter, the Jena Painter’s workshop), shapes (panathenaic amphorae, white-ground 
lekythoi), iconography, imagery and motifs, dissemination of style, (new) chronology, trade, 
etc., publishing a mass of new material from Athens, Olympia, Thasos and elsewhere. Most 
contributions are in English, three in Greek, two in German and one in French. No index. 

Similar in format, though lacking colour plates, is Structure, Image, Ornament," based 
on papers from another conference held in Athens, this one in November 2004, with a 
top-up from several scholars unable to participate more than balancing those who attended 
but who did not submit for publication. Thus, 16 wide-ranging contributions are organised 
in four sections — ‘Structure and Ornament’ (Robin Osborne describes what you can do 
with a chariot but can’t with a satyr on a Greek temple, Peter Higgs has new thoughts on 
the date of sculptured coffers from the temple of Athena Polias at Priene, Patricia Butz 
writes on inscriptions as ornament in Greek architecture, David Scahill on the origins of 
the Corinthian capital and Tonio Hölsdcher seeking to rehabilitate the notion of 'decora- 
tion’), “Technique and Agency’ (Peter Schultz accounts for agency at Epidauros, Katherine 
Schwab with new evidence for Parthenon east metope 14 and Andräs Patay-Horväth on 
metal attachments on marble heads in architectural sculpture), ‘Myth and Narrative’ (Ralf 
von den Hoff looks at Heracles, Theseus and the Athenian treasury at Delphi, Judith Bar- 
ringer takes a new approach to the Hephaiseion, Iphigeneia Leventi offers interpretations of 
the Ionic frieze on the temple of Poseidon at Sounion and Hilda Westervelt discusses the 
sculptural programme of the temple of Zeus at Olympia) and ‘Diffusion and Influence’ 
(Erik @stby writes on the relief metopes from Selinus, Justin Walsh on hybridity and the 
gate reliefs of Thasos, Martin Bentz considers the reception of architectural sculpture in 
two-dimensional art and Lorenz Winkler-Horaéek the battle frieze on the ‘Parthian’ monu- 
ment at Ephesus) (all in English). 

The Lost World of Old Europe” is a suitably lavish, large-format volume, replete with 
colour illustrations, published to accompany an exhibition at New York University of 
material from the lower Danube valley/modern south-eastern Europe in the 5th and 4th 
millennia BC, loaned by museums in Romania (mainly), Moldova and Bulgaria. It is not a 
catalogue, though there is an ‘Exhibition Checklist’ of 200 pieces (pp. 228-39). The ten 
core chapters, many contributed by authors from the host museums, cover “The Rise and Fall 
of Old Europe’ (David Anthony), ‘A History of Archaeology and Museography in Romania’ 
(Ioan Opris and Ctalin Bem), brief but very interesting, ‘Houses, Households, Villages, 
and Proto-Cities in Southeastern Europe’ (John Chapman), ‘Copper Age Traditions North 


?! p. Schultz and R. von den Hoff (eds.), Structure, Image, Ornament: Architectural Sculpture in the 
Greek World, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2009, viii4238 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-344-2. 

? D.W. Anthony with J.Y. Chi (eds.), The Lost World of Old Europe: The Danube Valley, 5000— 
3500 BC, Institute for the Study of the Ancient World at New York University/Princeton University 
Press, Princeton/Oxford 2010, 254 pp., illustrations, maps on endpapers. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691- 
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of the Danube River’ (Dragomir Popovici), “The Figurines of Old Europe’ (Douglass 
Bailey), 'Cucuteni Ceramics: Technology, Typology, Evolution, and Aesthetics’ (Cornelia- 
Magda Lazarovici), “The Invention of Copper Metallurgy and the Copper Age of Old 
Europe’ (Ernst Pernicka and David Anthony), ‘Spondylus and Long-Distance Trade in 
Prehistoric Europe’ (Michel Séfériadés), “The Varna Eneolithic Cemetery in the Context of 
the Late Copper Age in the East Balkans’ (Vladimir Slavchev) and “The Copper Age 
Cemetery of Giurgiulesti’ (Veaceslav Bicbaev). 


The Mediterranean and Eastward 
Before me are the Proceedings of the 11th and 12th SOMA symposia,” events targeted at 
young scholars, held respectively in Istanbul, 74 contributions, and Famagusta, 30; the 
former strictly alphabetical, the latter linked to the running order of the programme. Both 
are diverse in terms of attendees, subjects and date — any paper dealing with Mediterranean 
archaeology and related disciplines was open to acceptance, from the pre-historic to the 
post-classical, from underwater to museology, though the strengths are in the territory of 
modern-day Turkey, unsurprising considering the venues. In SOMA 11, for example, we 
have Minoan Crete (pp. 8-15), swan imagery at Troy (pp. 54-60), Assyrian Eunuchs 
(pp. 83-89), 3rd-millennium BC climate change (pp. 106-11), Nicomedia (pp. 145-50), 
virtual reconstruction at Ephesus (pp. 233-36), Neo-Hittite helmets (pp. 254-61), coin 
circulation in Seuthopolis (pp. 270—76) and 'Phrygian Gordion in an Achaemenid 
Context’ (pp. 380-86), to the life of Clemens Bosch (d. 1955: pp. 166—70) and ‘Large 
Railway Stations from Rumelia to Hejaz’ (pp. 431-38), sandwiched between Thracian 
coins and Miltiades. SOMA 12 offers seriatim: colonnaded streets in Salamis, salt extraction 
and symbolism, the ethnic origins of Dot Style pottery in southern Aeolis, and geographical 
location of some Hittite towns and lands (pp. 62-99), plus western Andalusia during the 
Orientalising period (pp. 143-49), "The inhospitable sea revisited — Re-evaluating Pontic 
human activity and interaction from the 5th to the 3rd millennium BC’ (pp. 158-64), and 
loom-weights as indicators of material culture in western Sicily (pp. 177—82). Alas, 'Archae- 
ological research of submarine part of Phanagoria in 1999-2004’ remains little more than 
an abstract (p. 173). Most papers, however, have been worked up for publication and many 
are well illustrated. In both volumes there is need of heavier editing of bibliographies and 
even the tables of contents. 

The continuing publication of seminars from the Oriental Institute in Chicago, this one 
in March 2008, has yielded yet another interesting volume: Nomads, Tribes, and the State 
in the Ancient Near East.“ The sub-title, Cross Disciplinary Perspectives, and the editor's 


23 Ç. Ozkan Aygün (ed.), SOMA 2007: Proceedings of the XI Symposium on Mediterranean Archae- 
ology, Istanbul Technical University, 24-29 April 2007, BAR International Series 1900, Archaeopress, 
Oxford 2009, vi+469 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0382-6; H. Oniz (ed.), SOMA 
2008: Proceedings of the XII Symposium on Mediterranean Archaeology, Eastern Mediterranean Univer- 
sity, Famagusta, North Cyprus, 5-8 March 2008, BAR International Series 1909, Archaeopress, Oxford 
2009, ii+205 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0392-5. 
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introductory ‘Integrating Approaches to Nomads...’, set the tone for the 13 chapters, ten 
by American scholars, many Chicago-trained, the rest from France, Israel and Britain, 
grouped under ‘Integrating Methods: Historical, Archaeological, and Ethnographic Data’ 
— pastoral nomads between the Nile and the Red Sea, ethnoarchaeological investigations of 
tent camps in the Wadi Hisma, Jordan, institutional responses to nomadic peoples, 'cyclic- 
ity and particularism’ in nomad-sedentary relations in the Negev, and using tribal societies 
from the 19th century as potential models for the ancient Near East; and ‘Integrating 
Paradigms of Tribe-State Interaction’, which includes characteristics of Chalcolithic and 
Bronze Age pastoralism in the Near East, prehistoric mobile pastoralists in southern Iran, 
pastoral nomads and Iron Age metal production in Edom, the 3rd-millennium ‘round 
cities’ of northern Syria, kingship of city and tribe in relation to the Mari king, Zimri-Lim, 
and ‘From Pastoral Peasantry to Tribal Urbanites: Arab Tribes and the Foundation of the 
Islamic State in Syria’. “Beyond Dimorphism: Ideologies and Materialities of Kinship as 
Time-Space Distanciation’ is a bit beyond me. Frank Hole, the seminar’s discussant, wraps 
up with ‘Pastoral Mobility as an Adaptation’, urging on all-comers ‘more consideration of 
the impact of terrain and climate in the formation and nature of nomadic societies’ 
(p. 261), and a bit less of the socio-political. Usefully indexed. 

Forces of Transformation..., publishing proceedings of a symposium held in Oxford in 
March 2006, dedicated like it to the late Andrew Sherratt, whose influence, conjoined with 
that of his wife Susan Sherratt, percolates through the volume, looks at the end of the 
Bronze Age/Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age transition in the Mediterranean. Twenty-one 
essays by 26 contributors, mainly archaeologist, mainly British, but others based in Turkey, 
Israel, North America and Continental Europe, are grouped into five headings. The first, 
appropriately, deals with climate (“Holocene Climate Variability in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean...' and ‘Changes in Vernacular Architecture and Climate at the End of the Aegean 
Bronze Age’), before ‘Exchange and Interregional Dynamics’ (trade at Ugarit, the divergent 
destinies of ports in Syria and Lebanon during the Late Bronze/Iron Age transition, ‘Late 
Bronze Age Exchange Networks in the Western Mediterranean’, and both Sicily and Crete 
at the end of the Bronze Age). ‘Iconography and Perception’ examines the reliefs of 
Ramesses II at Medinet Habu and “Warriors, Hunters and Ships in the Late Helladic IIC 
Aegean’. The seven essays in ‘Built Environment — Cemeteries, Citadels, and Landscapes’ 
take us from the cemetery of Tel es-Sa‘idiyeh in Jordan, via Hazor and Mycenae to Latium 
vetus and “The Iron Age Transition at Troy’, from tombs to spatial usage, land allocation 
and proto-urban developments. Troy opens the last section, ‘Social Implications for the 
Production and Consumption of Pottery’, which continues through an examination of the 
diversity and distribution of handmade and burnished pottery in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, evidence from Tiryns on the change of the social meaning of pottery, material from 
the cemeteries of Tel el-Far‘ah South and Tel Batash as a test case for the organisation of 
pottery production. A combined bibliography, but no index. 


25 C. Bachhuber and R.G. Roberts (eds.), Forces of Transformation. The End of the Bronze Age in 
the Mediterranean, Proceedings of an International Symposium held at St John’s College, University 
of Oxford, 25-26th March 2006, Themes from the Ancient Near East, BANEA Publications Series 
1, Oxbow Books/British Association for Near Eastern Archaeology (BANEA), Oxford 2009, 
viii+227 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-332-9. 
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Pots, People, and Polities...”° is the development of a dissertation examining the Iron II 
pottery from Tell Nebi Mend. It is furnished with 71 tables, 105 charts, 91 maps, 8 den- 
drograms, 59 figures, seriations, a CD containing charts, clusters, distribution maps, site 
and type data etc.; and rounded off by a very detailed bibliography and a Gazetteer of 
North Levantine Iron Age sites. The ten chapters of text are grouped into sections such as 
‘Current Theory, Method, and Practice in Reconstructions of the Iron Age Northern 
Levant’, in which there is an extensive critical review of Iron Age excavations in the region, 
site by site (pp. 35-87), after a critique of the predetermined frameworks imposed on the 
archaeological record (pp. 7-34); ‘Presentation of Iron Age Ceramic Data’ (pp. 99-150), 
examining form, nature, typologies, etc.; analysis of the data (pp 153-217) — temporal, 
spatial, functional, decoration, correspondence, cluster; and ‘An Alternative Reconstruction 
for the Iron Age Northern Levant’ — containing a dozen pages on ceramics and identity in 
Iron Age Syria and brief overall conclusions in fulfilment of a stated aim to ‘reconsider cur- 
rent reconstructions of the Iron Age Northern Levant and the role that ceramics studies 
have played in the[m]' (p. vi), with a focus on localised behaviour, moving beyond broad 
socio-political history grounded heavily on documentary sources, offering thoughts on cor- 
relating textual and archaeological evidence, etc. A handsome volume benefiting from the 
large format of BAR. 


The Black Sea and Caucasia 

As this Aarhus volume shows, Mithridates VI Eupator," last king of Pontus, fascinates us; 
indeed interest in him continues to revive with the growth of Black Sea studies and the 
eclipse of Hellenocentrism?? — a long reign (120-63 BC) which reshaped the political and 
cultural landscape of Asia Minor and the Black Sea littoral but especially the saga of his 
confrontations with Rome. The editor has assembled a distinguished gallery of 18 expert 
scholars, from Dublin and Seville to Ankara and Nizhny Novgorod, and himself provides 
an Introduction and chapters on “The Administrative Organisation of the Pontic King- 
dom’, "The Death and Burial of Mithridates VI’ and ‘Portraits and Statues of Mithridates 
VT. Latife Summerer examines reception of Mithridates between the 15th and 20th centu- 
ries, oddly placed as the first chapter; Oleg Gabelko "The Dynastic History of the Hellen- 
istic Monarchies of Asia Minor According to the Chronography of George Synkellos’, 
Francois de Callatay "The First Royal Coinages of Pontos...', Robert Flesicher “The Rock- 
tombs of the Pontic Kings in Amaseia’ and Patric-Alexander Kreuz ‘...Royal Presence in 
the Late Hellenistic World of Mithridates VI’. Marek Obricht turns to ‘Mithridates VI 
Eupator and Iran’ and Jesper Madsen to “The Ambitions of Mithridates VI: Hellenistic 
Kingship and Modern Interpretations’. Brian McGing asks ‘Mithridates VI Eupator: Vic- 


?° M.R. Whincop, Pots, People, and Politics: A Reconsideration of the Role of Ceramics in Recon- 
structions of the Iron Age Northern Levant, BAR International Series 1902, Archaeopress, Oxford 2009, 
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tim or Aggressor’ and Luis Ballesteros-Pastor considers “Troy, between Mithridates and 
Rome’. Tatjana Smekalova examines brass and copper in the Hellenistic coinage of Asia 
Minor and the northern Black Sea, Alexander Gavrilov looks at the History of Thoedosia 
in light of coin finds from the Kuru Baš fortified settlement. Sergej Saprykin seeks the 
political aspects of “The Religion and Cults of the Pontic Kingdom...’ and Emine Sökmen 
the “Characteristics of the Temple States in Pontos’, while Denix Burcu Erciyas considers 
‘Komana Pontike: A City or a Sanctuary?’. Attilio Mastrocinque's focus is the Antikythera 
Shipwreck; Evgenij Molev writes briefly on ‘Bosporos under the Rule of Mithridates VI 
Eupator'. This is a broadly set feast with a number of foci. As ever in this series, one cavils 
at the transliterations. 

The Manufacture of Iron” is a translation of a work first published in 1987 by one of 
Georgia's foremost archaeologists, the late David Khakhutaishvili. For the first time it pre- 
sents Western scholars with the results of his 25 years of excavation and study of ironwork- 
ing sites in Colchis. These are grouped according to their geographical proximity along river 
valleys. Four areas were identified, altogether 26 sites, each of which contained at least one 
furnace, dating from 1800 BC to 600 BC. The dates were obtained by C14 analysis from 
some sites (p. 105), but the majority are otherwise very difficult to date, with recourse made 
to small amounts of pottery fragments whose own dating is not very reliable? This is indeed 
a very fitting tribute to its author, whose daughter, Nana Khakhutaishvili, is continuing her 
father's work and who inaugurated this translation. My only regret is that she did not 
contribute an updating appendix to include details of the work that she, in particular, has 
done on this subject in the intervening quarter of a century. The illustrations are very good. 

Jens Nieling also considers iron in his book?! focused on the introduction of iron tech- 
nology into the southern Caucasus and eastern Anatolia during the Late Bronze and Early 
Iron Age, which is based on his dissertation of 2006 and addresses a somewhat neglected 
field of study. There is an introduction, six main chapters examining written sources, chro- 
nology, finds and features, bronze vs iron metallurgy, analysis, a brief ‘Szenario’ for the 
introduction of iron technology, a catalogue (pp. 283—328) and an archaeometric analysis. 
Alas, as with English-language volumes in this series, some heavier editing is required, 
although the volume is physically well produced and well illustrated. While the catalogue 
and illustrations are useful, some of the text seems unnecessarily opaque and the author is 
prone to unsubstantiated or under-supported assertions: a bit of a curate's egg. The author 
seems to dash around in too many directions to focus adequately on what is undoubtedly a 
very important and ambitious topic. 


University of Melbourne Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
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THE COPENHAGEN POLIS CENTRE: 
A REVIEW ARTICLE OF ITS PUBLICATIONS — EPILOGUE 


M.H. Hansen (ed.), The Return of the Polis. The Use and Meaning of the Word Polis in 
Archaic and Classical Sources, Papers from the Copenhagen Polis Centre 8, Historia 
Einzelschriften 198, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 276 pp. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-515-9054-4 


This work serves as coda to the publications of the Copenhagen Polis Centre (CPC) (end- 
ing in 2005). As an introduction by Hansen notes, it unites in revision ten previous studies 
on the usage of polis terminology, to which four are added. My comments supplement my 
earlier reviews of Polis Centre publications (AWE 5 [2006], 252-303; 6 [2007], 294-321; 
7 [2008], 304-32, 8 [2009], 262-78)! 

We begin with H., “Was Every Polis the Centre of a Polis State?’ (pp. 13-51), revising 
CPCPapers 5.173-215 (cf AWE [2009], 266-67). This piece contains more enumeration 
(pp. 18-19) of scale of usage, including material from J. Toner, Greek Key Words (New 
York 2004). A catalogue contains every site called polis in the urban sense (as elsewhere here 
equipped with inventory number from Hansen and Nielsen’s Inventory...) Each entry is 
coupled with a determination of status as polis. H. has sharpened his categories (for exam- 
ple, by differentiating a polis attested in a political sense from a polis indicated by an adjec- 
tive like pentapolis). The additions and removals from this register are numerous; for 
instance, a whole category of poleis as urban centres has been added. Republication would 
have been improved by more transparent representation of the classification changes. H., 
seemingly chastened by critical reception of the /ex Hafniensis (every attested polis town is a 
polis state centre), has reformulated, adding a critique of N. Mertens (cf. H. in CPCPapers 
7.149-64; cf. AWE [2009], 273-74). 

H., ‘Was Every Polis State Centred on a Polis Town?’ (pp. 52-66), revises CPCPapers 
7.131-45 (of AWE [2009], 273). The changes in enumeration of various classes have been 
relatively modest in an otherwise slight revision of a 2004 publication. A table is added that 
arrays the data on the existence of an urban centre for each polis attested in the political sense. 

The next chapter is new: H., ‘Polis used in the Sense of Hinterland or Territory’ 
(pp. 67-72). A careful, prudent overview, with apt citations, distinguishes among polis 
denoting town and hinterland, territory including urban centre, hinterland rather than 
centre, and territory excluding centre (replacing earlier formulations; cf, for example, AWE 
[2006], 292). Flensted-Jensen, H. and Nielsen, ‘Inscriptions’, previously appeared in CPC- 
Papers 5.161-72 (cf: AWE 8 [2009], 265-66). Updating references is naturally more neces- 
sary with epigraphical material. The problematic cases receive separate treatment. Beyond 
the slight alterations found throughout this volume, addition or removal of poleis deserved 
specification. A significant resource is an appendix of poleis for which polis is attested in the 
political sense. 


! Where full bibliographical references to the CPC's publications may be found. 
? M.H. Hansen and T.H. Nielsen (eds.), An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis (Oxford 
2004). 
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H.’s ‘Hekataios’ (pp. 92-103) reprises CPCPapers 4.17-27 (cf. AWE [2008], 324-25). 
Changes exceed supplementation or reference modernisation since a number of poleis are 
added to H.’s catalogue. His ‘Herodotos’ (pp. 104-32) unites two discussions: CPCActs 
3.39-54; CPCPapers 5.205-08 (cf. AWE [2006], 293; [2009], 266-67). There are differ- 
ences in classification, orthography and enumeration, adding 20 poleis and subtracting four. 
As in much of this work, supporting material for each polis is strengthened, showing an 
awareness of the indeterminate character of some (including those of mixed ethnicity). H.’s 
‘Thucydides’ (pp. 135-55) is derived from earlier treatments: CPCActs 2.39-45; CPCPa- 
pers 5.208-10 (cf AWE [2006], 284; [2009], 266-67). Introductory material is expanded; 
the catalogue of poleis as conurbations changes with 13 additions and two excisions. Six 
problems get individual discussion, unfortunately marked by some rigidity of perspective 
(cf, for example, AWE [2009], 273-74). Another appendix of Thucydidean citations of 
poleis in the political sense is added. Nielsen and H.’s Xenophon’ (pp. 156-74) synthesises 
three treatments; CPCPapers 2.83-102; 5.13340; 5.213-14 (cf AWE [2008], 313-14; 
[2009] 266-67). Material from Anabasis is first, with (for example) the doubtful case of 
Issos investigated. The conspectus from the Hellenica is augmented with citations, and its 
lists of poleis improved. 

The following chapter (H. and Nielsen) deals with fragments of historians, such as 
Ephorus and Theopompus, and less well-attested figures, including Kallisthenes (new 
material) and Hellanicus. Its forerunner was CPCPapers 5.141-50 (cf. AWE [2009], 265). 
After adjusting for the influence of Stephanus of Byzantium with his tendency to import 
polis terminology into citations, ‘verbatim’ fragments are catalogued according to CPC 
protocols, yielding a few additional cases (Ephorus: Oisyme; Theopompus: Khorsiai). 
Although most are ‘poleis on any reckoning, one finds some expansiveness of usage of 
polis language: for example, non-Greek conurbations (Ephorus: Libyan Khalisia; Hell. 
Oxy. Phrygian Kelainai), aspirant poleis (Theopompus: Elean Larissa; Hellanicus: Argolic 
Bembina), Hellenising poleis (Theopompus: the four cities of Kassopeia), emergent poleis 
(Theopompus: Boeotian Khorisiai) and mythological poleis (Daimachos: Pleuron; 
Phercydes: Thessalian Thetidion). A resolution of the status of Notion (port of Kolophon) 
sees Notion and Kolophon as alternatively a single polis or two poleis. What about the 
possibility that Notion and Kolophon might be separate polities, claiming simultaneously 
to represent the Kolophonioi? The chapter ends with a new treatment of the rationalising 
mythographer Palaiphatos, who stretched the polis concept to encompass any mythological 
community for which modernising terminology was helpful in narrative terms. Next, 
the analysis shifts to the orators (pp. 192-203), treated earlier in CPCPapers 5.151—60 
(cf AWE [2009], 265-66), which is changed slightly through augmentation, subtraction 
and shading (with new appendix). 

Flensted-Jensen and H. examine 'Pseudo-Skylax (pp. 204—42), following closely CPC- 
Papers 3.137-67 (cf. AWE [2008], 322-23). Discussion of its organisation is enhanced. 
With its struggle over the status of Pithekoussai and Mylai, the Greek West section 
has been enlarged; other areas are less changed. The discussion of the Eteokarpathioi, 
known from Attic hegemonic inscriptions, gets bogged down concerning the denomina- 
tion of Karpathos as tripolis. The real issue is a claim to political/cultural authenticity 
rather than to physical space by the so-called ‘Real Karpathioi’, who assessed themselves 
tribute separately. Such authenticity might even trump the ‘facts’ on the ground. The 
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chapters conclusion notes new epigraphical information on [Skylax]’s Akarnanian 
Euripos and numismatic and inscriptional support for polis status of the constituents of 
Amastris. The ‘List of Poleis has significant changes, including updated citation and 
bibliography. 

An array of brief chapters by H. concludes this volume: ‘Aineias the Tactician’ (pp. 243- 
45), with a list of poleis attested, ‘Philosophers’ (pp. 246-52) and ‘Poets’ (pp. 253-59). 
These topics lacked separate treatments in earlier publications. H. stresses that most polis 
references in philosophy are generic. Aristotle’s caution (Pol. 1280b13) that, if the polis 
‘town’ of the Megarians were made to adjoin the zeikhe of the Corinthians — using two 
proverbially hostile neighbours — that action would not make one polis, testifies notably to 
the predominance of psychological and ideological aspects of community over physical 
structures. Its spirit might have been better heeded by the CPC. The poets present peculiar 
problems, as the generic polis(-eis) and epic/mythological exemplars/forerunners prevail. 
Specific urban and political poleis are listed. Interestingly, a citation from Pollux (9. 27) 
illustrates a poetic tendency to call khöras ‘places’ or kömas (mss.) ‘villages’ poleis with two 
Euripidean lines (Jon 294; fr. 730N). The cited geographical terms, Euboea and the Pelo- 
ponnese, are surely not kömai nor aptly khörai. Here is ancient confirmation for the elastic- 
ity of polis terminology, working against some CPC analysis. 

While no one begrudges the authors their second or even third thoughts on the phenom- 
ena of the polis in this source material, the production of new discussions without due atten- 
tion to signalling to the readers additional material and changes in interpretation is a flaw. 


Rutgers University Thomas J. Figueira 


THE CONTEXTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE 


E. D'Ambra and G.P.R. Métraux (eds.), The Art of Citizens, Soldiers and Freedmen in the 
Roman World, BAR International Series 1526, Archaeopress, Oxford 2006, xviii+ 
168 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-963-3 


R.R.R. Smith, with S. Dillon, C.H. Hallett, J. Lenaghan and J. Van Voorhis, Roman 
Portrait Statuary from Aphrodisias, New York University Institute of Fine Arts, Aphro- 
disias II, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2006, xiv+338 pp., 27 figs., 163 pls. Cased. 
ISBN 10: 3-8053-3527-X/13: 978-3-8053-3527-0 


L.R. Brody, The Aphrodite of Aphrodisias, New York University Institute of Fine Arts, 
Aphrodisias III, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2007, xii+114 pp., 6 figs., 19 pls. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3699-4 


1.B. Romano, Classical Sculpture. Catalogue of the Cypriot, Greek, and Roman Stone Sculpture 
in the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, University 
Museum Monograph 125, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Philadelphia 2006, xii+332 pp., illustrations + CD. Cased. ISBN 10: 
1-931707-84-7/13: 978-931707-84-8 
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Students of ancient sculpture in recent decades have often sought to broaden discussion of 
formal and iconographical concerns but frequently have run up against the problem of 
context. This review article concerns four volumes that address the issue of the contexts of 
ancient sculpture in various ways. Most of the ancient sculpture available in public and 
private collections is presented with very little useful contextual information. Not surpris- 
ingly, this situation has encouraged an entrenched attitude that promotes the study of 
sculpture based on internal formal, stylistic and iconographical concerns. Each of these 
volumes advances the study of ancient sculpture in context and enriches our understanding 
of the use, reception and meaning of a great variety of monuments. 

D’Ambra and Metraux, in The Art of Citizens, Soldiers and Freedmen in the Roman 
World, bring together case studies that offer a most convincing demonstration of the impor- 
tance of analysing art within a strong contextual framework. The volume ranges over a wide 
variety of media (sculpture, mosaic, painting, decorative arts) all with the goal of examining 
the intersection of art and the values of the Roman freedmen class. Good control of context 
is essential to answer questions about how non-elites (especially freedmen) used art to rep- 
resent themselves in society. Much of Roman art was made for and pitched towards this 
class, but this class of art has long been neglected because of a bias towards the art produced 
for and by the ruling class. This volume does an admirable job of breaking the tunnel vision 
that often seeks to establish a canon of ‘high art’ based on the esteemed imperial and elite 
traditions and in its place seeks to explore the roles of art in the enormously variegated and 
complex society of ancient Rome. This volume contributes to a growing literature on visual 
culture and social relations in Rome and engages some of the leading scholars in this emerg- 
ing field.! This review focuses on several essays that relate most closely to the theme of art 
in context. 

M. George (‘Social Identity and the Dignity of Work in Freedmen’s Reliefs’) engages 
the problem of social mobility for the freedman class. Elite avenues to express prestige were 
closed to most freedmen: military, political, family honours, etc. First and foremost, the 
achievement of freedom, family legitimacy and (modest) wealth were commemorated in the 
series of family portraits. The monument of the Gavii (ca. 40 BC) is a starting point in the 
representation of work (in this case inscription) in the family commemorative iconography. 
Some relatively early monuments (such as T. of Eurysaces) depict freedmen as patrons and 
masters over others — an acceptance of the elite system of values. However by Flavian times 
elite emulation gave way to a broader trend in which freedmen patrons celebrating their 
own work on monuments. This alternative valuation of work amounted to a rejection of 
and resistance to the elite value system. 

In ‘Private Memory and Public Interest: Municipal Identity in Imperial Italy’ M. Laird 
looks at foundations as a strategy for preserving donor memory; scope of beneficiaries 
ranged from family to burial clubs, to larger communities. Texts accompanied by visual 
representations were often a focal point of the commemoration. Towns were frequently 
the arena for such foundations which could be quite large in the cases of senators (often 
one million or more sestertii), or modest (ca. 3500 sestertiz) in the case of lower economic 
classes (burial collegia, etc.). Inscribed monuments created loci for the performance of 


! Such as J.R. Clarke, Art in the Lives of Ordinary Romans: Visual Representation and Non-Elite 
Viewers in Italy, 100 BC-AD 315 (Berkeley/London 2003). 
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periodical remembrance of donors’ munificence. Readings of foundation documents, distri- 
bution of monetary and other benefits, and a public gathering at the site of the monument 
maintained a donor’s active participation in the community. Carefully stratified distribu- 
tions reinforced social structures and the donor’s place within the community. 

J. Clarke (High and Low: Mocking Philosophers in the Tavern of the Seven Sages, 
Ostia’) is a startling examination of humour and irony in the mural programme of the 
Caupona of the Seven Sages. Here the great philosophers pronounce hexametrical apho- 
risms on the arts of defecation. A crowd of common folk responds to and elaborates on the 
wisdom of the sages in a playful inversion of cultural authority. This paper, a reworking of 
an idea presented in his Art in the Lives of Ordinary Romans,’ provides a vivid and convinc- 
ing example of how working-class Romans could produce and apprehend a sophisticated 
alternative visual culture to that of the elite. This article is a remarkable demonstration of 
the importance of analysing art within its archaeological context. 

C. Kondoleon, in ‘Provincial Pretensions: Salons of Literati in Roman Mosaics’, 
discusses the self-presentation of provincial elites as literate and well educated in Greek 
literature and philosophy. The majority of examples come from the heartland of the Greek- 
speaking provinces (Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt). One might quibble with the main argument 
that Greek education was more pretentious for the petty elites of Ephesus, Aphrodisias and 
Memphis than it was for high-ranking Romans. But it is clear that such education was 
valued across the empire and that mosaics and other decorative arts were useful mechanisms 
for advertising and promoting such knowledge. 

Few of the references in E. D’Ambra’s 'Imitations of Life: Style, Theme and a Sculptural 
Collection in the Isola Sacra’ are present in the general bibliography. This makes it difficult 
to follow up on the author’s stimulating argument. 

A. Cutler’s article, “The Violent Domus’, publishes thoughts on an ivory comb without 
provenance in the Merrin Collection. The comb may have originally belonged to a grave 
group including 26 ivories and other personal items purchased by the Fitzwilliam Museum 
in 1980. The author rightly characterises the comb’s history as obscure and tangled, but 
seems to miss the point. Cutler complains that some of his ideas made their way into Rita 
Reifs New York Times review of a show in the Merrin Gallery (incorrectly cited as Rieff 
1988), however William Grimes’s New York Times 1989 article, “The Antiquities Boom: 
Who Pays the Price?, may have been more appropriate. Cutler would like to make the 
important point that violence was an integral side of Roman iconography that cross-cut sex 
and status. Unfortunately, by focusing on an interesting looking work deprived of context, 
no such argument can be more than hypothetical. 

Overall, the editors have pulled together a very interesting group of essays and authors 
and make good on their goal to promote the close examination of the art of the freedmen 
class. Unfortunately, the many typographical errors and more serious editorial omissions 
(for example missing bibliographical entries) are distracting and mar an otherwise stimulat- 
ing and interesting collection. 

Aphrodisias IT is a beautifully produced volume that publishes the marble portrait sculp- 
ture in the round from Imperial period Aphrodisias. The corpus is extraordinarily rich and 


? Clarke (as n. 1 above), chapter 5. 
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comprehensive, including 108 statues, 49 busts and 63 heads. These are supplemented by 
a limited selection of reliefs (9) and sarcophagi (13) and a listing of 274 honorific inscrip- 
tions from the site. The authors are particularly concerned with the role of portraiture in 
the urban texture of this Greek city under strong Roman influence. The emphasis on the 
function of portraits as agents of local social life rather than as provincial expressions of 
empire-scale processes permits the development of a remarkable local narrative. In this 
analysis sculpture is considered an archaeological find subject to definable site formation 
processes and meaningful spatial, contextual and chronological patterning. 

Part I (Introduction) is divided into a discussion of methods and contexts and an over- 
view of portraits in the contexts of local history from the 1st century BC to the waning of 
the local portrait tradition from the mid-3rd into the 4th century. Methods and aims are 
discussed explicitly; topics range from the discernment of portrait heads vs idealised heads, 
local habits in the production of sculpture and dating of costumes, to the establishment of 
archaeological context and reconstruction of systems of display. Great care is taken to clar- 
ify the relationships of statues, inscriptions and architecture across the urban arena. The 
discussion of portrait statues and local history makes full use of the enviable wealth of 
information provided by the sculpture, inscriptions and city plan. The discussion is sophis- 
ticated and, although the focus is on the local Aphrodisias, is set in the broader context of 
the Roman empire. Reconstruction drawings supplemented by thumbnail-sized photo- 
graphs of the monuments under discussion vividly recreate the contexts of display. An 
appendix organises a wealth of information on all 274 honorands, their biographies, dates 
and the find-spots of their monuments in tabular form. The presentation is highly original 
and effective. 

The catalogue is a model of thorough presentation. Entries for each of the 242 works 
present find context, scale condition, material, and a discussion of form, date and com- 
paranda. The presentation is organised by type (togate, in armour, nude and so on). Stelae 
and sarcophagi are presented separately. Each is illustrated with at least one clear photo- 
graph, most with four or more. A concordance organises the works by archaeological 
context. Great pains are taken to provide the excavated context for these finds. The cross- 
referencing, extensive mapping and clear organisation encourage detailed analysis of 
relationships between works and excavated contexts to a degree seldom approached in 
sculpture publications. 

The volume is attractively produced, very well edited and easy to use. Glossy black-and- 
white photographs are sharp and clear. It may have been a help to present some of this 
wealth of data in digital form to facilitate searching. More than just a fine publication in its 
own right, Aphrodisias II will stand as a benchmark for the publication of Roman art in its 
excavated context for years to come. 

Aphrodisias III is a reworking of Brody's thesis concerning the cult statue of Aphrodite 
at Aphrodisias (Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 1999). A brief introduction 
sketches the history of the site, reviews earlier scholarship related to this figure and lays out 
the basic iconography of the group based primarily on a well-preserved over life-sized mar- 
ble example excavated in a late wall not far from the temple. 

Chapters 2 and 3 comprise the bulk of the text, the former a catalogue of 18 images of 
the goddess in various formats found at the site of Aphrodisias and a survey of 25 local 
coin-types that feature the goddess in various forms. Chapter 3 presents 35 images of the 
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goddess in a broad range of media (mostly marble statuettes, also bronze and gemstones). 
The catalogue builds on and supersedes R. Fleischer’s publication? of 41 images of the god- 
dess. The catalogue of examples from Aphrodisias supplements standard information (bib- 
liography, dimensions, condition, date, iconography) with a description of find-location 
(marked on a map, fig. 4) and a detailed discussion of excavated context. The information 
provided in this chapter allows for some opportunities to explore the distribution of this 
imagery more deeply, although the author makes little attempt to do so. Fig. 4 would have 
been more useful if the find-spot indicators were numbered and perhaps broken down by 
type. But with a little effort the reader can pull this together. Given the rich context data 
for these works, an opportunity to study a range of interesting issues appears to have been 
missed. Given that most of the examples from Aphrodisias were found through excavation, 
a systematic analysis of the practice of the cult spread through civic and private spaces of 
different kinds would have been very interesting. 

Chapter 3 is a catalogue of images found outside of Aphrodisias. This group is notable 
for the diversity of style and iconography. Towards the end of the chapter Brody discusses 
the dissemination and reception of these images across the empire. Greatest emphasis is 
placed on the devotion to the goddess by visitors and Aphrodisians abroad. The latter 
group may have employed the image as a marker of identity as much as a devotional image. 
The strong concentrations in Ephesus and Italy (especially Rome with up to 14 examples) 
recall the close connections between the city and Rome that are evident in other studies 
(including Smith et al. reviewed above). It might be tempting to investigate too those 
examples found near other centres of marble production and carving (Tuscany, Athens). 

The volume concludes with a discussion of the iconography of Aphrodisian Aphrodite, 
the date of this image type and the practice of the local cult. Overall, the volume is well 
produced, the photographs are high quality and the catalogue provides rich evidence about 
the contexts of excavated examples. The author might have attempted to develop further 
interpretations based on the excellent contexts of the Aphrodisian examples but leaves the 
reader to do so. 

Irene Bald Romano presents the classical stone sculpture collection of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology (henceforth UPM) in Classical 
Sculpture... This collection is particularly noteworthy because the great majority of 
its pieces come from known provenances, and many from documented excavated contexts. 
This catalogue is noteworthy because the author takes care to discuss in detail the 
circumstances in which provenanced pieces have been found, and to cite published and 
unpublished documentation for the origins of each work. The catalogue is organised 
geographically: Cypriot, Greek, Hellenistic/Roman by excavation, other Roman and 
Palmyrene. Etruscan sculpture has been published elsewhere. A CD-ROM accompanies 
the volume that presents the UPM exhibition “Worlds Intertwined: Etruscans, Greeks and 
Romans’ as a pdf file. Catalogue entries include a brief listing of provenance, material, 
dimensions, date and previous published references and more extensive discussions of con- 
dition, descriptive and interpretive essays. The latter can extend for multiple pages depend- 
ing on the contextual data and other relevant information available. 


3 LIMC (1984), 151-54. 
^ J. Turfa, Catalogue of the Etruscan Gallery (Philadelphia 2005). 
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The Preface sets the tone of the volume with an engaging history of the growth and 
development of the collection. Many of the early purchases of works were made from 
colourful figures like Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, whose late 19th-century investigations in 
Cyprus brought pieces from specific excavated contexts in Akhna and Kition, in addition 
to a number of pieces purchased from the area around Idalion. The most important group 
collected in this manner was purchased by Arthur Frothingham in 1897 from the sanctuary 
of Diana Nemorensis, Nemi (nos. 44-82). The Preface, together with the rich information 
provided in the introduction to each group and the discussion of individual pieces clarifies 
the reliability and precision of each stated provenance. 

Several groups of works in this collection were brought to light by the UPM’s own 
excavations in the early 20th century: Kourion (George McFadden, 1934), Colonia Mint- 
urnae (Jotham Johnson, 1931-33) and Nysa Scythopolis (1921-33). The excavated 
context is clearest for the series of portraits and deities from Colonia Minturnae (nos. 
83-90). Johnson published two volumes on his excavations’ and the site was restudied by 
Filipp. Coarelli et al. more recently.° Despite the relatively systematic nature of Johnson's 
excavations it does not appear that sufficient evidence is available to reconstruct the context 
of these works in detail. The same is the case for most of the finds from Beth Shean/Nysa 
Scythopolis, many of which come from secondary contexts (nos. 93-101). 

The sculpture from Nemi, although it does not come from a UPM excavation, may be 
the most significant group of works in the collection. More than ten pages are devoted to 
the introduction to the site and the collection, drawing together and summarising recent 
work by Pia Guldager Bilde and her colleagues recent work on this site. The discussion of 
the history of this group and its dispersal to Copenhagen, Nottingham, Boston and other 
places helps to explain the mixed character of the group. As with Kourion and Colonia 
Minturnae, for the discussion of the site and Lumley’s excavations there the reader must 
flip back and forth between the CD-ROM and the printed presentation. Because of Lum- 
ley’s scant documentation there is little archaeological context available for the 39 items in 
the catalogue. 

Many of the ‘other works’ that are not grouped by excavation are accompanied by 
important contextual information and interpretive discussions: the portraits of Caracalla 
from Istanbul and Koptos (pp. 108-09), the collection of Palmyrene funerary reliefs and 
many other works of note. The widely published Domitianic inscription and Trajanic relief 
from Puteoli (no. 123) is reconsidered in a thoughtful 12-page discussion. The author 
summarises up-to-date discussions of the inscription by Flower and weighs several proposed 
reconstructions of the relief, coming to the conclusion that it together with a joining frag- 
ment in Berlin was most likely a facing for a monument of modest proportions, or perhaps 
more complex the lower part of a monument of unclear form that fits in with contempo- 
rary imperial monuments like the arch at Beneventum and the great Trajanic reliefs. 

The author’s goal to ‘present a useful work for various audiences... that will stimulate 
students to engage in further study’ is admirably achieved. This volume demonstrates the 
great added value of documented provenance that permits consideration of sculpture as 
archaeological evidence above and beyond intrinsic artistic merit. Its value lies not only in 


> J. Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae, vol. 1 (Philadelphia 1933); vol. 2 (Philadelphia 1935). 
© F, Coarelli (ed.), Minturnae (Rome 1989). 
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the quality and clarity of presentation (which are high) but in the challenge to engage the 
works and their contexts in new directions. 

These four volumes as a group represent a welcome new direction in studies of ancient 
sculpture and art that seeks to contextualise them in a more rigorous archaeological frame- 
work. This approach permits us to reach beyond formal and stylistic analysis to understand 
works of art as embedded, active elements of ancient culture. 


California State University, Northridge Owen Doonan 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF PRAHISTORISCHE BRONZEFUNDE 


D. Brandherm, Las Espadas del Bronce Final en la Peninsula Ibérica y Baleares, Prahistorische 
Bronzefunde IV.16, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, xii+212 pp., 71 tabls. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-515-09166-4 


S. Gerloff, with contributions by J.P. Northover, Atlantic Cauldrons and Buckets of the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages in Western Europe. With a Review of Comparable Vessels from 
Central Europe and Italy, Prähistorische Bronzefunde 11.18, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 2010, 446 pp., 5 figs., 167 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-09195-4 


It is nice to see that the project of Prähistorische Bronzefunde started by H. Miiller-Karpe 
continues even under present conditions. Though preparation of some volumes takes a long 
time, the results are well edited and excellently fulfil their task. The series has provided a 
great deal of information on bronze objects which slowly — not least thanks to illicit digs 
enabled by easy access to metal detectors — disappear from archaeological evidence in the 
terrain. As shown by publications throughout Europe, new discoveries by professional 
archaeologists are significantly rarer than they used to be. 

Dirk Brandherm wrote his book in Spanish, thereby avoiding the previous practice of 
bilingual volumes published by Italian scholars in German and Italian. He brings an exhaus- 
tive catalogue of swords from Spain with the Balearic Islands and from Portugal, starting 
with rare long swords and continuing with varieties mainly of the Western European classes. 
The classification is more detailed in distinguishing small nuances, in contrast with John 
Cowen’s classical studies; it follows thus the practices of the series. The complete lack of 
photographs will not be welcome to the reader. Swords are very complicated objects and 
they deserve photographic reproductions, now technically available without great difficulty. 
The number of swords known so far is not very impressive — ca. 200 items, one third of 
them from Ria de Huelva (plus some not exactly identifiable fragments), but they are fre- 
quently reproduced on Huelva stelae and must have been much more common in reality. 
The series starts with the Riexheim swords and ends with the period corresponding with Ha 
C in Central Europe. The vast majority of the swords belong to western (Atlantic) types. 
Their closer parallels are known from France and Britain, while relations with Italic and 
Central European series are few. The author follows the typological succession in detail in 
his four chronological stages, which roughly correspond with the Urnfield chronological 
sequence in Central Europe and eastern France. With detailed descriptions, good quality 
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line-drawings and several maps of distribution the volume fulfils successfully what was the 
main task of the series from its inception; it gives a profound and well-informed catalogue of 
Spanish and Portuguese swords. The archaeometric addendum by Salvador Rovira Llorens 
brings useful spectrometric and metallographic analyses and a series of C14 dates from the 
contents of some hoards and of preserved wooden parts of the grips on several swords. 

In general, B. has written a useful catalogue for further study, and the volume success- 
fully fills the gap in the evidence of European Late Bronze to Early Hallstatt development 
of this most important weapon. It shows clearly that the coppersmiths in Spain and Portu- 
gal participated as important members of the general community of European Late Bronze 
Age weaponry in the Age of the Heroes, as Hesiod called it. Questions from different per- 
spectives do, however, arise: why in some areas were the swords put into graves, while in 
other regions not? How often were they carried in normal life? What was their relationship 
to spear, the second main offensive weapon, and to protective armour? Were the sword- 
bearers a small aristocratic minority, or did they form a larger ‘democratic’ group? For 
attempts to answer such questions, this book provides an important material base. 

Sabine Gerloff started to prepare her volume in her dissertation in the 1980s, while 
working in England and Berlin, and she devoted much time to improving the chronology, 
filiations and development of particular types of cauldrons even in later years, during which 
the editing of this unusually thick volume was underway. Her finished study marks an 
important degree of progress in the study of these objects, whose history in modern scholar- 
ship started with the Celtic Irish legends and in this book reaches fruition in the strictly 
archaeological approach. 

Both previous works on British Bronze Age cauldrons, especially the second book by 
C.F.C. Hawkes with M.A. Smith from 1957,' brought much new evidence and answered 
many questions concerning them in reasonable order. G. uses much from her predecessor’s 
publications, but she bases her study also on her knowledge of continental developments of 
bronze vessels, which are equally deep as those of the Atlantic zone. Beyond doubt she has 
achieved a more sophisticated synthetic picture of the whole series. The same can also be 
said of her careful observations of minute details of the craftsmanship of the cauldrons, 
which could not have been achieved without profound and comprehensive personal study 
of the originals in museums and collections. The bronze cauldrons started at roughly the 
same time as bronze vessels everywhere in the temperate zone of Europe, on the eve of the 
European Urnfield period; and not without some distant Mycenaean inspiration. Their 
shapes, however, were taken mainly from leather bags or other non-metallic and non- 
ceramic models. Production continued during the whole Urnfield and Hallstatt periods, 
while their La Téne successors had only a little in common with what had gone before. 

The number of individual site names given here to types and varieties vastly exceeds the 
earlier terminological use. They are difficult to keep in mind even for young students, but 
the author follows the practices used generally in the series. The photographs of many items 
and of their details on the plates are welcome; Prähistorische Bronzefunde has often been 
criticised for not including photographs, which are useful for questions of stylistic nuances, 
workshops and other particularities of individual pieces. Even very good line-drawings 


! On some Buckets and Cauldrons of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages: the Nannau, Whigsborough, 
and Heathery Burn Bronze Buckets and the Colchester and London Cauldrons (London 1957). 
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represent simplifications of what the objects themselves have to say to a careful observer. As 
to detailed descriptions of individual items and fragments one could hardly beter what the 
author has done: all questions a reader with the knowledge of this reviewer might ask are 
answered. Metal analyses (mainly spectroscopic) are published and discussed in an appendix 
by J.P. Northover. 

The second appendix, by G., publishes and discusses the Fuchsstadt and Jenisovice 
cups from Tamlagh, co. Armagh in Northern Ireland, ‘Kreuzattaschenbecken’ from Welby, 
Leicestershire, the Stilfried-Hostomice cup from Adabrock and several Hallstatt vessels (a 
fluted bowl from Watford, a Hundersingen-Narce cauldron from London, a ‘Rippenziste’ 
from Weybridge, Surrey, and the flat-bottomed wide-rimmed basin from Ixforth, Suffolk). 
This appendix shows that Central European and Italic bronze vessels of the Urnfield and 
Hallstatt periods found their way to the British Isles too, though only in very limited num- 
ber. 

The interpretation of the cauldrons and buckets as parts of a dining service together 
with flesh forks is sound, and the references to Old Testament may show the way to deeper 
level of interpretation: citting János Makkay’s attempts in this direction gives some hints. 
The cauldrons and buckets certainly served feasts on specific festivals connected with offer- 
ings to deities. Celtic deities had to drink beer every year to remain young and strong. The 
cauldrons are connected with such feasts in legend and the finds of complete vessels were 
apparently gifts to the deities on particular occasions and in particular places. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON ASSUR 


P. Werner, Der Sin-Samas-Tempel in Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichungen der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 122, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 
in Assur, A: Baudenkmäler aus assyrischer Zeit Bd 12, Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft und dem Vorderasiatischen Museum der Staatlichen 
Museen zu Berlin, Stiftung Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2009, 57 pp., 26 Tafeln, 3 folding plans and 1 section. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
05946-6 / ISSN 0342-4464 


S. Lundström, Die Königsgrüfte im Alten Palast von Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffentli- 
chungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 123, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft in Assur, A: Baudenkmäler aus assyrischer Zeit Bd 13, Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft und dem Vorderasiatischen Museum 
der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, Stiftung Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2009, viii+360 pp., 94 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06008-0 / 
ISSN 0342-4464 


H.U. Onasch, Ägyptische und assyrische Alabastergefäße aus Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffen- 
tlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 128, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Ori- 
ent-Gesellschaft in Assur, F: Fundgruppen Bd 2, Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
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Orient-Gesellschaft und dem Vorderasiatischen Museum der Staatlichen Museen zu 
Berlin, Stiftung Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, 
x+209 pp., 163 Abb., 34 Taf. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06108-7 / ISSN 0342-4464 


The important Assur re-study and publication project in Berlin is turning out an impressive 
array of publications which will render redundant the old WVDOG volumes by Walter 
Andrae and his colleagues.! As important as those volumes were, we can only applaud the 
energy and dedication of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft and the new generation of Assur 
scholars who are making this material available with such alacrity. 

Wener’s volume on the Sin-Sama temple provides a clear summary of cuneiform evi- 
dence, stratigraphy and the building activities of the three kings (A8Sur-nerari I, Tukulti- 
Ninurta I and Aššurnasirpal II) who were involved in the building and rebuilding of the 
temple. Of particular value is the complete catalogue of 458 small-finds that could be 
attributed to the temple. Of those that are illustrated, most are shown in photographs, a 
few in the original excavators’ scale drawings. It is noteworthy that although, with the aid 
of Photoshop, it would have been relatively easy to ‘extract’ individual objects from collec- 
tive photographs of a group of finds, and indeed to enhance them, this has not been done. 
Rather, original photographs by the Assur expedition have been reproduced here. The 
arrangement of the finds, moreover, is not by genre but by excavation area and within each 
area by Assur registration number. This sort of arrangement is obviously faithful to the 
original sequence of registration procedures on the excavation, but analytically speaking it 
would be helpful to see the material grouped by type. As it stands, it is possible to group 
the finds by trench, but each trench assemblage is necessarily a mixture of ceramics, metal, 
terracotta figurines, jewellery, cylinder seals, cuneiform inscriptions, scarabs, etc. 

Lundstrém’s volume on the royal tombs in the Old Palace was originally submitted as a 
doctoral dissertation at the Free University of Berlin in 2008. As is to be expected, it is a very 
thorough exposition of the material, beginning with a statement of aims, history of the exca- 
vations, evaluation of the documentation available and potential and limitations of the mate- 
rial. The architecture and finds of the seven Griifte are presented in exemplary detail with a 
full critical apparatus containing details on every aspect of the finds, sarcophagi, inscribed 
material and architectonic traits. Complete catalogues of finds from each Gruft are presented 
and in addition to object photographs, many pages of sketches of objects, including inscrip- 
tions, are reproduced from the excavators’ notebooks. Similarly, many preliminary sketches 
of the chambers and sarcophagi, as well as preliminary and final sections and plans are 
included. This volume clearly supplants A. Haller's Gräber und Grüfte of 1954? 

Onasch’s volume on the Egyptian and Assyrian alabaster vessels and vessel fragments 
will be of great interest to Egyptologists as well as Near Eastern archaeologists and Assyri- 
ologists. It contains many new drawings of the material, as well as photographs. Curiously, 
the large cache of alabaster vessels belonging to Onasch’s Type 227 (‘Alabastra mit Stand- 
fuß und einem Griff) from Middle Elamite Choga Zanbil is not cited.? One advantage of 


! Wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichung der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

? A. Haller, Gräber und Grüfte von Assur (WVDOG 65) (Berlin 1954). 

? R. Ghirshman, Tchoga Zanbil (Dur-Untash), II: Temenos, temples, palais, tombes (Paris 1968), 
pls. LL3-4 to LIII. 
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this volume for the reader is the fact that illustrations are interspersed with catalogue entries, 
making it much easier to examine an object at the same time as one is reading the informa- 
tion on it. The inscriptions are conveniently summarised in a series of tables which are also 
very user-friendly. 

In short, these are important volumes for anyone interested in Assur from the Old 
Assyrian through the Neo-Assyrian periods, reminding us again just how important Walter 
Andrae’s excavations were. Finally, it may not be out of place to make a comment on lan- 
guage skills and the contemporary study of Near Fastern archaeology. If ever there was an 
argument for the continued need for students of Near Eastern archaeology to acquire a 
reading knowledge German, it is provided by this series. Despite the fact that the modern 
world becomes more and more monolingual by the day, there is simply too much impor- 
tant literature in German that must be read and digested by any serious student of the 
ancient Near East to even entertain the idea that German is no longer a necessary language 


for the field. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


C. Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt. A Study of Economics and Administration in a 
Roman Province, Oxford Classical Monographs, Oxford University Press, Oxford 
2007, xiv+332 pp., 3 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-920397-0 


Discussions of the ancient economy are obsessed with growth, and the difficulties of trans- 
porting goods, especially overland, often given as a limiting factor. Rome may be synony- 
mous with long, straight roads, but exploiting them was ‘expensive’. Historian Margaret 
Boatwright is not untypical when she writes, “Difficulties of land transport and communi- 
cations isolated regions from one another’.! She has a point: they moved slowly in antiquity 
relative to our carbon-footprints. But slow does not mean non-existent: recent scholarship 
has done much to reveal greater connectivity.’ 

Land Transport in Roman Egypt joins this bandwagon. For all that experts on the ancient 
Roman economy are interested in interactions within the empire and the organisations or 
frameworks that facilitate these, their focus is often from the capital city outwards (Rome’s 
relationship with...) and on state-centred systems. Moses Finley's emphasis on a single 
model for the ancient economy runs deep? Though scholars have long since been writing 
economic history which chooses to interrogate the regional and chronological diversities 
which were downplayed by Finley, modelling is still modish. Colin Adams’s book, based on 
his Oxford doctoral dissertation of 1996, is a readable antidote to all of this, focusing on 
how Roman Egypt managed the transport of goods, and how, from there, local and impe- 
rial economies, not to mention trade with the East, intersected. Lucid prose replaces sums, 


' M.T. Boatwright, Hadrian and the Cities of the Roman Empire (Princeton 2000), 3. 

? For recent debates and bibliography, see, for example, W.V. Harris (ed.), Rethinking the Medi- 
terranean (Oxford 2005). It is just one of the ripples resulting from P. Horden and N. Purcell’s 
monumental, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (London 2000). 

3 ML Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley 1973). 
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tables and speculative graphs. This is a story about what it was like on the ground: not 
demography, but real people. 

A.’s evidence embraces ancient literature (and not just ‘geographers’ like Strabo, but 
authors such as Suetonius and Apuleius), the Tabula Peutingeriana (a mediaeval copy of a 
Late Roman map), archaeology, including graffiti and ostraca, and papyri. The last of these 
lends most flesh to the picture, enabling him to do for land transport what Teresa Morgan 
and Raffaella Cribiore have done for Hellenistic and Roman education.‘ He is not alone in 
appreciating how these papyri make Egypt the best case for understanding regional differ- 
ence within an empire-wide skeleton: indeed his special stress on transport would be well 
read alongside the broader, denser work of his thesis Examiner, Dominic Rathbone.’ And 
he is quick to acknowledge both the many gaps in the papyrological record, and the fact 
that the documentation we do have is often difficult to date and arising out of failings in 
the transport system. One of my favourites is a petition from a female camel owner to 
financial officials in the Arsinoite nome regarding payment due to her for the transport of 
state grain,° though, adds A., ‘it is unlikely that the women actually drove the animals’ 
(p. 245). With its helpful index locorum, this book provides lots of material for cultural 
historians more widely. But its emphasis is on the role of transport in the province, and on 
provincial resources. Evidence for the Ptolemaic period enhances the message that Roman 
bureaucracy is not imposed, but evolves in step with private individuals. 

The book’s key concern is with the economics of animal ownership. While the Nile is 
undisputed as the main artery from the Sudan, north through Middle Egypt to Alexandria 
and the Mediterranean, and thus an integrated element in A.’s analysis, some of the Fayum 
is as much as 100 km away from it, and the need to get grain out of the granaries before it 
started to rot, and, before this, from field to threshing floor, an urgent imperative. All of 
this calls for a more nuanced appreciation of the journey before the ‘fast-track’ to Italy. In 
the Eastern and Western deserts, meanwhile, no community was self-sufficient, and they 
themselves, crucial for supplying dates, olive oil and wine, as well as stone from the quarries 
at Mons Claudianus and Mons Porphyrites. How were these different materials carried 
through diverse terrain? 

A.’s answer is, by donkey in the more fertile regions and, in addition, by camels in the 
desert. Horses, on the other hand, were only used as goods-wagons once past their prime 
for riding, the esteem in which they are held, marked by the survival of private letters which 
greet them by name — a factoid which makes Alexander and Hadrian’s commemoration of 
their favourite horses a little less obsessive.’ Demand for pack animals was high (especially 
directly before and after the harvest when granaries had to be cleared and restocked), and 


* T. Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge 1998) and 
R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Roman and Hellenistic Egypt (Princeton 
2004). 

> See, for example, D. Rathbone, ‘Roman Egypt. In W. Scheidel et al. (eds.) The Cambridge 
Economic History of the Greco-Roman World (Cambridge 2007), 698-719. 

€ P. Grenf. II 45a. 

7 For Alexander and Bucephalus, see Arrian Anabasis 5. 19 and Plutarch Life of Alexander 6. On 
Hadrian and Borysthenes, see E. Speller, Following Hadrian: a Second Century Journey Through the 
Roman Empire (Oxford 2003), 70-71. 
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feeding them, costly. A village like Soknopaiou Nesos, curious compared with other Fayum 
villages, in its lack of land, made a living from its trade in donkeys and camels. Not that all 
farmers had their own transport animals. Donkeys were often co-owned, not unlike our 
car-sharing schemes, and many, available for hire (in AD 117 at four obols daily). 

Tax-grain transport, movement of porphyry for imperial building projects, and military 
campaigns all demanded the requisition of a huge number of animals, often harnessed to 
bear additional load (a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus preserves an undertaking to provide 
ploughing oxen for the emperor Valerian’s campaigns in Syria!),° and sometimes yet more 
animals to supply the barley to feed those. For this reason, animals had to be registered, 
with A. excellent in detailing how this registration, and the ensuing sequestering and organ- 
isation of animal-resources worked. By the middle of the 2nd century AD, if not before, 
co-operation between state and individual was channelled as supplying animals for grain- 
transport became a liturgy, further devolving Rome’s requirements onto the provincial 
population. 

The case studies with which the book ends (state grain supply being one) demonstrate 
how the various strands plucked from the papyri and from secondary scholarship connect. 
But reading into this picture is rather left to others: ‘an analysis of the economy [the 
regional economy of the Fayum] is beyond our scope’ (p. 239), and the challenges to Finley 
etc, not new enough to be the virtue. Instead the virtue is in the detail and in the clarity of 
exposition. It is now time to ask innovative questions. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge Caroline Vout 


S. Atasoy, with photographs by T. Birgili, Bronze Lamps in the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum, BAR International Series 1436, Archaeopress, Oxford 2005, v+131 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-872-6 


Although the amount and quality of lychnological publications are at their highest level in at 
least the last 30 years, some specific domains remain very poorly represented.’ In this frame, 
we can only welcome the recent rebirth of interest in illuminating devices made of bronze. 

This category of lamps and lamp-holders was neglected for decades, generally just 
included as an appendix to more general studies about bronze ‘small finds’ or of catalogues 
of broader lamp collections. Indeed, until the 1980s, it was one of the few lychnological 
specialities bereft of a monographic reference publication. 

Since then, several scholars have undertaken exemplary researches, providing excellent 
catalogues. Among the most valuable ones, let me cite the publications of the whole bronze 
lamps corpuses of the Archaeological Museum of Naples in 1981,” the National Museum 


° P. Oxy. XLIII 3109. 


' For a complete list of the main bibliographical references as well as the latest progress in lych- 
nology, see L. Chrzanovski, ‘Une décennie de lumière. Bibliographie lychnologique choisie 1995- 
2005’. Arctos. Acta Philologica Fennica 39 (2005), 43-68. 

? N. Valenza Mele, Museo nazionale archeologico di Napoli. Catalogo delle lucerne in bronze (Rome 


1981). 
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of Rome in 1983,° the Vatican Museum in 1986, the National Archaeological Museum 
of Aquileia in 1990,’ the Rheinisches Landesmuseum Trier in 1994,° the British Museum 
in 1996,’ the Archaeological Museum of Bologna in 1997° and the National Archaeo- 
logical Museum of Verona in 2001.? 

Last but not least, bronze lamps also finally got a proper typology: for the Republican 
and Early Imperial bronze lamps with the extensive publication and classification of the 
lychnological corpus of Herculaneum and Pompeii (1988),’° and for late antique and 
Byzantine lamps with the publication of the exhaustive account by Maria Xanthopoulou 
(2010). 

Sümer Atasoy has contributed greatly to this common effort by publishing in the same 
year (2005) two of the most important collections in Turkey: the Halük Perk Collection? 
and, above all, the whole corpus of the Istanbul Archaeological Museum (reviewed here). 
This last, defined by A. himself as ‘an illustrated catalogue’, can be considered as a case 
study of well-used methodology, for students and scholars approaching lychnology. 

In fact, with modesty and perseverance, A. has dealt with more than 200 objects, almost 
all of which entered the museum as purchases or confiscations. 

Very common in museum collections is the lack of data concerning find-spots. This is 
a major problem for A.'s research, made worse by the distinctly limited extent of the useful 
literature for the very large area of possible origin of the artefacts: Turkey and the countries 
occupied by the former Ottoman empire (mainly Syria, Lebanon, the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Thrace). 

The result is considerably appreciable. By the chronological frame provided by the arte- 
facts (from the Hellenistic period to Islam) as well as their number (205), we can certainly 
include the corpus studied by A. among the richest held by a single museum: 116 lamps, 
ca. 50 candelabra and parts, 16 Polycandela and parts, one almost completely preserved 
Roman lantern, and 15 different parts of suspension chains. 


> M. Conticello De’ Spagnolis and E. De Carolis, Museo nazionale romano. I bronzi, 4, 1. Le 
lucerne (Rome 1983). 

^ M. Conticello De’ Spagnolis and E. De Carolis, Le lucerne di bronzo (Vatican City 1986). 

5 E. Di Filipp. Balestrazzi, “Lucerne bronzee da Aquileia’. Aquileia Nostra 61 (1990), 233-72. 

€ K. Goethert, “Die römischen Lampen und Kerzenhalter aus Metall im Rheinischen Landesmu- 
seum Trier’. Trierer Zeitschrift 57 (1994), 315-74. 

7 D.M. Bailey, W.E.H. Cockle and D.R. Hook, A Catalogue of the Lamps in the British Museum, 
4: Lamps of Metal and Stone, and Lampstands (London 1996). 

* M. Conticello De’ Spagnolis and E. De Carolis, Le lucerne di bronzo del Museo civico archeo- 
logico di Bologna (Bologna 1997). 

? A. Larese, ‘Le lucerne in metallo del Museo archeologico di Verona’. Rivista di Archeologia 25 
(2001), 139-63. 

10 M. Conticello De’ Spagnolis and E. De Carolis, Le lucerne di bronzo di Ercolano e Pompei 
(Rome 1988). 

1 M. Xanthopoulou, Les lampes en bronze à l'époque paleochretienne (Paris 2010). 

? S. Atasoy, 'Halük Perk koleksiyonu'ndan bronz kandiller (The bronze lamps in the Halük 
Perk Collection). Tuliya I (Haluk Perk Müzesi) (2005), 193-229. 
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For each piece a careful description comes, wherever possible, with a complete and up- 
to-date list of bibliographical parallels. Moreover, each lamp is illustrated by two pictures, 
one zenithal and one to the side. 

There is no doubt that A.’s work will be an important companion for any scholar work- 
ing not only on bronze lamps, but also on Asia Minor and Pontic material. With this vol- 
ume and Dominique Kassab’s exemplary catalogue edited in 1995,'? the Istanbul Archaeo- 
logical Museum has begun to unveil the enormous richness of its lychnological corpus. 

Saluting this effort, we await with impatience the next volumes of the publication of the 
clay lamps. 


Geneva, Switzerland Laurent Chrzanovski 


R.S. Badalyan and P.S. Avetisyan, Bronze and Early Iron Age Archaeological Sites in Armenia 
1: Mt. Aragats and its Surrounding Region, Maison de L’Orient et de la Mediterannde 
— Jean Pouilloux, BAR International Series 1697, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, 319 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0139-6 


The last ten years have witnessed the dawn of a remarkable new era in the archaeology of 
Armenia. Following a decade of recuperation after the collapse of the USSR — a decade when 
the very survival of institutes, departments and museums was an matter of constant struggle 
— the primary institutions of archaeological research in the Republic of Armenia are in the 
midst of a vibrant renaissance. Led by a new generation of active researchers and supported 
by an array of sources both public and private, local and international, there is a palpable 
sense of excitement that has drawn in new graduate students and foreign collaborations. Yet 
even as new projects are breaking important new ground, there is also a sense of the critical 
importance of stock-taking — of the kind of basic evaluation that will provide both a com- 
prehensive understanding of the corpus of known sites and a sober revision of material 
chronologies. The present volume is the most significant result to date of this effort to 
catalogue known archaeological sites within a defined province and thus the work represents 
a critical contribution to the archaeology of Armenia and the broader Caucasus region. 
Avetisyan is currently the director of the Institute of Archaeology and Ethnography in 
Yerevan; Badalyan is head of the Bronze Age department (full disclosure: I have collaborated 
with both scholars for over a decade on regional investigations in the Tsaghkahovit Plain of 
central Armenia).! While the bulk of B.'s investigations have focused on the Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Age and A.’s on the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, both are senior scholars with 
wide-ranging archaeological experience, particularly in the regions that surround Mt Aragats, 
the highest peak in Armenia. It is this massif, along with the depressions that surround it, 
including the Shirak, Ararat and Tsaghkahovit plains, that provides the geographical focus of 


the present volume (other regions we must hope will be covered in subsequent volumes). 
5 D. Kassab Tezgör and T. Sezer, Catalogue des lampes en terre cuite du Musée archéologique 
d'Istanbul, 1: Epoques protohistorique, archaïque, classique et hellénistique (Paris 1995) 


! For example, A.T. Smith, R.S. Badalyan and P.S. Avetisyan, The Foundations of Research and 
Regional Survey in the Tsaghkahovit Plain, Armenia (Chicago 2009). 
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The book opens with a brief introduction and a geographical gazetteer that defines the 
major orographic and hydrological features. These sections set the scene for the heart of the 
volume — a ‘corpus’ of 40 sites in the region that provides extensive site descriptions along- 
side systematic presentation of the extant archaeological remains. While some of the sites 
are known and either partially or fully published (such as Artik, Keti and Shirakavan), 
many are presented here for the first time (Aparan III, Chknagh, Lusaghpyur, Mantash, 
etc.). Thus the work combines the presentation of existing data alongside the presentation 
of new, often long unpublished, data. 

The format of each entry in the corpus is standardised in order to allow for easy com- 
parison and is the result of considerable thought. Each entry begins with a summary of 
occupation phases, basic locational data (including GPS coordinates), a map of the location 
accompanied by a narrative description of the topography, an assessment of the history of 
research at the site (as well as the current location of the resulting artefact collections) and 
a bibliography. The entries then move to period by period descriptions. Each period is 
discussed in reference to several key topics including an account of the deposits that yielded 
material (tombs, surface collections, settlement layers, etc.), the architectural components 
of the site and the burial practices structuring mortuary remains. Main artefact classes are 
described under headings for pottery, metal objects, clay objects, chipped stone, art/orna- 
ments, fauna and flora, where available. Further, the authors provide radiocarbon dates 
from sites when available and systematised calibrations for all available determinations. 

In addition to the enormous work involved in assembling the catalogue text, the illustra- 
tions warrant particular comment. Most entries include topographical maps and/or photo- 
graphs depicting the current condition of the site. Moreover, the authors have not been 
content simply to reproduce existing artefact illustrations but commissioned new drawings 
of numerous assemblages. I should also note that the authors benefited greatly from the 
co-operation of colleagues who provided unpublished material for the catalogue. It should 
further be noted that the corpus of sites described so exactingly in the volume is not the 
product of a systematic survey or other singular research design. It is instead the result of 
decades of work by scores of archaeologists and thus reflects, warts and all, the vagaries of 
discovery and the 20th-century expansion of archaeological methods. 

Following on the primary corpus of 40 sites, the book includes a tabular digest of 
60 additional sites. This addendum provides basic chronology, location and bibliography 
for sites not included in the primary catalogue. The rationale for which sites were 
included in the primary corpus versus the addendum is not made explicit in the text and 
certainly warranted further discussion by the authors. The book ends with a section of 
chronological maps that present a time-series depiction of the changing occupation of the 
region. If the locations described had been detected by truly systematic site recovery 
methods, like regional survey, then these maps would truly be analytically powerful. 
Nevertheless, as the first effort to systematise the known data, they are useful tools for 
directing future research. 

The concluding chapter of the work offers a few observations on key patterns in the 
shifting settlement landscape of the region from the Early Bronze Age through the Early 
Iron Age. The summary describes the broad patterns in the region’s transformation from 
small village communities of the Early Bronze Age through the dense networks of cyclo- 
pean masonry fortresses of the Early Iron Age. 
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In sum, the present work lays out a critical summation of current archaeological resources 
surrounding Mt Aragats. For the scholar of archaeology in the South Caucasus, the volume 
is an invaluable resource — a compendium of accessible comparative material, well described 
and well illustrated. It is a much needed handbook to datasets that continue to structure our 
understanding of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the region. 


Cornell University Adam T. Smith 


J. Banaji, Agrarian Change in Late Antiquity. Gold, Labour, and Aristocratic Dominance, 
updated edition, Oxford Classical Monographs, Oxford University Press, Oxford 
2007, xviii+286 pp. Cased. ISBN 0-19-924440-5 


Late antiquity or the Early Byzantine period has been described as a time of remarkable 
expansion in the Eastern Roman empire. The archaeological record attests to a phase of 
intensive colonisation of the land from about the 4th to the 7th century in Syria, Pannonia, 
Africa and other regions. However, the picture that emerges from the study of material 
remains does not accord with the prevailing views held by historians, which see this as a 
period of decline — or rather, treat the phenomenon of ruralisation as being consistent with 
a recession in trade and consequently a reduction in state income. 

The views held by Jairus Banaji fall within the tradition of Max Weber’s theory, and 
also attempt to set out the distinctive features of the economy of late antiquity. To this end, 
he pays particular attention to the historical evidence, which is based partly on papyri and 
partly on the details of the numismatic policy pursued by the emperors of this period. 
B. argues persistently for an extensive and at the same time deliberate use of the gold coin- 
age inaugurated by the emperors as early as the beginning of the 4th century — a use 
attested by literary sources and above all by the circulation of the coinage. 

Through the chapters of the book, an effort is made to understand the coordinates of 
the agrarian change that modern scholars consider to be the major characteristic of the 
transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages. B. seeks to understand the issue by positing 
as its basic defining factors: a) the landowners, b) the estate, c) wage labour and the peas- 
antry. These are not approached in a static or encyclopaedic manner. The identity of the 
landowners who can be seen in the Reichesaristokratie and the local aristocracy, the large 
estates, the great importance attached to wage labour — all these are approached against the 
background of the monetary policy of the empire, tax-collection procedures (payment of 
taxes in money or in kind), and the relations that developed between the cultivation of the 
land and the origins of the landowners, who may be divided into those drawn from the 
imperial bureaucracy and those from the local elites. 

B.’s treatment of the subject is not always completely clear, however. A contributing 
factor here is undoubtedly the defective nature of the historical sources. The evidence of the 
papyri is not valid for the empire as a whole. Moreover, although he is aware of the great 
variety that prevailed in the provinces and regions of the state, B. attempts to create a her- 
meneutic model that can be applied universally to the Roman world. This is not convinc- 
ing, however, particularly in the absence of the minimum quantitative data that would 
make it possible to establish clearly the coordinates of this agrarian change. 


University of the Aegean Panagiotis Doukellis 
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P.F. Bang, The Roman Bazaar: A Comparative Study of Trade and Markets in a Tributary 
Empire, Cambridge Classical Studies, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2008, 
xvi+358 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-85532-7 


The scale and nature of the Roman economy continue to be hotly debated issues. This 
book is an important contribution to that debate. Through analysis and discussion of wide- 
ranging evidence, Peter Bang presents a comparative study of the Roman economy and that 
of Mughal India, using the concept of the bazaar, as both a physical market place and as a 
set of relationships, to draw links between the economic structures and practices of two 
agrarian and tributary empires. 

The book opens with a discussion of theoretical frameworks on the ancient economy 
and reviews the ‘primitivist’ versus ‘modernist’ debate and the canon of 20th-century think- 
ers — Rostovtzeff, Jones, Finley, Hopkins — who have framed the terms of that debate. B.’s 
own theoretical leanings are spelt out when questioning ‘positivist’ critics of Finley’s model 
of a minimal (statist, agrarian, slave-based) economy, claiming that there are not convinc- 
ing arguments to ‘go beyond the consumer city’ (p. 27). Though regional and temporal 
variation are manifest, as a generalising thesis Finley’s model holds true; indeed, critics of 
Finley might be shown to have underplayed the size of the state’s role in the economy. B. 
critiques (unconvincingly in my opinion) the regionalist paradigm that stresses difference in 
environment, climate, hydrology, as determining agricultural production, instead highlight- 
ing state surplus extraction as constituting ‘a key factor in explaining developments in eco- 
nomic circulation’ (p. 79). 

Also contested is the paradigm of the ancient economy as a precursor to the economic 
structures of expansionist states in early modern Europe. B. argues that this is an inappro- 
priate analogy and that a better comparison is found in what are termed ‘Asian tributary 
empires’ of the 16th to 18th centuries — the Ottoman; Ming and Ch’ing China; and 
Mughal India. These agrarian empires demonstrate similar alliances and tensions between 
state and mercantile agents that can be compared with economic and trading activities in 
ancient Rome. The parallels are sometimes striking and B. impressively weaves together 
information for power structures, taxation and trading systems from Roman and Mughal 
sources and a vast secondary literature. Nevertheless, the focus remains squarely on Roman 
economic history. 

Perhaps the most strongly argued point in the book is that the Roman economy was 
unstable and weakly integrated. Irregular harvests (and surpluses), huge price fluctuations 
across short spans of time and space, unstable distribution networks, the cost and difficulty 
of transporting goods and the slowness of travel by land and sea — all show the impossibil- 
ity of integrating diffuse markets empire-wide. Though coinage and laws that standardised 
weights point to a level of trans-imperial conformity, significant variations were maintained. 
Surely, then, this variability would have some basis in particular regional geographical 
settings, an idea dismissed earlier in the book. 

Having described a ‘rough trading world’ of uncertainty in the production and supply 
of surpluses, B. argues that the Roman state was not capable of enforcing conformity and 
integration that some explications of the ancient economy would suggest. Moreover, such 
features as the collection of customs by imperial and local authorities show a system slanted 
against the enterprising merchant. Here, the concept of the bazaar — a ‘low transparency 
trading environment’ that depends on local and immediate connections, associations and 
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knowledge — is more forcefully put. Like that of the merchant operating in the environ- 
ment of the bazaar, ‘the world of the Roman trader as steeped in local and regional tradi- 
tions’ (p. 193). Conditions were geared to a bazaar economy, of localised trading relations, 
associations, knowledge and networks. 

A great deal of issues and information are dealt with in this book, which draws on case 
studies that range from grain prices in Egypt to Romanisation in Gaul. Especially insightful 
is the discussion of evidence for particular situations — transactions, disputes, legal and 
social codes — that are then related to broader economic themes. The source material is 
primarily textual, and more reference to archaeological data such as the well-developed 
information for amphora distributions could have been illuminating. To be fair, though, 
dealing comprehensively with the material evidence would probably demand writing a 
whole other book. Which brings me to my main criticism: the running time. Several sec- 
tions are slightly rambling and repetitive, and could have been made more concise without 
watering down the undoubtedly rigorous scholarship. This is unfortunate because, on the 
whole, the prose is engaging and the arguments strong, and these would not have lost any 
force if they had been more succinctly put. 


Melbourne, Australia William Anderson 


M. Beard, The Roman Triumph, The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, MA/London 2007, iv+434 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-02613-1 


The rather great attention to Roman triumphs which can be traced in recent historiography 
(it is sufficient to name A.D. Lunsford’s dissertation,! monographs by T. Itgenshorst? and 
I. Östenberg and numerous articles) does not, of course, render unnecessary new works on 
this topic, which fact can be testified by book of Mary Beard. 

While Itgenshorst deals mainly with the impact produced by triumphs upon the polit- 
ical life of Rome and does not treat the procedure of the triumph itself, B.'s first subject 
is the cultural aspect of the celebration and therefore its procedural details. Moreover, B. 
calls into question almost all our usual opinions about this topic: ‘In fact, at the centre of 
most modern discussions of the triumph, for all their differences in interpretation and 
their different theories on triumphal origins and meaning, lies a generally agreed picture 
of “what happened" in the ceremony, at least in its developed form’ (p. 81). It concerns 
such traditionally presented details as the red-painted face of the commander, a slave 
wreath-holder behind him who cries ‘Look behind you. Remember you are a man’, toga 
depicta which is replaced at a certain period by toga purpurea, phallos under the triumphal 
chariot, and many other things. All of this demands to be carefully revised. ‘Every single 
part of it is attested in Roman literature or the visual arts — in some cases many times 
over’. However, according to B., the usual treatment of this subject can be shown to use 


' A.D. Lunsford, Romans on Parade: Representations of Romanness in the Triumph (Dissertation, 
Ohio University 2004). 

? T. Itgenshorst, Tota illa pompa: Der Triumph in der römischen Republik (Göttingen 2005); 
I. Östenberg, Staging the World: Spoils, Captives, and Representations in the Roman Triumphal Proces- 
sion (Oxford 2009). 
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excessive generalisation when the facts that took place a single time or several times are 
regarded, due to uncritical extrapolation, as a necessary part of the ritual. ‘Any attempt to 
sum up a thousand years of ritual practice must involve drastic processes of selection’ 
(p. 82). For example, the famous phallos is mentioned only once by Pliny the Elder. The 
same author states that all the body of a triumpher was painted while other sources tell it 
only about his face. The evolution from toga depicta to toga purpurea is no more than a 
learned deduction noted by Festus in the 2nd century AD. And we face total confusion 
with different data of various authors about the slave who reminded the triumpher that 
the latter was only a human being: some sources name such a figure while others do not 
(Isidore of Seville even speaks here about the executioner), his words vary in different ver- 
sions, etc. No ancient author presents the whole picture. The slave in question, appar- 
ently, really was sometimes an element of the triumph (it is testified also by a relief pre- 
sented in the book), but it is unclear how early this element was included in the ceremony 
and whether his participation was a necessary part of it or not. Accounts about him show 
a combination of different traditions, and the earliest mentions of him are not earlier than 
mid-1st century AD. The presentation of this topic was additionally influenced by moral- 
ising turns, Christian polemic, glorifying images, etc. (pp. 85-92). In a similar way we 
must doubt if the triumphal procession had always to pass by one and the same route and 
if the triumpher had really stopped the day before in villa publica — all data on these 
details is rather late, unsure or incorrectly interpreted (pp. 92-96). Generally speaking, the 
triumphs showed ‘a mixture of scrupulous attention to precedent, convenient amnesia, 
and the “invention of tradition” (pp. 100-01). Therefore, concludes B., ‘the triumph does 
not give us a clear window onto primitive customs of Rome — nor, conversely, can its 
features simply be explained by retreating to the religious and political culture of the early 
city’ (p. 233). This situation was presumably caused by the fact that ancient authors have 
started to write much about triumphs when the latter had already become rather rare 
events, for in the imperial era their number was drastically reduced for obvious reasons. As 
a result, many authors who wrote in detail about triumphs had never seen one for them- 
selves. At the same time, the ‘triumphal lexicon’ and the image of the triumph were strongly 
fixed in ordinary life as well as in ‘high’ culture. As B. notes, ‘disjunction between the 
flourishing of the “culture of the triumph” (the ritual in ink) and the relative rarity of the 
ceremony in practice is one of the creative paradoxes that drives that book’ (pp. 68-71). 

One more myth which is criticised in the book is the usual opinion: that many defeated 
rulers considered their participation in a triumph in the role of a Roman trophy to be an 
extreme humiliation for themselves and sometimes even committed suicide to avoid such a 
shame (Vibius Virrius, Cleopatra, Mithridates Eupator). Zosimus even explains the death 
of Zenobia on her way to Rome by illness or a hunger-strike — according to him, the queen 
also wanted to avoid the necessity to take part in her victors’ procession, though actually 
her death occurred for quite different reasons (pp. 114-17). 

B. proposes a paradoxical idea: that prisoners of war often constituted the centre of 
attention during triumphs (such as Perseus’ children and also a princess and Arsinoe for 
whom the Roman spectators showed a deep compassion; Teutobodus, who, as is stated 
by Romans, presented by himself in the course of the triumph the most splendid view due 
to his imposing appearance, etc.). The art of early modern Europe while depicting trium- 
phal scenes presents as the main point of attention those who have been defeated (Jugurtha 
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in a work by Tiepolo; Tusnelda in a picture by Piloty). It testifies to some dualistic, 
ambivalent aspect of the triumph which could generate unexpectedness for the victors 
themselves (pp. 133-39). A special place in the book is occupied by the hypothesis that 
the very concept of triumph included some idea of possible future defeat. It is expressed 
in a sculptural composition by Donatello, representing the scene of triumph on the helmet 
of an overthrown Goliath (p. 2). Of course, the triumph was a great help to one’s career 
— 15 of 19 Praetors, who achieved it between 227 and 79 BC, became Consuls afterwards; 
the victories and celebrations in their honour were commemorated by statues, inscriptions, 
triumphal arches,’ etc. But there were occasions of an opposite nature: when Pompey 
wished to drive to Rome not on horses but on elephants, this idea was rejected because the 
gates were too narrow; according to Dio Cassius, the axis of Ceasar’s chariot broke off 
when he passed in course of his triumph along the temple of Fortuna. Scipio Aemilianus 
is said not to take to his triumph any single Numantian, so that it was a triumph only by 
name. Scipio Africanus had to appear in a trial some ten years after his own triumph (B. 
writes about ‘Scipio’s trial’, but it is necessary to specify that it was his brother, Lucius 
Scipio Asiaticus, who was the defendant). Lucan wrote that Fortuna had got tired of 
Pompey’s triumphs. Caesar, having carried off Arsinoe in his triumph, unexpectedly faced 
deep compassion for her on the part of the spectators (see above). ‘More things, after all, 
could go wrong than go right with the triumph’ (pp. 33-37, 249-53). 

It is necessary to recognise a subtlety in these remarks which seems to be paradoxical 
at first sight. However, such an approach, while allowing us to look at the triumph with 
a philosopher’s or poet’s eyes, is of less use for our historical knowledge. It would be 
necessary to add, by the way, that specialists do not take seriously the statements of 
Florus (and also Orosius) that Scipio Aemilianus had not taken any Numantians to his 
triumphal procession (on the contrary, on the 50 Numantiian captives in his triumph, 
see Appian Iber. 97. 422-423). 

And though such a ‘mixed’ approach can be said to be a general feature of B.’s mono- 
graph, the latter undoubtedly presents much of interest for its readers, who will find here 
a lot of significant information and considerations, and who, we hope, will be able to 
identify the point in this book where the historical research stops and an essay (also inter- 
esting sui generis) begins. As for the publishers, who have in general produced a fine piece 
of work, they could be advised to make some additions to its index (where now one 
cannot find just those captive participants in the triumphs which have drawn so much 
attention — Arsinoe, Teutobodus, Tusnelda er al.). 


Moscow Lomonosov State University A.V. Korolenkov 


? As the author notes, arches were built not only to commemorate triumphs, but for example to 
honour the members of emperor's family (or their memory), and the expression arcus triumphalis is 
known in Latin not earlier than the 3rd century AD (pp. 45-46). 

^ See, for example, F. Münzer, ‘Cornelius, 335’. RE IV (1901), 1456. 
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R. Beck, The Religion of the Mithras Cult in the Roman Empire. Mysteries of the Unconquered 
Sun, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2006, xv+286 pp., 17 figs. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
19-814089-4 


Published two years after the collection of old and new essays entitled Beck on Mithraism,' 
the monograph here under discussion is presented by its author as the advance of ‘a new 
interpretation of the “mysteries” of Mithras’ (p. 1), by putting forward ‘a new hermeneutics 
based on a new heuristic procedure’ (p. 4). As a sublime exercise in providing the appropri- 
ate theoretical models ‘to render a more adequate account of what scholarship has long 
known by intuition and ad hoc empiricism’ (p. 74), this learned and difficult book is not 
only compulsory reading for any scholar or student working on Mithraism, but ought to be 
taken full account of also by anyone with an interest in the study of ancient religion in 
general. Even with the help of numerous direct quotations from the book, it will be impos- 
sible to do full justice to its manifold ideas and theoretical aspects in the course of this 
review. 

In the first four chapters Roger Beck lays the foundations, by outlining his methods and 
laying out a ‘template for a re-description of the Mithraic mysteries’ (p. 10), by investigat- 
ing the traditional approach to Mithraism which started with Franz Cumont and which 
was based first and foremost on the unique iconography, and by deconstructing Mithraic 
doctrine, or rather by modifying ‘the presupposition that the inculcation of beliefs was the 
primary function of the mysteries’ (p. 40). Unlike Christianity with its creed, the Mithraic 
mysteries ‘managed to maintain a coherence of mental representation without resort to 
explicit doctrinal formulations’ (p. 95). Two pages called “Transition: from old ways to 
new ways’ (pp. 65-66) form a mini-introduction to the remaining five chapters, which 
explore the Mithraic mysteries as a ‘symbol system’, based on anthropological methods, on 
comparisons with the southern Mexican Chamulas (whose symbol system is similarly solar), 
and on findings of the cognitive science of religion. This, the largest part of the book, is 
followed by one more chapter which functions as an 'excursus' (p. 240), by a short conclu- 
sion, in which B. proclaims ‘the project of interpretation [as] open-ended’ (260), by a 
bibliography and by indexes of Mithraic monuments, ancient authors and general terms. 

As his ‘gateway’ (for example, pp. 16, 102) to a new interpretation of the Mithraic mys- 
teries, B. chooses — instead of the iconography of the monuments — a passage on the mith- 
raeum from the 3rd-century Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry's On the Cave of the 
Nymphs in the Odyssey, since this ‘is actually the sole explicit testimony from antiquity as to 
the intent of Mithraism's mysteries and the means by which that intent was realized’ (p. 17, 
with the source’s reliability defended at pp. 85-87). I find B.'s warning, ‘not [to] expect to 
uncover meanings radically different from what lies on the surface’ (p. 59), extremely salu- 
tary. The search for a ‘Big Secret to be decoded’ (p. 59) is precisely what has characterised 
most of Mithraic scholarship, and the fact that most scholarly solutions which have been 
put forward (though sometimes very ingenious indeed, as David Ulansey's famous hypoth- 
esis that the tauroctony represents a star-map reflecting the precession of the equinoxes, as 
discovered by an astronomer in the 2nd century BC) imply a division between a learned 
elite and ‘simple folk’ works against them. As B. argues, ‘one should never underestimate 


1 R. Beck, Beck on Mithraism: Collected Works with New Essays (Aldershot 2004). 
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the capacity of “simple folk” to create and sustain sophisticated systems of representation’ 
(p. 81), and his own book therefore focuses on how the initiates themselves ‘apprehended 
and communicated’ (p. 95) the mysteries; in other words, the mysteries are studied ‘from 
the initiate’s point of view (p. 10). 

B. is glad not to ‘leave the reader with a satisfying sense of easy comprehension’ (p. 60) 
and does not pretend, nor aim, to ‘decipher [Mithraic ‘doctrine’] in a definitive and com- 
prehensive way’ (p. 61). But if the book is complicated and filled with difficult technical 
terminology, one of its most innovative and important points is exhilaratingly simple: hav- 
ing warned the reader that ‘the tauroctony conveys no message of the sort which can be 
simply stated in a sentence or paragraph’ (p. 66), B. writes that ‘or rather, its message is 
what we and the initiates have known all along: DEUS SOL INVICTUS MITHRAS’ 
(p. 66)! Mithras’ cult title, well known from numerous dedications, is therefore accepted as 
one of Mithraism’s two ‘axioms’ — not to be confused with doctrine, but in the sense of 
‘ultimate sacred postulates’ (a phrase by the anthropologist Roy Rappaport) along the lines 
of the Jewish Shema and the Christian truth that Jesus Christ is lord (p. 5). The second 
‘axiom’ is the saying (found again in Porphyry, but originally of Heraclitus) “harmony of 
tension in opposition’, which B. argues is visually expressed in the image of Mithras as 
bowman and also — on a vessel from Mainz — in the image of a Mithraic cult Father ‘mim- 
ing the archery of Mithras in an act of initiation’ (p. 6, n. 8). 

As a heuristic device B. proposes ‘star-talk’ as ‘the logic which articulates the symbols and 
symbol complexes of the mysteries’ (p. 153). It is emphasised that this is ‘not just ancient 
astronomy and astrology under a catchy and shorter name’ (p. 153), and ‘not the key to the 
encrypted secrets of the tauroctony’ (p. 163). 'Star-talk' is the mysteries’ ‘idiom (p. 39) 
instead: ‘like natural languages, [it] is “medium, not message”’ (p. 163). B. thus chooses not 
to ask what the astral symbolism actually refers to, and he also argues that one ought not 
necessarily to look for rituals all the time. According to Porphyry, in the passage which acts 
as B.’s ‘gateway’, it is in the Mithraic cave that the path by which souls descend and go back 
again is revealed to the initiate. Since the mithraeum’s ‘effectiveness’ in this regard ‘depends 
on symbolic authenticity’ (p. 102), still according to Porphyry, B. denies the need of ‘a Mith- 
raic ritual specific to the soul journey’ and argues that ‘the heavy lifting of space travel is 
achieved cognitively (p. 129). He further explains his point by stating that ‘in principle, 
learning cosmic soul-travel in a mini-universe is no different from learning to drive in a car; 
for it is in a car and by driving a car, not in a classroom or from a book, that you learn to 
drive competently and successfully’, or ‘to be more precise, we might compare learning how 
to navigate the universe in the mithraeum to learning how to drive not on the road but in a 
simulator’ (145). Fitting with an earlier study of his, which argued for the entourage of the 
Commagenian dynasty in exile as the hypothetical community of founders of the Mithraic 
mysteries,’ B. — following an exploration of the so-called lion horoscope from Nemrud Dagh 
— argues that the ‘star-talk’ which he identifies for the mysteries of Mithras was also ‘at work 
in Commagene’ (p. 237). And the link is even pushed further: in the additional excursus 
chapter, which ‘less astronomically oriented readers’ (p. 239) are allowed to skip, but which 
is intended to deal with evidence to back up ‘a helicoidal model of planetary and, in 
particular, lunar motion’ (p. 253), B. proposes to identify the enigmatic Antiochus of 


? R. Beck, “The Mysteries of Mithras: a new account of their genesis’. JRS 88 (1998), 115-28. 
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Athens known from his calendar with the C. Iulius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus known 
from his funerary monument in Athens as a descendant of the Commagenian dynasty. 
Throughout the book B. courteously presents the views of his opponents and meticu- 
lously explains the structures of his own arguments. The technical, astronomical terminol- 
ogy makes part of it extremely hard to follow for those who are not at home in astronomy, 
but the persistent reader will be rewarded with the rich experience of having his or her 
thoughts continuously provoked by a great historian of ancient religion in the course of his 
attempts to make sense of the fascinating phenomena that were the Mithraic mysteries. 


University of Durham Ted Kaizer 


M. Bentz and C. Reusser, Marzabotto. Planstadt der Etrusker, Zaberns Bildbände zur 
Archäologie, Sonderbände der Antiken Welt, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2008, 
159 pp., 105 figs. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3845-5 


This book represents the first comprehensive treatment of the archaeology of Marzabotto 
in any language other than Italian (and even here the majority of publications focus on 
particular sectors of the city or types of finds). Aimed at a wide readership (the authors’ 
target audience includes tourists visiting the area), scholars will nevertheless find this book 
— which includes apposite endnotes and an up-to-date bibliography — extremely useful. 
Based on many years of excavating at Marzabotto, M. Bentz and C. Reusser provide their 
readers with detailed insights of the site the history of which, in turn, they place within the 
wider context of urbanism in the Padana, Etruria and Italy in general. 

Chapter 1 (pp. 10-15) forms a brief introduction to Etruscan culture, addressing geo- 
graphical, linguistic, socio-economic and chronological issues. This primarily appeals to the 
non-specialist reader, yet represents a balanced account of the necessary cultural background. 

Next, ‘Die Etrusker in der Po-Ebene’ by L. Malnati and P. Desantis (pp. 17-27) pro- 
vides a synopsis of the history of Etruscan settlement in the north of Italy, including sec- 
tions on Felsina and Spina, two other important sites in the area. Here, the reader benefits 
from the authors’ discussion of some recent, largely unpublished findings in an area that is 
still much less widely known than Etruria proper, and from which Etruscan culture seems 
to have disappeared quite rapidly with the arrival of the Celts (judging by the evidence 
from Marzabotto, this may have happened through the desertion rather than destruction of 
the sites in some cases). 

The discussion then zooms in on the history of settlement on the site of Marzabotto, 
starting with sporadic finds dating to the Bronze Age (final 2nd millennium BC) and 
ending with the middle ages, during which the area was only sparsely populated. One of 
the oddities of Marzabotto (as with several Etruscan sites) concerns our ignorance regard- 
ing its ancient name. Several suggestions have been made, none of which, as the authors 
argue, is sufficiently grounded in archaeological or epigraphic evidence. Another problem 
lies in the question whether Marzabotto was a colony (as which it is often described), or 
should rather be seen as a planned, new foundation by inhabitants of the surrounding 
area. On the one hand, both material culture and (to a more limited extent) onomastics 
document long-standing links with the Etruscan heartland; however, there is no indica- 
tion that Marzabotto was settled specifically by one or a few Etruscan cities, as one would 
expect in the case of a colonial foundation. As the authors suggest, the best solution may 
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be to refer to the city as Neugründung kolonialen Characters’ with close parallels in the 
Greek south of Italy. 

Following a brief section on the history of archaeological research at Marzabotto 
(pp. 33-37), the theme of town planning is resumed and discussed in more detail in the 
next chapter (pp. 40-49). This includes illuminating comparisons with the situation in 
some of the better known Greek colonies; however, this reviewer is not entirely convinced 
that these parallels necessarily indicate the direct involvement of town planners from the 
Greek south of Italy, as the authors suggest. This is not to say that some of these similarities 
are not striking: in addition to technical aspects (such as the basic units of measurement 
used), it is increasingly clear that the history of the planned settlement at Marzabotto 
reaches back into the 6th century BC, with the implication that (as, for instance, at Meta- 
ponto) one should consider this type of urbanism from a wider chronological perspective 
than has previously been assumed. In this context, it should also be mentioned that the 
authors’ own excavations below the 5th-century levels have made a particularly significant 
contribution to these new insights. 

The next four chapters deal with core aspects of urban life at Marzabotto: cult and reli- 
gion (pp. 52-63), death (pp. 66-76), domestic architecture (pp. 80-89) and the economy 
(pp. 92-101). Owing to the unique preservation of Marzabotto (one should bear in mind 
that Etruscan archaeology in general continues to suffer from a relative dearth of excavated 
settlement evidence), this provides the reader with a unique cross-section of Etruscan 
urbanism — which, even if is not necessarily representative of all sites, deserves much more 
and detailed attention in publications on Etruscan culture in general. 

Marzabotto was deserted as a result of the Celtic invasions that swept North and Central 
Italy at the beginning of the 4th century BC. The final, analytical chapter (pp. 104-09) 
briefly deals with this period which, at Marzabotto itself, is documented exclusively by 
graves, although there is ample settlement evidence on nearby sites like Monte Bibele. 

The final section of the book (pp. 112—47) provides a detailed catalogue of some of the 
most important finds from the site, which are now on display in the local museum. These 
include stone sculpture, bronzes, terracotta sculpture and pottery. Many of these finds are 
unprovenanced (but a funerary origin it is probable in many cases), yet the catalogue adds 
an important dimension to a book that has taken a great step forward in bringing the 
importance of Marzabotto to the attention of those working or interested in Etruria and 
ancient Italy in general. The illustrations are of exceptional quality, and the text is accessi- 
bly and informatively written throughout. For all of this, B., R. and their fellow contribu- 
tors deserve only the highest praise. 


University of Cape Town R. Roth 


R. Bichler, Historiographie-Ethnographie-Utopie, Gesammelte Schriften, Teil 1: Studien zu 
Herodots Kunst der Historie, Philippika 18.1, edited by R. Rollinger, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2007, 274 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-05616-8 / ISSN 1613-5628 


This book represents the first volume of the collected essays of Austrian scholar Reinhold 
Bichler, compiled by Robert Rollinger in honour of his former teacher and colleague's 
60th birthday in 2007. The volume is however more than commemorative: in collecting 
these 13 essays — 11 in German, two in English, spanning a period of 20 years — Rollinger 
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has done a service to Herodotean studies. The original venues of publication (Festschriften 
and interdisciplinary volumes designed to speak to a diverse disciplinary readership) 
have made B.’s work rather less known than the subtlety of his readings merits, though 
they of course reflect well on his character. All in all, B.’s essays are a demonstration of 
the confessed Liebe and Bewunderung which Herodotus has elicited in him and for which 
he offers express thanks in the Preface. 

As a collection, the volume is well executed. Original page numbers appear bracketed in 
the text and more than make up for the few missing bibliographical references. A Sachregister 
groups index entries under four major categories and (implicitly) shows B.’s preoccupations 
to be refreshingly and effortlessly nearly identical to those of Herodotus. Three are most rel- 
evant: 'Herodot und die Andere’ deals with Herodotus’ relationship to his sources, and ver- 
sions of the past purveyed by other authors; “Die Fatalität der Macht’ represents (appropriate 
to his author) B.’s most persistent theme with half of the 16-page Sachregister dedicated to this 
central topic; and ‘Der Sittenspeigel’, which, together with the previous topic, resolves into 
demonstrating Herodotus’ deconstruction of the strangeness of the barbarian other. The 
fourth, ‘Aspekte der Chronologie’, demonstrates B.’s considerable talents as an historian. 

In fact, it is hard to say whether B. is an historian who has great literary sensibilities (as 
well as an impressive command of Near Eastern evidence) or is a literary critic with a talent 
for contextualising his texts. His Herodotus is sophisticated, “Thucydidean’, even as he pos- 
sesses a style that differs from his posturing younger colleague — their relationship not 
unlike that of Sophocles to Euripides. The essays deal with the themes that make Herodo- 
tus eternally fascinating and relevant: wealth, power, empire, ethnography, sexual norms 
and gender. I isolate those articles which must be read: 'Herodot und die Macht des Geldes’, 
‘Die *Reichestraüme" bei Herodot’, 'Barbarische Inschriften. Eine Herodot Studie’, ‘Der 
Barbarenbegriff des Herodot...’, ‘Herodotus’ Ethnography. Examples and Principles’, 
‘Herodots Frauenbild und seine Vorstellung über die Sexualsitten der Völker’. 

The theme of Fiktionalität und Faktizität in Herodotus qua ‘father of history’/‘father of 
lies’ runs through several of B.’s essays. This may in part be related to the resurgence of 
Detlev Fehling’s (hardly unique) thesis through its revised English translation (1989),! but 
it is more the case that B. chooses not to evade, as many literary critics do, the heikele Prob- 
leme of sources and of the inevitably subjective shaping of narratives of the past that are 
marked as Herodotean concerns from the very first chapters of the Histories. B. transcends 
the reductiveness of Fehling’s arguments, while subscribing by and large to his overall con- 
clusion in so far as it constituted a justifiable defense of the literary achievements of Hero- 
dotus’ text as in no way the inadvertent consequence of his sources. For B.’s own take on 
the issue, see, *Herodot als Dichter eines delphischen Versorakels’ and ‘Die “Reiches- 
traiime”...’ B. provides was fehlt Fehling, literary subtlety and an explanation for Herodo- 
tus’ ‘free’ relationship to his sources that inheres in Herodotean ethics and engagement 
with his contemporary political climate. Although both subjects, Herodotus’ sources and 
his relationship to Athens, are contested in Herodotean scholarship, B.’s formulations are 
likely to persuade, not least because of the gentle touch provided by astute and precise 
observations on the text, mentioned often in passing, and a respectful engagement with 
scholars with whom he disagrees. It is hard in so short a review to do justice to each of the 
excellent chapters — this volume should be checked out and perused. 


! Herodotus and His Sources’: Citation, Invention and Narrative Art (Leeds). 
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Rather than provide an inadequate summary of the many excellent articles in this 
volume, I prefer to quote a few of my favourite formulations representative of B’s approach 
to Herodotus’ themes and method. On the debate over Herodotus’ ‘sources’: ‘Den Glanz 
seines Namens können die schwächlichen Etiketten des frechen Fälschers oder des naiv- 
braven Gewährsmannes, die so gerne als wechselseitiges Zerrbild gegnerischen Unverständ- 
nisses in der Herodot Forschung gehandelt werden, nicht trüben’ (p. 54). On Herodotus’ 
style: ‘Allein, im Studium des Kleinen stellen sich bei schärferem Hinsehen die Fragen nach 
dem Großen mit erneuter Dringlichkeit... ‘ (p. 247). On ethnography: ‘Diese elementare 
Funktion des ethnographischen Blicks, sich der Normen der eigenen Welt durch Abgren- 
zung vom Fremden zu versichern, verbindet sich bei Herodot allerdings mit einer recht 
beachtlichen Bereitschaft, gegen alle ethnozentrischen Prinzipien die eigene Welt kritischer 
zu sehen’ (p. 132). On Fehling: ‘Der quellenkritische Zweifel an diesen “Originalberichten 
diverser Informanten” darf freilich auch nicht Selbstzweck bleiben. Er sollte vielmehr zum 
Schlüssel eines tieferen Verständnisses werden, eines Verständnisses für den gewaltigen 
Rang von Herodots zwar vieler Tradition verpflichteter, aber eber doch in so hohem Maße 
eigener schöpfterischer Kunst’ (pp. 45-46). 

The contents of this collection and the labour behind Rollinger’s careful editorship are 
a glowing testament to B.’s intellect, character and humanity. Both the author and editor 
are to be thanked for this fresh apodeixis of such fine Herodotean scholarship. And as B. 
reminds us in the Preface, thanks are due above all to Herodotus. 


Columbia University Elizabeth Irwin 


T. Boiy, Between High and Low. A Chronology of the Early Hellenistic Period, Oikumene 5, 
Verlag Antike, Frankfurt 2007, 175 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938032-20-6 


Tom Boiy in this concise book assembles and evaluates all of the evidence bearing on the 
chronology of the period of the Diadochi, including the ancient Graeco-Roman historical 
narratives and inscriptions, Babylonian cuneiform tablets, Nabataean ostraca, numismatic 
sources and Egyptian papyri. While much of this current book was anticipated in B.’s 
earlier work,! Between High and Low represents the synthesis of his current views. His con- 
clusion is a mixture of the so-called ‘Low’ and ‘High’ chronologies. The former dates the 
regent Perdiccas’ death and the meeting at Triparadeisus to 320 BC, Eumenes’ death in 
January of 315? and the Battle of Gaza to the autumn of 312; and the high chronology 
dates Perdiccas’ death and Triparadeisus in 321 BC, Eumenes’ in 316 and Gaza in the 
spring of 312. B.’s solution is to accept the low chronological scheme for the death of 
Perdiccas, Triparadeisus and the Battle of Gaza, but the high chronology for the death of 
Eumenes and for all subsequent events down to the Battle of Gaza. 


! In particular: ‘Dating methods during the early Hellenistic period’. Journal of Cuneiform Stud- 
ies 52 (2000), 115-21; ‘Cuneiform Tablets and Aramaic Ostraca: Between the Low and High Chro- 
nology of the Early Diadoch Period’. In W. Heckel, L. Trittle and P. Wheatley (eds.), Alexander 
Empire: Formulation to Decay (Claremont, CA 2007), 199-207. 

? See E.M. Anson, Eumenes of Cardia: A Greek Among Macedonians (Leiden/Boston 2004), 189, 
n. 129. 
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As a proponent of the Low Chronology, I find much of B.’s argument persuasive. I do, 
however, have some problems with his acceptance of the High Chronology for the years 318 
to 312 BC. The two basic weaknesses I see in his argument with respect to these years are 
his reliance on a particular interpretation of the Nabataean ostraca and his failure to deal 
fully with one particular passage in the Babylonian, or Diadochi, Chronicle (BCHP 3 obv. 
11.14-15, 33-34). 

With respect to the ostraca, which do represent the newest and potentially the most 
important find with respect to early Hellenistic chronology, the names of ‘Alexander’, 
‘Philip’ and ‘Antigonus’ appear on a number of them. Of these, those relating to Philip are 
without question to be associated with Phillip III Arrhidaeus. Those simply dated with 
reference to ‘Alexander’ have been associated with either Alexander III ‘the Great’ or with 
his son, Alexander IV. Unfortunately, the data is sufficiently amorphous that either posi- 
tion is possible. Israel Eph‘al and Joseph Naveh associated the ‘Alexander’ ostraca with the 
son of the Conqueror? However, Andre Lemaire has proposed that the listings represent a 
local Idumaean chronology, and consequently the ‘Alexander’ dates are to be connected 
with the reign of Alexander III, with Alexander’s first regnal year representing his arrival on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean.‘ B. has accepted the position of Eph‘al and Naveh 
and argues that the Nabataean dates can be brought into agreement with dated cuneiform 
sources from Babylonia. With this identification, in the surviving ostraca the second regnal 
year of Alexander IV and the third year for Antigonus Monophthalmus are then equated. 
According to B.'s reconstruction, ostraca dated 'Antigonus 3’ indicate the date of Antigo- 
nus’ appearance in the area, or in 315 BC, as opposed to 314 in the Low Chronology. This 
would then place Eumenes’ death in January 316, not in 315. In the absence of any Anti- 
gonus 1 or 2, B.’s reasoning appears compelling, but it would only take some new discov- 
ered ostracon to upset this seemingly convincing argument. 

The more serious obstacle to B.’s chronological reconstruction comes from the Babylo- 
nian Chronicle. This partial record of Babylonian history, states that in the seventh year of 
Philip IIL a ‘royal army’ in some fashion was operating near or in the city of Babylon 
(BCHP 3 obv. 11.14-15). This would place the action in the last year of Philip’s life, or 317 
BC’ B. argues (pp. 10-11) that, since Antigonus Monophthalmus had earlier been com- 
missioned as royal general in Asia by the previous regent, the passage refers to Antigonus 
army which arrived after Eumenes’ departure from the area. However, at the time men- 
tioned in the fragment, Eumenes was the official ‘royal general in Asia’. 

Moreover, there is another part of the Chronicle that challenges B.’s interpretation. BCHP 
3, obv. 33-34, indicates that royal troops and others were involved in a battle over the palace 
in Babylon. B. argues that this conflict was between troops loyal to the satrap Seleucus and 
part of Antigonus’ army, in essence a battle between the troops of allies.° Antigonus is not 


? [. Eph‘al and J. Naveh, Aramaic Ostraca of the Fourth Century B.C. from Idumaea (Jerusalem 
1996), 17-18 and n. 8. 

^ A. Lemaire: Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes d’Idumee au Musée d'Israel (Paris 1996) 42-45; 
Nouvelles incriptions araméennes d’ Idumee (Paris 2002), 199-201. 

5 E.M. Anson, ‘A Note on the First Regnal Year of Philip HI (Arrhidaeus)’. Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies 57 (2005), 127-29. 

° T. Boiy, ‘Royal and satrapal armies in Babylonia during the Second Diadoch War. The Chronicle 
of the Successors on the events during the seventh year of Philip Arrhidaeus (=317/316 BC)’. JHS 130 
(2010), 8-11. 
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listed as deploying any troops in Babylon, and, in fact, adds the bulk of Seleucus’ forces to 
his own before departing the city (Diodorus. 19. 17. 2, 27. 1). Since Eumenes was royal 
general, any troops within the city loyal to him would also be considered royal. Alexander 
the Great had often divided authority in the various satrapies between a satrap, independent 
financial officials, and separate garrison commanders (for example, in Babylon, Curtius 5. 1. 
43; Diodorus 17. 64. 5; cf. Arrian Anabasis 3. 16. 4), and this practice was often continued 
after his death (Diodorus 18. 62. 2; 19. 18. 1). Seleucus, in 311, reoccupied Babylon, while 
the city surrendered to him, the citadel and its commander resisted and had to be taken by 
siege (Diodorus 19. 91. 3-4). 

While I do dispute some of B.’s conclusions, and the book at times is a bit dense for 
those not intimately knowledgeable about this chronological controversy, these difficulties 
are minor in comparison with the erudition displayed. B. has put forward a masterful 
presentation of the evidence from the very diverse assortment of sources bearing on this 
problem, and while I do not agree with all of his conclusions, I cannot but admire the qual- 
ity of his work. 


University of Arkansas at Little Rock Edward M. Anson 


G.W. Bowersock, Mosaics as History. The Near East from Late Antiquity to Islam, Revealing 
Antiquity 16, The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/Lon- 
don 2006, x+146 pp., 50 colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-02292-8 


This little book summarises a series of lectures delivered at the Collége de France, Paris, in 
1997. Though compact it has the great quality of illustrating in full colour the majority of 
the mosaic panels it deals with. 

Five chapters discuss, successively, ‘Maps’, ‘Myths’, ‘Cities’, Iconoclasms' and ‘Contexts’. 
A ten-page bibliography,' a list of illustrations and their credits and an index complete it. 
These are particularly helpful as most of the mosaics, all from pavements — which has many 
an iconological consequence — are commented upon repeatedly in different chapters. 

The mythological iconography is shown as overwhelmingly inspired by Dionysiac drink- 
ing themes. Next in number are famous love stories depicting beautiful people as in a 
pantomime: Phaedra, Hippolytus and the love-letter episode, Achilles hiding amongst the 
daughters of Lycomedes, Europa’s abduction, beauty contests, Erotes, the Graces, 
Amazons, Heracles, Aphrodite and Adonis, and a favourite artists’ choice, the archetypal 
creation of the human form/plasma by Prometheus. Functionally adapted then as in 
modern times to private reception and dining rooms, the images under discussion are from 
Egypt, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Syria and, mainly, Palestine and Transjordan. They find good 
comparisons in other less well-preserved techniques and present some remarkable local 
innovations. As they date from the 3rd to the 7th or 8th centuries, Bowersock repeatedly 
underlines the longevity of this subject matter. In fact they are also precious missing links 
between the arts and cultures of antiquity and the Middle Ages. 


! Though Lebanese/Phoenician and North and Central Syrian finds have been omitted. 
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For particular information on the East to be gleaned from this publication, I shall con- 
centrate on maps and city representations, areas in which this book is both stimulating and 
unsatisfactory. 

B. is one of many who note (pp. 4, 31) that the studied mosaics come mostly from 
churches and a series of synagogues. It is not, however, the ‘religious nature (of the monu- 
ments that) falsifies our vision' but, I consider, a neglect of the implications of this archae- 
ological context for the inquiry. The key formula allowing proper access to the understand- 
ing of images in each Eastern Christian church building is that, individually, it is a 
microcosm, a reduced figure of the universe: mystical commentaries throughout Byzantine 
times make this clear? Consequently, the church floor — not any profane floor — and its 
pavement are the ozkumene, the earth we live on. This message is not just in general ‘a 
particular preoccupation of the early Byzantine Near East’ (p. 9) but is intrinsic to church 
mosaics. Moreover, and correlatively, the study of these church ornaments should proceed 
specifically in relation to ecclesiastical history and geography, which is the next point. 

In explaining the Madaba church pavements and those mentioned in Jerash, Ma'in, 
Khirbet es-Samra and Umm er-Rasas, the book overlooks a major historical event in the 
Church: in the 5th-6th centuries, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, capital of the whole Orient 
since Alexander the Great's times, and of its patriarchal see, loses its Palestinian and, prob- 
ably somewhat later, Arabian provinces and dioceses to Jerusalem. Indeed, the Holy City is 
promoted to Antioch's level, and becomes a new patriarchal see, surrounded by a newly 
wrought patriarchate, wrenched from the great North Syrian metropolis. This promotion 
was the outcome of a long process set in train by Jerusalem's bishop Juvenal and his succes- 
sors, with the lasting help of the surrounding bishoprics and under the strong influence and 
watchful eye of Rome. The patriarchate of Jerusalem rose to power as a beacon of the true 
catholic faith, dissociating itself from be it the Monophysites or imperial Church politics.’ 
A truly propagandist iconography ensues: Jerusalem, in the richly documented, graphically 
precise and accurately oriented Madaba St George's church map, has been given an oval 
shape followed by long thoroughfares of vast colonnaded avenues which were not the Holy 
City's, but the famous urbanistic logo of the earlier patriarchal city, Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes. The thus highly charged imagery shows the millennial capital robbed, not only of 
part of its territory and influence, but also of its image. 

In the other churches with imaginatively polymorphic city images, Jerusalem is equally 
prominent though in a variety of iconographical layouts for the Holy City and its territory, 
the main part of the Terra Sancta. 


? See P. Donceel-Voüte, Les pavements des églises byzantines de Syrie et du Liban. Décor, archéolo- 
gie et liturgie (Louvain-la-Neuve 1988), especially the chapter ‘Le symbolisme de l'édifice de culte’. 

? See P. Donceel-Voüte: ‘La Carte de Madaba: cosmographie, anachronisme et propagande’. 
Revue Biblique 95 (1988), 519-42; ‘A Geography of Orthodox Egypt in Palestinian Documents’. In 
M. Rassart-Debergh and J. Ries Ucl (eds.), Actes du IVe Congrès Copte (Louvain-la-Neuve 1992), 
98-114. The important results of the investigations published in these two long papers, and in my 
volumes on Syrian and Lebanese mosaics, all of which are well known to students and specialists in 
the history of art, archaeology, orientalism and particularly late antique mosaics of the Near East, 
concern precisely the subject of the book here reviewed. However, although they are written in lan- 
guages the author commands and were easily available during the preparation of both his talks and 
their publication, they seem to have escaped his attention. 
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Concerning the Madaba Mosaic Map, B. raises an already often put question without 
proposing a firm answer: did its span include Constantinople in the north? Certainly not. 
The sheer distances in the church floor between Jerusalem and the eastern Nile delta, which 
lies in the southern side-aisle, and of the space left in the northern side-aisle, can be pre- 
cisely measured because the present church reuses the Early Christian church plan.‘ The 
results are compelling material evidence for fixing the northern limits of the map in present 
Syria, probably not even reaching up to Antioch-on-the-Orontes. This matches the Church 
political environment just evidenced. 

B. also insists upon ‘the self-representation of the Christian Near East... in which cities 
saw themselves in relation to other cities’ (p. 28). This suggests a coherence superior to that 
evidenced among even the Christian communities, although they may have indeed lived in 
harmony. The ‘internecine struggles among Christians’ which B. notes for North Africa are 
rife throughout Near Eastern Church history as well, if not more. Our research has brought 
us to suspect that this, now famous, group of pictured cities had a particular connection 
which is not solely of vicinity: they, with Jerusalem, represent those energetic bishoprics 
that defended the True Faith. Through Egypt and the southern Near East they map an 
orthodoxy which is strongly bonded, though neither to Alexandria, nor to Antioch, nor to 
Constantinople, but to Rome and its Church. 

Mosaics, no more than any other figured or written document, can be read at face value. 
These self-promotional representations especially are not innocent and they remind us that 
no map, no geography is devoid of an underlying political message. 

As the original title of the conferences was “Le mystère de Gregoria. Mosaiques du Proche 
Orient dans l'Antiquité Tardive’, this is the place to discuss the city-and-Tyche personifica- 
tion named ‘Gregoria which the chapter ‘Maps’ studies. She is one of a ‘stately trio’ of 
enthroned personifications of cities in the Madaba Hippolytos Hall mosaic’s border. The 
other two in this row of magnificent ladies are (all in Greek letters) MEDABA herself and 
ROME (not ROMA). This image is said, by B., to be ‘enigmatic’ and to remain ‘as mysteri- 
ous now as it was when first discovered’. He takes into account (pp. 85-87) the polynomy 
of a number of Near Eastern towns and cities but then chooses Antioch(-on-the-Orontes) to 
be the alias of Gregoria. Neither he nor the publications he refers to justify this choice. In 
my comment on this figure, in a comparable discussion on new place-names, on the absence 
of some traditional ones and on the distortions of well-known Greek or earlier toponyms in 
the Egypt and Palestine of the 6th and following centuries,’ I had already proposed to rec- 
ognise Gerasa in Gregoria. Jerash, the vast, multicultural and rich city north of Madaba, is a 
distortion of its river’s complicated original name: Chrysoroas (see, for example, in RE). Also 
currently Jerash is the name of both the city and the Wadi Jerash that flows through it, and 
also of the whole valley in which lie a multitude of ancient sites.° However this is but one of 
its names in late antiquity: He polis Antiochenön tôn pros tô Chrysorhoa tôn proterön Gerasénón 
(on coins) notes two stages in the toponymy, Antiocheia tón Gerasenön, and Antiocheia pros 


* The illustrations on pp. 1, 2, 14-16 give only the preserved parts, not the entire floor plan. 

? See Donceel-Voüte 1992 (as n. 3 above). 

€ S. Mittmann, Beiträge zur Siedlungs- und Territorialgeschichte des nordlichen Ostjordanlandes 
(Wiesbaden 1970), 98-110. 
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to Chrysorroa, are also a grand reference to ancient glory. The good omen in the Greek 
name of the waters that flow through Gerasa is obvious: Chrysoroas, ‘streaming with gold’. 

As for Gregoria’s portrait in the Hippolytos Hall mosaic, it will confirm the proposed 
identification as Gerasa. In fact, the image suffices. Gregoria is, as B. rightly notes, the only 
one of the three female personifications to have two curved shapes left and right of her 
robe’s hem. This, in B.’s opinion confirms his identification of Antioch-on-the-Orontes. 
However, this foremost Antiocheia, for which a Hellenistic sculptor actually created the 
type of the city personification as a seated lady with turreted crown," leans her foot on an 
Orontes river, which is not a ribbon of water but is another personification: a youthful 
swimmer. This attribute is never absent and identifies the Syrian metropolis.? On the other 
hand, for the two curves under the city-Tyche called Gregoria, the iconological key is their 
colour: they stand out clearly in a rich golden yellow prominent on the white background. 
It would be hard to believe that they are anything else than the Chrysorroas, the ‘Golden 
Stream’ which is so typical of Gerasa, physically, historically and toponymically (the name’s 
distortion obviously being but one of a number'?). 

The material proof for a brief movement of destruction and repair, damaging figures in 
both church and synagogue mosaic pavements, is brought together in Chapter 4. It took 
place around the times of the caliph Yazid’s iconoclastic edict, which, according to B.’s 
revision of the known evidence, is to be dated to the end of the year AD 723 and seems 
restricted geographically to Palestine and Transjordan. 

The book concludes on the ‘extraordinarily mixed culture’ of the region and underlines 
the Arabian elements of its Christianised Graeco-Roman tradition. That this mainly ethnic 
and religious osmosis was communicated iconographically is made clear through the pre- 
sent enriching treatment of an exciting collection of topics. 


Marche, Belgium Pauline Donceel-Voüte 


L. Bricault, M.J. Versluys and P.G.P. Meyboom (eds.), Nile into Tiber: Egypt in the Roman 
World, Proceedings of the IIIrd International Conference of Isis Studies, Faculty of 
Archaeology, Leiden University, May 11-14 2005, Religions in the Graeco-Roman 
World 159, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2007, xxvi+562 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
90-04-15420-9 / ISSN 0927-7633 


^ Donceel-Voüte 1992 (as n. 3 above), 101-02, n. 9; 104. 

* Among the many categories of personifications the late antique Near East created, this is the 
only one B. treats. For their typology and that of city images, with special reference to Bethlehem and 
Antioch, see my “West and East. The Image in Context and the Iconographical Programme of the 
Church Building’. In Acta Congressus Inernationalis XIV Archaelogiae Christianae (Rome/Vienna 
2006), 3-41. 

? As on the Tabula Peutingeriana or on the Esquiline Treasure silver and gold figurine, both 
illustrated in the book, on pp. 10 (second from left) and 20 (the youth is set in the river water and 
swimming with his arms, behind the famous colonnaded porticoes of the city). This swimming youth 
has also, for example, been borrowed for the Dura Europos on the Euphrates Tyche, painted in the 
temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 

10 We also know Geras and Gergasi (see C.M. Horain, L'identité des lieux de la Jordanie et de 
l'Arabie [Ghent 1964], 34). 
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Isis studies have been a serious cottage industry for some time, the editors of the present 
volume being major forces behind an ever-more focused and intensive scholarly dialogue 
over the last 15 years or so. Whereas Egyptian images were usually associated with Isis and 
with Egyptian religious belief/praxis, much wider understandings (not sufficiently wide in 
my view) of Egyptian images in Roman contexts are now the norm. The volume, to be 
welcomed and widely read, is, then, a part of the recent trend. The focus is on one side of 
the exchange between Egypt and Rome, namely the impact of Egypt, the idea of it, the 
influence of religious belief and practice, on Rome. A complex set of issues, and it elicits 
multiple viewpoints. The tension between a ‘Greek’ and an ‘Egyptian’ interpretation of 
Egyptian-themed objects, especially those relating to Isis, is highlighted throughout this 
large volume. Semiotics, or ‘meaning’, is often stressed. 

Religious aspects of Isis have been set into wider context, and wider social and economic 
processes. More can certainly be done in this realm. So much of ancient Egypt has been 
filtered first, and most importantly in my view, by processes of state formation under the 
early Ptolemies, and then by Roman imperial domination. Many of Egyptian toponyms 
(Memphis, Thebes) and features of the Egyptian landscape (obelisk, pyramid) derive imme- 
diately from the ‘Graeco-Roman’ context. There is a ‘prehistory’ here, then, and indeed one 
that extends far back into the 1st millennium BC that is often not considered. The Ptole- 
maic project of cultural consolidation, and its domination of the Aegean in the 3rd century 
BC, had profound and long-lasting effects on Greek and Roman culture too. 

The volume is divided into two parts, each with two sections. Part I ‘Interpretations of 
the meaning of Aegyptiaca Romana’, divides into “Theoretical reflections: the role of Egypt 
and Egyptian religion in the Roman world’ and ‘Case Studies. Aegyptiaca in and around 
Pompeii and Rome’. From paintings and mosaics and temples (Schrivers notably arguing 
for a late 1st century BC date for the Praeneste mosaic, Moormann on the Isis temple in 
Pompeii), the first part of the volume takes the reader from the small scale (images of 
Pygmies by Clarke, Meyboom and Versluys) to the gigantic (what Egyptian obelisks meant 
to Romans, Parker). Nuanced understandings of objects from Egypt and locally produced 
materials made to mimic an ‘Egyptian’ style highlight here the disparate contexts and 
meanings of 'Egypt in the Roman world. 

Part II, ‘Understanding the cults of Isis in their local context’ divides into “The Balkans 
and Greece’ and “Ihe Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean’. This second half of the book 
gives the reader something of the range of Egyptian influence in the Mediterranean basin, 
although it could have gone even further afield. Once again temples and Egyptian cults in 
various places are the themes here, and wide-ranging evidence from the material culture is 
well summarised by the authors. 

An Egyptological viewpoint is provided by Bianchi who re-centres the understanding of 
Isis in her Egyptian context, arguing for, rightly the universal aspects of Isis. One might 
well then ask, in the Graeco-Roman period generally, whether Isis can be understood as an 
imperial deity. I would argue yes, agreeing with the article of Elsner cited by Versluys 
(p. 13) but in quite different terms than he.! It was, to my mind, more than a cultural 
response to what came before, to a ‘classicising’ aesthetic. Rather, the set of processes of 


! “Classicism in Roman art’. In J.I. Porter (ed.), Classical Pasts: The Classical Traditions of Greece 
and Rome (Princeton 2006), 270—97. 
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which the Isis imagery was a part gets to the heart of both Hellenistic and Roman imperial- 
ism, and indeed ‘empire’ more generally. In other words, if this sort of cultural history 
ignores the larger institutional framework, as it tends to, the richer sets of interconnections 
can be lost. 

Yet the volume opens up even more possibilities and some problems as well. Few topics 
bring together so productively scholars of the Greek, Roman and Egyptian worlds the way 
Isis studies does. In such a circumstance it is almost inevitable that certain aspects get 
downplayed: the divide between Hellenistic and Roman, for example, is not so easily justi- 
fied in most circumstances. Much attention has been paid to the ‘vectors’ of the diffusion 
of Isis and her cult(s). It is right to point out, as Bricault does, that at least some aspects of 
the diffusion are related to Ptolemaic cultural influence, namely the widely admired Arsinoe 
II throughout the Hellenistic world. Political and military power certainly played a role, as 
did trade. That raises yet another concern, namely the state of Egyptian culture within 
Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. Too often the understanding seems to be 
Manichean. That is to say, on one side ‘Roman’ views and the search for meaning in that 
context are set against an eternal ‘Egypt’ to establish meaning in a ‘Classical’ context. But 
Egyptian civilisation under the Ptolemies had changed enormously since, say, the age of the 
New Kingdom empire. A Ptolemaic period temple is not the same thing as New Kingdom 
one. The extent to which persons sought various ‘identities’ in the new world opened up 
by Alexander, a world that was already in flux, is perhaps most clearly on view in the Ptole- 
maic papyri, yet this evidence is hardly ever explored in studies of cultural exchange in the 
Roman world. 

Still, Nile into Tiber is a very rich and rewarding volume, and it is well worth working 
through, for all ancient historians will find something of value in its pages. There are many 
fine-grained studies in the volume, and many evocative pieces as well. The overall quality 
of the articles is generally excellent, and the volume is well produced. Following Bianchi’s 
study in the volume, one can’t help but think that the ‘meaning’ of Egyptian imagery in all 
of its many forms and guises, and more than is discussed in the volume, had as many mean- 
ings as there were persons encountering them. 

A fourth meeting of the Isis Studies group was held in Liege in 2008. Those proceedings 
have just appeared in press,* and a fifth conference was held in the Autumn of 2011 in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. The modern-day incarnation of Isis, like her ancient avatar, would 
appear to be everywhere. 


Yale University J.G. Manning 


J. Buckler and H. Beck, Central Greece and the Politics of Power in the Fourth Century BC, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2008, xx+309 pp., 2 maps. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-521-83705-7. 


This book consists of an extensive Prologue by Hans Beck, 18 essays by John Buckler, 16 of 
which have been previously published but have been updated for this volume, and a short 


? L. Bricault and M.J. Versluys (eds.), Isis on the Nile: Egyptian Gods in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt (Leiden/Boston 2010). 
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epilogue by Beck and Buckler. The Prologue raises a number of highly important issues 
which modern historiography has to grapple with. Long considered either as a period of 
decline after the golden age of the 5th century BC or as an anticipation of the new 
Hellenistic world, the 4th century has been often characterised as a period lacking unity and 
dominated by a constant crisis. Beck concentrates on the challenges facing the Greek politi- 
cal system, once the 5th-century bipolarity had gone for ever with the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. This political system was highly anarchic, given the huge number of Greek 
polities and the complicated relationship between local conflicts and the balance of the sys- 
tem at large. Beck argues that 4th-century Greeks tried to deal with this problem in two 
ways. The one was the idea of the Common Peace, which would guarantee the autonomia of 
all Greek polities and thus create a general balance of power. The other was a widened inter- 
est in federalism as a means to guarantee local stability and to provide regional security in the 
wider world. Both solutions were though undermined by the old-time hegemonic ambitions 
of the big players. They attempted to use autonomia in order to intervene in local affairs for 
their own interests and federalism in order to force the smaller polities of their region to fol- 
low their lead. Central Greece, and in particular Boeotia, provides an ideal case study of the 
various challenges of the fourth century and the different answers that were sought over time. 

After this fascinating introduction, the body of the book is a mixed success. The main 
reason is not the quality of the articles, which are well-researched and largely persuasive. 
Despite the effort to arrange them under three thematic and chronological headings (alli- 
ance: 403-378 BC; hegemony: 378-362 BC; and domination: 362-338 BC), there is an 
uneven coverage of subjects, while they also fail to address many issues raised by the pro- 
logue. Four of them consider individual battles, helpfully joining personal observation with 
wider considerations: chapters 3 (Coronea); 7 (Tegyra); 8 (Leuctra); and 17 (Chaeronea). 
One concerns source criticism: Chapter 10 (Xenophon’s speeches). Five consider the inter- 
relationship between local events and the wider system: Chapter 2 (The incident on Mt 
Parnassus); Chapter 4 (Phoebidas’ strike); Chapter 5 (Sphodrias’ raid); Chapter 13 (Epami- 
nondas and Cnidus); and Chapter 14 (the outbreak of the Sacred War). These are probably 
the best chapters in the book, showing how local conflicts and considerations could affect 
the workings of the larger system and vice versa. Finally, eight consider power politics 
and the formulation of policy: Chapter 1 (Athens and Thebes); Chapter 6 (The re-estab- 
lishment of boiötarchia); Chapter 9 (Alliance and hegemony in 4th-century Greece); 
Chapter 11 (The phantom synedrion of the Boeotian Confederacy); Chapter 12 (Aulis and 
Greek naval bases); Chapter 15 (Pammenes, the Persians and the Sacred War); Chapter 16 
(Philip II, the Greeks and the King); and Chapter 18 (Philip II’s designs on Greece). 

Despite the interest of individual pieces, many important issues remain without discus- 
sion. Although Central Greece is in the very title of the book, we never get a discussion of 
the region as a whole and how it differed or resembled other regions in political terms. 
Although the prologue makes federalism one of the most important answers to contempo- 
rary challenges, we never get a discussion of the Boeotian federation of the 4th century. 
This is particularly unfortunate, given the impressive innovations in the 4th-century struc- 
ture. Instead of the representative form of its 5th-century predecessor, the 4th-century 
koinon was run by a general assembly meeting at Thebes. Finally, we never get a coherent 
discussion of Boeotian policy for the period after Mantinea, the last section been more 
concerned with Macedonia than Boeotia. 
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On a more general level, it seems to me that the book is dominated by a problematic 
perspective. If it has moved on from seeing the 4th century as a period of crisis, it has sub- 
stituted crisis with failure. The volume consistently looks at the efforts of 4th-century 
Greek polities as failures (pp. 43, 137-39, 282), while projecting Macedonia as the power 
who managed to solve the problem (pp. 27-28, for example). We lack an analysis of how 
contemporary Greeks perceived the issues at hand and what they expected from the future. 
Buckler shows very convincingly that the Theban system of alliances lacked a permanent 
structure of coordination, like a common council or an assembly of allies. But instead of 
enquiring why the Thebans once again innovated, we are told once more that they failed to 
create a permanent structure (pp. 231-32). We need badly such a contemporary perspec- 
tive, instead of a vision that looks at the issue from the standpoint of Macedonia or Rome. 

To conclude, the agenda of the book is certainly important; one would only hope that 
we will see similar volumes for the Peloponnese, the North Aegean etc. The volume leaves 
important gaps and accepts some problematic premises; nevertheless, its many valuable 
essays will be a helpful guide for those wishing to pursue these subjects. 


University of Nottingham Kostas Vlassopoulos 


E. Christof, G. Koiner, M. Lehner and E. Pochmarski (eds.), POTNIA THERON. Fest- 
schrift für Gerda Schwarz zum 65. Geburtstag, Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für 
Archäologie der Karl-Franzens-Universität Graz 8, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2007, 
479 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-901232-82-4 


Potnia Theron is a collection of paper published in honour of Gerda Schwarz, professor in 
the Institute of Archaeology at Graz University. Through the 49 essays that compose this 
selection, the editors present a variety of topics related to her field of study: ancient iconog- 
raphy and ceramics. From Mycenacan representations to the xylography of Durer, these 
contributions offer a very complete idea of the problems of iconographical interpretation. 
The editors have excluded no period nor any territory or material support. 

Certainly, most papers concentrate on ancient Greek art — especially of the Classical and 
Hellenistic periods. Sculpture and ceramics topics are the principal focus, even though tex- 
tual sources, topography or terracottas have already been thoroughly studied. However, in 
Potnia Theron the editors try to expose the diversity of the Greek regions through a combi- 
nation of papers on mainland Greece, Fast Greece and Magna Graecia during antiquity. 

The Roman period (all times and all regions) is represented too, but the essays are fewer 
than those about Greece. Sculpture is the most discussed, though nearly matched by studies 
in epigraphy, numismatics, textual sources and others. 

Near Eastern art is also included. From my point of view, the main interest of the small 
number of papers that study this area is their presentation of the parallels and differences 
that the same iconographical motif might display in different regions. J. Borchhardt and E. 
Bleibtreu (‘Der Sonneschrim als Zeichen der Herrschaft) as well as K. Tausend (Zum 
Kampf der Wagen. Bemerkungen zur Verwendung des mykenischen Streitwagens’) analyse 
examples in the Near East, Anatolia, Egypt and Greece and supply possible parallels. 

This geographical and chronological panorama is completed by contributions on Celtic 
(W. Artner, ‘Ein keltisches Armreiffragment aus Graz’) and Coptic art (R. Pillinger, ‘Das 
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nackte Jesuskind’). J.K. Eberlein’s paper, ‘Eine Bemerkung zur Dürerzeichnung W 258 in 
Wien’, can be considered a bridge between antique and Renaissance iconography. 

The regions documented are as diverse as the topics are varied. In general, two groups 
can be differentiated. The first contains essays about specific objects (such as ceramics, 
sculptures or jewels) and the problems of identification of figures (contributions by 
J. Bouzek, U.-W. Gans and S. Ladstätter, for example); from the adoption of a specific 
iconographical model (E. Pochmarski and A. Schidlofski, ‘Der Kopf vom Südabhang und 
seine Rezeptionen’); problems of the interpretation of a certain figure or detail; new inter- 
pretation of ambiguous scenes (E. Trinkl, “Alltagsleben in der attisch geometrischen Vasen- 
malerei: Bemerkungen zur Rattle Group’, etc.). In this regard, papers associated with divine 
figures (A. Kossatz-Deissemann, ‘Hermes der Kleiderdieb’, for example) are particularly 
interesting. The second group of papers examine particular problems through iconographi- 
cal representations, images of slavery (I. Weiler, ‘Überlegungen zur Physiognomie und 
Ikonographie in der antiken Sklaverei’), sportive deaths (P. Mauritsch, ‘Den Tod ver- 
achten- Anmerkungen zum antiken Faustkamp’), displays of gods as children (M. Poulkou, 
‘Können Götter Kinder sein?’), the spectacles of the circus and amphitheatre (R. Lafer and 
E. Walde), etc.; and on problems of the relationship between texts and iconography 
(S. Karl, H. Grassl and B. Hainschek, for example). 

The papers are arranged alphabetically by author — equitable but sometimes quite dif- 
ficult to follow when we seek to compare essays that examine the same geographical area or 
that deal with similar subjects. Nevertheless, in general, Potnia Theron provides an accom- 
plished view of the different topics and dilemmas that can be found in any iconographical 
study as well as a new view in these problems. It is a useful source on which we can count, 
opening up reflections on the question of unity and diversity in the ancient world. 


Université Michel Montaigne Bordeaux 3 Maria Eugenia de la Nuez 


L. Chrzanovski, L'urbanisme des villes romaines de Transpadane (Lombardie, Piemont, Vallée 
d’Aoste), Archéologie et Histoire Romaine 16, Editions Monique Mergoil, Montagnac 
2006, 400 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 2-907303-97-X / ISSN 1285-6371 


Laurent Chrzanovski offre uno studio descrittivo, esauriente e dettagliato, del processo di 
urbanizzazione di un grupp. di citta della Transpadana. Quest’area della Cisalpina rappre- 
senta un campo privilegiato per la ricchezza di dati, ancora tuttavia affetto dalla mancanza 
di uno studio dinsieme. Lautore si auspica che il suo libro rappresenti un primo passo per 
far confluire le ricerche archeologiche in una ricostruzione storica, fornendo una base docu- 
mentaria esaustiva e aggiornata (Avant-propos, p. 8). L'indagine di C. viene delimitata 
nell'ambito dei confini stabiliti in epoca augustea per la Regio XI e si focalizza su 15 città: 
municipi, colonie e due casi di aggregati probabilmente forniti di uno statuto urbano, 
Forum Vibii e Laumellum. 

Lo studio di C. si estende per un periodo cronologico ampio, che prende le mosse dalle- 
spansione republicana di Roma, allinizio del processo di romanizzazione, allepoca tardoantica. 
Dall’epoca di Pompeo e Cesare le caratteristiche romanizzate di impianti coloniali e munici- 
pali si protraggono con rotture e continuità fino a ‘la chute de l'Empire d’Occident’. Questa 
durata ampia rappresenta uno dei vantaggi del libro, che si propone di superare la ‘stagnazione 
urbanistica! di epoca flavia, usuale punto di arresto delle ricerche finora compiute. 
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La ricerca di C. rivela che la vera cesura per la vita urbanistica delle città analizzate si 
colloca nel Medio Evo. Si & reso cosi necessario in alcuni casi prendere in esame i cambia- 
menti apportati dalla dominazione gotica (Pavia e Lomello) o analizzare casi particolari 
come il restauro di Teodorico sullanfiteatro di Ticinum. Lestensione cronologica presup- 
pone una metodologia fondata sulla lunga durata e sullidea di continuità storica come 
principio guida nellinterpretazione della realtà urbanistica. Lindagine svolta da C. evita di 
costringere la ricca materia di studio in tipologie codificate e cronologie rigide, lasciando 
che le emergenze archeologiche e il corpus documentario si adattino caso per caso alle 
caratteristiche dei singoli siti, concepiti come nuclei autonomi, pur se studiati nella pro- 
fonda interrelazione col territorio. 

In questo approccio si rivelano gli apporti della tradizione di studi seguita da C.: finda- 
gine sulla Cisalpina realizzata da Guido Mansuelli nel 1970 e di Raymond Chevallier su ‘la 
Celtica del Po'.! Questa tradizione viene accolta ed elaborata con nuove prospettive dallo 
studio di C.: con un'attenzione allo stato recente delle ricerche, all'indagine critica sulle 
teorie, alle ipotesi nuove di specialisti locali. 

Il metodo di C. risulta lineare e coerente: ricerca bibliografica esaustiva, soggiorni sul 
sito per lo spoglio della documentazione archeologica e scambi istruttivi con i responsabili 
delle ricerche. Parallelamente viene praticato uno studio approfondito sulle fonti antiche, 
che rivela la validità di una visione di lunga durata: alle scarne fonti di epoca medioimpe- 
riale corrisponde una ricchezza di dati delle testimonianze tardoantiche, di epoca cristiana e 
medievale. I dati offerti da fonti letterarie e documenti archeologici vengono integrati con 
gli strumenti di indagine della cartografia e della fotografia aerea, della geologia e della 
toponimia. 

Dopo una breve 'storia della ricerca', l'aspetto urbanistico di ogni singola città viene 
configurato a partire dalla conformazione e dalle caratteristiche del territorio e analizzato 
nella evoluzione storica 'storia della città). Il territorio e la centuriazione sono descritti 
dettagliatamente. Il perimetro urbano viene indagato focalizzando la rete viaria e i monu- 
menti-segni della romanizzazione: assi portanti e strade che suddividono la città in regiones 
e insulae, archi, edifici di spettacolo, terme e acquedotti, edifici di culto pagani e cristiani, 
zone extramurali e necropoli. 

La caratteristica urbanistica essenziale di alcune delle città indagate da C. risiede nella 
compenetrazione funzionale tra le rotte che si espandono attraverso il suburbium, sul terri- 
torio, e lo spazio forense, nodo politico e centro amministrativo e rappresentativo della 
città, spesso di collocazione controversa. Mediolanum (Milano) rappresenta uno dei casi 
più evidenti della compenetrazione di modelli con le esigenze funzionali che concorrono a 
formare il carattere urbanistico di una città, volto a conciliare non tanto differenti piani 
regolatori, ma piuttosto uno spazio pianificato, il foro, con gli assi che vi convergono, come 
le rotte provenienti da Bergamo o da Como. Novara offre un chiaro esempio di integra- 
zione dei nuovi edifici romani in un contesto strutturato precedente alla colonizzazione. 
Segusium (Susa), come Bergamo e Ivrea, presenta una pianificazione urbana romana forte- 
mente condizionata dalla topografia accidentata del sito e da assi preesistenti. 

I principi empirici applicati nello studio dei singoli casi vengono alla fine del libro rias- 
sunti e ricomposti a formulare regole di massima sulla configurazione urbanistica peculiare 


! G.A. Mansuelli, Urbanistica e architettura della Cisalpina romana fino al II sec. e.n. (Borsella 
1971); R. Chevallier, Lz Romanisation de la Celtique du Pó (Roma 1983). 
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delle città transpadane. Le città vengono classificate nelle'Conclusioni generalf in tre 
grupp. distinti: città o abitati con una pianta preromana e poi romanizzati (Mediolanum, 
Laus Pompeia, Vercellae); agglomerati urbani fondati ex novo (Cremona, Novum Comum, 
Ticinum, Augusta Praetoria Salassorum, Iulia Augusta Taurinorum, e i piccoli abitati di 
Laumellum e di Forum Vibii Caburrum); centri stabiliti su un sito accidentato di cui la 
topografia impedisce la realizzazione di un piano ortogonale classico (Eporedia, Bergomum, 
Segusium). 

La descrizione ricca di nuovi dati dei suburbia costituisce forse il settore più interessante 
del libro e lo proietta in un campo nuovo e denso di svilupp. per la ricerca urbanistica. 
Periferie e suburbia caratterizzano le città mediterranee durante l'ellenismo e si sviluppano 
nelle regioni settentrionali proprio con l'espansione di Roma. Nei suburbia di Milano in 
epoca imperiale si riscontrano, come negli agglomerati moderni, tuiti i tipi di attività, di 
abitazioni e classi sociali. Quartieri residenziali e di lusso accanto a zone artigianali, aree 
coltivate accanto a zone consacrate alle necropoli. I suburbia, per molte città ancora del 
tutto da esplorare, rappresentano la novità e la vitalità urbana in tutti i suoi mutamenti, ed 
esprime il dinamismo della città in misura maggiore rispetto al centro cittadino intra muros, 
piü statico e monumentale. 

Nel 1988 Paolo Sommella tracciava alcune caratteristiche essenziali di uno studio urba- 
nistico nella elaborazione di ‘un contesto documentario integrale, nel ‘diversificarsi del 
momento documentario che si fonda sullautopsia della topografia urbana, rispetto alla fase 
dellinterpetazione urbanistica che correla il fatto monumentale ai dati della cultura mate- 
riale e alle integrazioni del supporto specialistico, dalla competenza epigrafica a quella 
numismatica’; e nel superamento del ‘vecchio concetto di tipologia urbana’ e l’aderenza 
'alfunicità dei singoli casi urbani"? Il libro di C. ricostruisce con cura e rende accessibile un 
contesto documentario prezioso, finora disperso. E offre spunti e linee di ricerca per iniziare 
su questo territorio ufíinterpretazione urbanistica e storica di portata globale, che renda 
conto della fluidità dei modelli adattati a un territorio polimorfo e della fitta interrelazione 
tra espansione romana e individualitä etniche locali. 


Università di Heidelberg Alessandra Bravi 


A. Gilingiroglu and A. Sagona (eds.), Anatolian Iron Ages 6: The Proceedings of the Sixth 
Anatolian Iron Ages Colloquium held at Eskisehir, 16-20 August 2004, Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies Suppl. 20, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2007, x+347 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-1801-6 


This smartly produced volume continues the excellent tradition, now stretching back over 
more than 20 years, of publishing the proceedings of the Anatolian Iron Ages colloquia in 
a single accessible volume. A new development is the involvement in this sixth volume of 
the publisher Peeters, who have here brought a marked degree of professionalism to the 
whole operation. The volume as a whole, in keeping with the entire series of these proceed- 
ings, is a remarkable tribute in particular to one of the co-editors, Altan Cilingiroglu, who 
has been intimately involved in every single Anatolian Iron Ages colloquium since the first 


? P. Sommella, Italia antica. Lurbanistica romana (Rome 1988), 11. 
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meeting in 1984 in Izmir, and who here announces his retirement from close involvement 
in the organisation and publication of the series. As a one-time co-editor with Ç. of the 
Fourth Anatolian Iron Ages colloquium,’ I add my personal thanks and congratulations to 
him for stimulating and sustaining such widespread interest in the Iron Age of Anatolia for 
so many years. We are all greatly indebted to him. 

As with previous Anatolian Iron Ages proceedings, this volume contains a rich mix of 
papers, their common attribute being that they all relate to aspects of the 1st millennium 
BC of Anatolia. There is no attempt to commission or organise the papers thematically, 
and the sequence of publication here is alphabetically by author’s surname. This strategy 
has the danger of suggesting less coherence than might otherwise be demonstrated without 
too much difficulty. An alternative plan might have been to group the papers by broad 
theme into three coherent sections. Thus, we could have had the following arrangement: 


Section 1. Central Anatolia and the Phrygians. Papers by Berndt-Ersöz (Phrygian rock-cut 
monuments), DeVries (destruction level at Gordion), Genz (Late Iron Age Bogazkéy), 
Roller (Phrygian iconography), Summers (public spaces at Kerkenes), Tsetskhladze (Phry- 
gian origins), Voigt (Middle Phrygian Gordion), and Wittke (Early Phrygian history) 


Section 2. Urartu and the East. Papers by Cilingiroglu (Urartian temple at Ayanis), 
Isıklı and Can (Erzurum region), Newton and Kuniholm (dendro-chronology of 
Ayanis), Seidl (goddess from Karkami§ at Olympia), and Tarhan (temple at Cavustepe). 


Section 3. Western Anatolia. Papers by Bammer (Iron Age Ephesus), Giirtekin-Demir 
(Lydian painted pottery), Draycott (Lycian pillar tomb reliefs), Muss (terracottas from 
the Artemesion at Ephesus). 


Such an arrangement would have made the academic coherence of the volume more readily 
apparent and would also have laid greater emphasis on the intellectual synergies that clearly 
flow amongst and between the authors and their researches, stimulated by precisely the 
kinds of the gatherings that are reported on in these proceedings. 

The standard of all 17 papers in this volume is extremely high. One can confidently 
turn here for the latest in thinking on a whole host of exciting and fresh topics, too 
numerous to cover in full here. Amongst my favourites in this volume is the discussion of 
the extraordinary sheet metal relief scenes from Olympia in Greece, shown here by Ursula 
Seidl to have very convincing Neo-Hittite origins, perhaps from Karkamis, and thus to 
enlighten us as to ‘that fascinating moment when Greek artists took Near Eastern art 
objects and transformed them into a new art form of their own’ (p. 241). Susanne Berndt- 
Ersöz’s innovative discussion of the use of Phrygian rock-cut monuments and of the 
potential deities associated with them takes the study of this form of rather mysterious 
monument to a new level of analysis. Keith DeVries, sadly no longer with us, produces a 
paper that here draws out the full implications of the re-dating of the Gordion destruction 
level from its traditional date of 696 BC to at least a century earlier, around 800 BC, 
in the process demonstrating a masterful knowledge of all elements of material culture 
relevant to this issue. 


1 AS 49 (1999). 
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But it is unfair to single out particular papers from this thought-provoking and author- 
itative collection of papers — they all have something original to say. What they also share 
in common is the extremely high-quality manner in which they have been edited and pro- 
duced in this volume, especially rich in clear and appropriate line-drawings and half-tone 
illustrations. Our congratulations go to all involved in the production on this volume. We 
hope to see many more volumes in this series as the years go by. 


University of Reading Roger Matthews 


B.J. Collins, The Hittites and Their World, Society of Biblical Literature, Archaeology and 
Biblical Studies 7, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, xvi+254 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-04-15744-6 


Since the spectacular discoveries made in the first half of the 20th century, such as the 
excavations of the cuneiform archives at Bogazkéy or the discovery of the reliefs and bilin- 
gual inscriptions at Karatepe, Hittite studies seem to have been dormant, at least to the 
non-specialists. While excavations at Bogazköy and many other sites continued, the general 
public took surprisingly little notice. 

Fortunately this rather bleak situation has changed considerably during the last decade, 
which saw the publication of extremely important synthetical works on the Hittites.! The 
book to be reviewed here thus does not cover an entirely untouched subject, and it draws 
heavily on the evidence collected by Trevor Bryce and Horst Klengel, which is gratefully 
acknowledged by Billie Jean Collins in her introduction (p. ix). 

The text is arranged into five chapters, which are entitled: ‘A brief history of Hittite 
studies’, ‘A political history of the Hittites’, ‘Society’, ‘Religion’ and finally ‘Hittites in the 
Bible’. A selected bibliography and three indices conclude the work. 

The time period covered in this book ranges from the Middle Bronze Age to the last 
mentioning of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms in 717 BC. The individual chapters generally 
provide good overviews of the respective topics. References have been kept to a minimum, 
but great efforts have been made to include more recent works not yet available to Bryce 
and Klengel. 

While C. certainly has a good command over the ancient and modern literary sources 
concerning history, society and religion of the Hittites, there are unfortunately some omis- 
sions, unclear points or even confusions when it comes to the archaeological results, espe- 
cially from the recent excavations at Bogazköy. Though C. is aware of the major chrono- 
logical revisions due to an extensive programme of radiocarbon dating in Bogazköy (p. 20), 
in her text she generally provides the traditional historical dates which now can be regarded 
as problematic, if not entirely untrustworthy. Thus on p. 35 she ascribes the beginning of 
the Hittite settlement on Biiyiikkaya to the 13th century, which is incorrect in the light of 


! T.R. Bryce: The Kingdom of the Hittites (Oxford 1998); Life and Society in the Hittite World 
(Oxford 2002); H. Klengel: Geschichte des hethitischen Reiches (Leiden/Boston/Cologne 1999); Die 
Hethiter und ihr Reich. Das Volk der 1000 Götter (Bonn 2002); H. Genz and D.P. Mielke (eds.), 
Insights into Hittite History and Archaeology (Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2011). 
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the excavations conducted on this hill between 1994 and 1998,” and on p. 45 she connects 
destruction layers at Boğazköy and Masat Höyük with Kaška invasions, an assumption for 
which no proof exists yet. Unfortunately results of the more recent excavations at Bogazköy 
were only partly acknowledged. The discovery of the southern ponds,’ which shed impor- 
tant light on Hittite water management, are not mentioned at all, and regarding the Hittite 
granary excavated in 1999 there seems to be some confusion regarding its position. While 
on pp. 35-36 it is wrongly placed on Büyükkaya, on pp. 113-14 its correct location on the 
Northwest Slope is provided. On p. 73 C. moreover connects the grain silos on Biiyiikkaya 
with Egyptian grain deliveries during the last years of the empire. However, there is 
absolutely no proof for this assumption, as all the botanical remains are in accordance with 
a local origin and the storage technique itself is attested from at least the Middle Hittite 
period onwards. 

Certainly the most problematic chapter is the one entitled “Hittites in the Bible’. While 
there are a number of indubitable references to the Neo-Hittite kingdoms in the Biblical 
texts, C.’s claim (p. 207) that ‘... it seems reasonable to assume that the Israelites retained 
a collective memory of the Hittites and other Late Bronze Age political and ethnic entities 
through the Iron I and early Iron II periods’ seems to be far fetched, at least regarding the 
Hittites. The few Late Bronze Age Hittite objects from the southern Levant (pp. 216-18) 
rather should be seen in context of the Hittite-Egyptian relations than as evidence of the 
Hittites establishing contacts with local Canaanite rulers. 

C. rightly refutes a number of doubtful theories, such as that of a mass migration of 
Hittites to the southern Levant after the end of the empire (pp. 213-16), and correctly 
identifies some Biblical passages as literary constructs rather than historical reality 
(pp. 210-12). Yet she desperately tries to establish connections between the Hittite Empire 
period and the Biblical texts in a way that often goes beyond the evidence provided by the 
actual written sources or the archaeological material (see pp. 138, 162, 212, 216-18). 

To conclude, the book certainly provides useful summaries on Hittite history, society 
and religion, intended for the general public and undergraduate students. For deeper and 
more detailed insights into the subject one still needs to consult the abovementioned books 
by Bryce and Klengel. 


American University of Beirut Hermann Genz 


B.J. Collins, M.R. Bachvarova and I.C. Rutherford (eds.), Anatolian Interfaces: Hittites, 
Greeks and their Neighbours, Proceedings of an International Conference on Cross- 
Cultural Interaction, September 17-19, 2004, Emory University, Atlanta, GA, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford 2008, viii+213 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-270-4 


This book derives from a conference held at Emory University and organised by the editors. 
There are five sections: ‘History, Archaeology and the Mycenaean-Anatolian Interface’, 
‘Sacred Interactions’, ‘Identity and Literary Traditions’, ‘Identity and Language Change’ and 
‘Anatolia as Intermediary: The First Millennium’. The thrust of the volume is to explore and 


> J. Seeher, “Die Ausgrabungen in Bogazköy-Hattusa 1998’. AA (1999), 317-44. 
3 J. Seeher, ‘Die Ausgrabungen in Bogazköy-Hattusa 2001’. AA (2002), 59-70. 
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emphasise the special role of Anatolia in inter-regional interactions and identity formation 
across the eastern Mediterranean. The chronological span is restricted to the Ist and 2nd 
millennia BC but ranging widely within those brackets and covering the full geographical 
scope of Anatolia from its Aegean coastline to the mountains of the south-east. 

Each article within the volume comprises a rich, detailed and challenging view of its chosen 
topic, so that the overall effect of the volume is quite staggering. Cline’s analysis of Late 
Bronze Age Troy as a ‘contested periphery’ sets the stage for what is to follow: a series of 
innovative and in-depth studies of cultural, linguistic and historical identity through specific 
case studies rooted in space and time. Singer’s highly stimulating article on the purple-dyers of 
Lapza considers in great detail the production and consumption of purple dye in the ancient 
Near East, a study that will be consulted for years to come. Other articles, by Nikoloudis and 
Mason, explore issues of identity and control in the western reaches of the study region. 

In the section ‘Sacred Interactions’ there are articles by Oettinger on the seer Mopsos as 
an historical figure, by Miller on the Goddess of the Night and by Rutherford on chorus 
and ritual in Anatolia and Greece in the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age, urging further 
study of Greek religion in the light of Anatolian connections. An original study of Homer 
as interface between Anatolia and the Aegean by Bryce starts the section on ‘Identity and 
Literary Traditions’, while Bachvarova profitably situates Homer’s epic within the context 
of a Near Eastern narrative tradition including Sumerian, Akkadian and Hittite texts. 
Gilan’s study of Hittite ethnicity, as arguably attested in Hittite literature, applies a refresh- 
ing anthropological approach, concluding that the Hittites consciously adapted Akkadian 
literary tradition as one strand in constructing Hittite (elite) identity. 

The section ‘Identity and Language Change’ comprises five papers which examine in 
turn Hittite writing systems and identity (Payne), Luwian migrations (Yakubovich), Anato- 
lian and Hellenic connections (Watkins), language contact amongst Anatolian, Hurrian, 
Urartian and Armenian (Luraghi) and a Lydian loanword in Greek (Melchert). The final 
section on ‘Anatolia as Intermediary...’ stresses the special role of Anatolia as a ‘space 
between’, illustrating links and connections that enlivened Anatolia and its neighbours in 
all directions through the media of religion in the form of Cybele/Kubaba (Munn), 
Phrygian political involvement in south-eastern Anatola (Vassileva), and argues GALA/gal- 
los priest connection between Mesopotamia and the Hellenistic world (Taylor), the distri- 
bution of animal-headed vessels (Ebbinghaus) and musical connections between Lydia and 
Assyria (Franklin). A useful index completes the volume. Contributors’ academic affilia- 
tions are not given, unfortunately. 

This is a treasure-trove of a book which will stimulate thought and discussion amongst 
all those interested in the processes and mechanics of cultural interaction across Anatolia 
and its neighbours through the 2nd and 1st millennia BC. 


University of Reading Roger Matthews 
P. Collins, From Egypt to Babylon. The International Age, 1500-500 BC, The British 
Museum Press, London 2008, 220 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-7141-1983-0 


This book is the latest addition to the broad range of volumes now produced by the British 
Museum Press, doubtless with the overall aim of engaging with a wide public and demon- 
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strating the wealth and scope of the museum’s own collections. Seen in this light, Paul 
Collins’s book succeeds very well, a perfect advertisement for the British Museum, ‘one of 
the few places in the world where it is possible to undertake on foot the kind of cross- 
cultural explorations attempted in this book’ (p. 10). 

The scope of the book is immense — the entire Near East, including Egypt, over a period 
of a millennium. The attraction of this period is the wealth of sources available for the 
archaeologist and historian. By fully exploiting these sources, written and non-written, we 
are able to reconstruct histories of the major participants in the so-called International Age, 
in great depth and detail. 

C. leads us gently by the hand through the political and historical complexities of the 
age, in a total of eleven chapters, each devoted to approximately a century of the chosen 
time-span. He writes lucidly and engagingly and succeeds in his expressed aim ‘to integrate 
the political histories of many of these societies to provide an overview of interconnections 
through time’ (p. 9). I would recommend this book strongly to non-academic interested 
parties. 

I do, however, have some reservations about recommending the book to academic users. 
First, the author, or publisher, has chosen not to use any academic referencing framework, 
apart from a brief Further Reading section on p. 205, which means that the reader has no 
means of checking and evaluating the various sources, primary and secondary, that under- 
pin, or that might undermine, virtually every statement in the book. We do not therefore 
learn much about the construction of knowledge in the study of ancient Near Eastern his- 
tory and archaeology. This is a shame as there is a danger of giving the impression to non- 
academics that there is only one plausible reconstruction of past events, where in reality 
there can be multiple competing narratives dependent on many factors, past and present. 

Secondly, although the book is amply illustrated with colour images of objects in the 
collections of the British Museum, which themselves are quite astonishing in their variety 
and richness, none of the figures is accompanied by a scale nor usually any textual indica- 
tion of the dimensions of the depicted items, which makes it difficult for the reader to 
appreciate the scale and relative proportions of all the pictured pieces. 

In sum, this is a good read and a pleasure to look at but is most likely to appeal to a 
non-academic audience, who will hopefully have their appetites stimulated enough to 
encourage a visit to the museum's collections in person. 


University of Reading Roger Matthews 


C. Constantakopoulou, The Dance of the Islands: Insularity, Networks, the Athenian Empire 
and the Aegean World, Oxford Classical Monographs, Oxford University Press, Oxford 
2007, xiv+330 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-921595-9 


Constantakopoulou deserves considerable credit for focusing her monograph on insularity 
in Aegean culture. Yet one must recognise that, while theoretical work on insularity may 
potentially teach historians much about comparative perspectives and sensitise us to deeper 
historical processes, it remains uncertain whether insularity or ‘littorality’ or some compos- 
ite neologism properly describes how time and space were reshaped in the Aegean by a 
disproportionate development of seafaring technology. The introduction will perhaps be 
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particularly useful for its synthesis of earlier scholarship and for broaching concepts such as 
insularity itself (in ancient perception or modern definition), along with connectivity and 
isolation (the ‘dance of the islands’, to be seen in light of available technology and of mari- 
time or meteorological conditions). The ‘Island’ district of the Athenian arche will be a 
focus throughout, but the second chapter first examines Archaic religious networks (Kalau- 
reia and Delos). The Kalaureian Amphictyony has long challenged interpreters. Although 
C. has competently presented the scholarship, it is unclear whether the insular character of 
Kalaureia is particularly significant for understanding the amphictyony or even whether the 
concept of insularity itself is all that helpful here. 

Delos receives meticulous overview, up-scaled to match the rich archaeological evidence. 
C. charts successive phases of Naxian, Parian and Samian influences. That Delos is best 
understood as nucleus of a nesiotic, rather than Ionian, network requires more nuanced 
analysis to transcend the banal (an island cult site visited primarily by islanders), since this 
work will later present the role of the mainland Athenians. Arguing for non-Ionian involve- 
ment in the cult is insufficient; ‘Ionians’ with reference to Delos sometimes means Asian 
Greeks. One might argue that the island’s small size and the exposed placement of the 
Delian sanctuary meant that no neighbour, however strong, could dominate the cult 
because a subjugated Delos could not be secured. Yet the difficult problem of explaining 
how this equilibrium of claimants to influence evolved is not addressed. Understanding 
Delos is crucial since the author grounds the Delian League in ‘interaction that at a previ- 
ous stage existed in a cult network around Delos’. This inquiry opens with a tendentious 
treatment of Peisistratos’ interventions and then progresses to Delos under Attic hegemony, 
where a competent summary of evidence and scholarship is mixed with dubious speculation 
on political history. The same judgment falls on the following section outlining Herodotus, 
Aristophanes and Thucydides. And a succeeding discussion of insular and maritime control 
misconstrues relevant military conditions. 

Arguably Chapters 4 and 5 comprise this work’s heart. The first covers islands as seen 
through the lens of Attic hegemony. First on tap is exploration how the ‘thalassocracy lists’ 
retroject classical Athenian sea power and necessarily incorporate dominance over the 
Aegean islands. The author next offers a conspectus of prevalent classical concepts of insu- 
larity, commencing with the ‘feeble islander’, with attention to islanders’ poverty (noting 
especially Seriphos) — though the counter-claim of insular riches creates a paradox — and 
then the contemptible/politically weak islander. Two other important ideas were the ‘dan- 
gerous’ and the ‘safe’ island, sometimes the same places from varying perspectives. The 
topic of subjugation includes ‘netting’ and exile or imprisonment. Unsurprisingly, C. has 
had to apply unusual diligence in culling the entire historical record for evidence on these 
concepts. Some connections with Attic imperialism and with the central notion of insular- 
ity are pressed unreasonably. 

Next, the subject of Athens as a conjectural or notional island is explored, starting with 
the Long Walls. The Themistoclean vision of Attic defence leads into Cimonian fortifica- 
tions and the three walls eventually realised. The Periclean strategy of defence through 
abandonment of the countryside precedes description of the Decelean War. Imagining 
insularity is seen as a potent cultural force, traceable across many works. The ultimate crys- 
tallisation may be the problematic island utopia of Plato’s Atlantis. Considerable credit is 
deserved for this synthesis of a leading idea of 5th-century Athens; yet the straining to 
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present ‘a fifth-century history centred on the idea of insularity’ (one where Athens becomes 
a new ‘Delos’) yields some fanciful analysis (for example on Herodotean Cnidus, or on the 
politics of the Acharnians). 

The sixth chapter deals with ‘mini island networks’ and starts with a survey of larger 
islands controlling clusters of neighbours: Chios, Samos, Kos and Rhodes. C. stresses con- 
trol of strategic way-stations, especially against /éisteia. Persistent inter-state disputes some- 
times arose over tiny offshore islands. Next is a valuable outline of the phenomenon of 
‘goat islands’, i.e. uninhabited/sparsely settled islands used in micro-transhumance. 
Hellenistic legislation about Heracleia (near Naxos) becomes illustrative of tensions over 
such resources. Clusters of islands are a related topic, such as Kalydna (in my view under 
Miletus and then tributary), and the Hekatonnesoi, where the author unnecessarily resists 
concluding they had been Mytilenean. Several pages on synteliai are marred by including 
probable dependencies and polis units. Appended is a discussion of porthmeutiké ‘ferrying’ 
(with ample citation) that knitted islands together through short crossings. The balance of 
power in the classical Aegean, where the Delian League and Athens confronted the Per- 
sians, with their easy access to mainland Ionia, ensured the predominance of insular control 
of peraiai ‘opposite territories’. After addressing an exception, Miletus’ domination over 
surrounding islands, C. examines the common situation of a mainland realm held by an 
island, starting with definition and semantics. The well-known cases appear successively: 
Thasos, Samothrace, Tenedos, Mytilene, Chios, Samos and Rhodes. She stresses the variety 
of the phenomenon, noting their early accumulation, limitation to coastal strips, economic 
importance and a diversity of hegemonic mechanisms. I would not, however, necessarily 
assign an inland emporion like Thracian Pistiros to Thasos’ peraia without direct attestation. 
Amid signs of linkage between island centres and communities opposite, C. differentiates 
by investigating the harbouring of exiles in peraiai. This seems dubious because, during the 
arche, there were no practical alternatives for dissidents except Persian-dominated refuges 
beyond Athenian reach. In these chapters, while the sources and modern scholarship are 
adequately reported, the impression of stillborn analysis lingered, especially for illumination 
about how 5th-century sub-hegemonies related to an overarching Athenian hegemony, 
regarding their formation, maintenance and dissolution. 


Rutgers University Thomas J. Figueira 


C.E. Cordova, Millennial Landscape Change in Jordan: Geoarchaeology and Cultural Ecology, 
The University of Arizona Press, Tucson 2007, xx+254 pp., 49 figs. and 12 tabls. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-8165-2554-6 


For all who have worked on the archaeology of Jordan over the years, preparing a synthesis 
invariably began with a careful reading of Bender’s classic text on Jordanian geology, which, 
although still valuable, has become dated.’ There was little else to choose by way of an 
overview text covering the entire country, until the advent of Carlos Cordova’s fine new 


book. 


' F. Bender, Geology of Jordan (Berlin 1974). 
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After a short positioning chapter, C. carefully describes Jordanian geology, climate, flora 
and fauna in one fact-filled chapter, followed by two more detailed considerations of the 
north/central wooded uplands, and the steppe and desert landscapes to the south and cast. 
The palaeoclimatological and geoarchaeological records are summarised in a fifth chapter, 
before a synthetic sixth offers an overview of millennial landscape change, concentrating on 
the record from the end of the last Glacial maximum/early Epipalaeolithic (ca. 18000 BC) 
through to the end of the Early Bronze Age (ca. 2000 BC). 

C. does not consider the last 4000 years in any detail, contenting himself with short 
summary remarks, which is a pity as a number of recent studies have generated fascinating 
and important insights into later Holocene man/land relationships.* Nonetheless, in terms 
of overall coverage and clarity of expression, C.’s study scores very highly as an entry level 
text on Jordanian natural history, and as such it can be heartily endorsed. 

Nonetheless, there is a tendency to source generic statements to data collected from one 
or two specific regions familiar to the author, and as a consequence, complications occur. 
C. has carried out most of his fieldwork in the west/central uplands of Jordan (the Wadi 
al-Wala and the Wadi ad-Thamad), where major American projects have been based for 
over 30 years. Here, C.’s work is sure-footed and satisfying. However, when he seeks to 
apply an overview developed in the west/central uplands to the dissected landscapes of the 
Jordan valley, things begin to misfire. C.’s description of the climate history of the Jordan 
valley in the Epipalaeolithic, and particularly the rise and fall of Lake Lisan,? is seriously out 
of kilter with the detailed sub-regional findings of Edwards and Macumber.‘ 

Further to this, recent work in the Wadi Faynan region’ has underlined the potential 
danger of broad-brush overviews, which ignore or seriously downplay sub-regional testimo- 
nies that appear seriously at odds with more generalised consensus. It may be that the 
undoubtedly great micro-climatic variation across Jordan calls into question all attempts to 
generalise effectively across politically defined landscapes. The hard truth is that one must 
move rapidly from general introduction to more detailed regional studies, if a relevant eco- 
logical context for site and time-specific human/land interactions is to be generated. 

C.’s study advances two main interpretive themes. The first, termed ‘inherited landscapes’, 
suggests that post-Neolithic cultures should be viewed as a series of successor communities 
which inherit modified (degraded and constrained) landscapes from predecessors. In the post- 
Glacial world, C. identifies three major discontinuities in the environmental record, occurring 
at 11000, 8000 and 4000 BP respectively. The first, associated with the Younger Dryas cold/ 


? For example: C. Hunt, D. Gilberton and H. el-Rishi, ‘An 8000-year history of landscape, 
climate, and copper exploitation in the Middle East: the Wadi Faynan and the Wadi Dana Natural 
Reserve in southern Jordan’. /ASc 34 (2007), 1306-38; F. Neumann, E. Kagen, M. Schwab and 
M. Stein, 'Palynology, Sedimentology and Palaeoecology of the Late Holocene Dead Sea’. Quarter- 
nary Science Reviews 26 (2007), 1476-98. 

> P. Macumber and J. Head, ‘Implications of the Wadi el-Hammeh sequences for the terminal 
drying of Lake Lisan’. Palaeogeography, Palaeoclimatology, Palaeoecology 84 (1991), 163-73. 

* P. Macumber: ‘Half a Million Years at Tabagat Fahl: The Contribution of Geomorphology to 
the Pella Story’. In A. Walmsley (ed.), Australians Uncovering Ancient Jordan (Sydney 2001), 43-56; 
‘Evolving Landscape and Environment in Jordan’. In R. Adams (ed.), Jordan: An Archaeological 
Reader (London 2008), 7-34. 


5 Hunt et al. (as n. 2 above). 
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dry phase, is viewed as purely climate-driven, although the cultural impacts were acknowl- 
edged to be profound. The second, occurring at the end of the first intensified agricultural 
phase (the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B period), is broadly viewed as anthropogenic, and due to 
the unprecedented impact of sedentary lifeways and domestic animals on the pre-existing 
landscape. The third and final major discontinuity in post-Glacial Jordanian natural history 
occurred at the end of the Early Bronze Age, and its significance to culture history remains 
highly controversial. Most recent studies seem agreed on the existence of a significant aridifi- 
cation event,° but the exact relationship between this aridification event and the collapse of 
the first wave of urban life is hotly contested. Although cautious and even-handed in his com- 
mentary, C. comes down firmly in favour of significant climatic determinism in this epochal 
change, and in this he is not alone, as recent more general studies broadly support his view.’ 

Although not stated explicitly, C. views Jordanian landscape history as one in which a 
staged but (by implication) inexorable degradation has taken place over the last 8000 years. 
This view has been around for a very long time,® with early views evenly split between 
implicating climate and man in this degradation. C. is decidedly more nuanced when it 
comes to causality, but he nonetheless views the altered landscapes of Jordanian prehistory 
as moving through a series of ‘thresholds’, after which reversion to a previous (less degraded) 
state is no longer possible. C. hypothesises that landscapes may become so deeply degraded 
through inappropriate levels of exploitation that even ameliorating climatic conditions may 
not be able to effect a recovery. 

A recently published study from the Wadi Faynan nicely illustrates this point. Hunt e£ 
al? report comprehensively and convincingly on the potentially vast destruction of the 
forested surrounds of the Faynan region during the first period of intensive ore extraction 
(the later Iron Age through the Early Roman era, ca. 700 BC-AD 300). Even the generally 
acknowledged improving climate of the Late Roman/Byzantine epoch (ca. AD 400—700) 
was unable to repair the damage. Indeed Hunt ef al. suggest there was virtually no change 
during this late climatic optimum, probably because the landscape had become so degraded 
during the period of peek exploitation that landscape recovery was no longer possible. 

Recently K. Butzer has taken issue with the ‘ever more degrading landscape’ view of the 
ancient Mediterranean world,'? observing that this supposed constantly degrading land- 
scape has been supporting an ever increasing population for the last 8000 years, suggesting 
that something is not quite right with this widely held view. Butzer suggests that the miss- 
ing element in the Holocene landscape equation is the unacknowledged but often positive 
impact of the people working the land. 

Butzer rejects the generally negative tenor of much recent commentary on traditional 
agricultural practices, and especially targets derogatory views of Islamic mixed agricultural 


° H.N. Dalfes, G. Kukla and H. Weiss (eds.), Third Millennium BC Climate Change and Old 
World Collapse (Berlin 1997). 

7 A. Issar and M. Zohar, Climate Change: Environment and Civilization in the Middle East 
(Heidelberg 2004). 

* E. Huntington, Palestine and Its Transformation (Boston 1911). 

? Hunt et al. (as n. 2 above). 

1 K, Butzer, ‘Environmental History in the Mediterranean World: Cross Disciplinary investiga- 
tion of cause and effect for degradation and soil erosion’. /ASc 32 (2005), 1773-1800. 
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practice. While C. is willing to acknowledge that landscape recovery (‘resilience’) is theo- 
retically possible, his view of the potential for human-assisted landscape renewal, whether 
in the past or in the present, is generally negative. Butzer is far more optimistic about the 
(at least potentially) positive role of human stewardship in the evolving man/land relation- 
ship. For better or worse, we are now entering into a period in which these opposing views 
will be put to the test. 


University of Sydney Stephen Bourke 


P. de Jersey (ed.), Celtic Coinage: New Discoveries, New Discussion, BAR International Series 
1532, Archaeopress, Oxford 2006, iv+260 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
1-84171-967-6. 


As the editor of this volume, Philip de Jersey, explains in the Introduction (pp. 1-16), most 
of the 15 papers included here were presented at a conference on Celtic numismatics held 
at the Ashmolean Museum and Institute of Archaeology in Oxford in December 2001. 
This conference, and hence the present work, demonstrate quite clearly that the study of 
Celtic coins in Britain has turned into a special, to some extent independent, branch of 
numismatic science, investigating quite peculiar coin material with its internal laws of 
evolution and developing its own methods of scientific research for such material. 

Coinage in Iron Age societies behaves differently from in the Greek or Roman worlds, 
and the idea of this distinction runs through all the papers collected in this book. 

A group of three articles deals with the imagery on Celtic coins. M. Aldhouse-Green 
(Metaphors, meaning & money: contextualising some symbols on Iron Age coins’, 
pp. 29-40) underlines the propaganda character of the images on Iron Age coins and argues 
that ‘deliberate contravention of “norms”, as presented in monstrous beings, [and other 
“surreal” motifs on the coins in question — S.K.] might be read in terms of alternative cos- 
movision, itself reflective of political as well as spiritual self-determination’ (p. 32). Coins 
might have had magic value as well, connecting, through symbolic images and practical 
usefulness, ‘both terrestrial and spiritual domains’ of human life (p. 38). 

B. Fischer (‘Coinage and wine in Gaul’, pp. 41-47) demonstrates the importance of wine 
and vine in the iconography of Gaulish coins. She underlines the role of wine as a funda- 
mental element of wealth in Gallic society, as a common item of gift-exchange between 
chieftains, and concludes that the reproduction of wine amphorae, vines, grapes, etc. on 
Gallic coins had a mainly symbolic meaning reflecting ideas of wealth and prosperity. 

The paper by M. Williams and J. Creighton, ‘Shamanic practices and trance imagery in 
the Iron Age’ (pp. 49-59), is one of the most interesting and rather provocative articles in 
the collection. Considering shamanism as some kind of cosmology, a peculiar way of inter- 
preting the world, is an important premise of the authors. Describing a three-stage model 
of entering a trance, they manage to trace its reflection in the images on Iron Age coinage. 
Such an explanation of these indeed somewhat enigmatic drawings is not easy to accept or 
prove. Though the authors convincingly demonstrate with the help of archaeological mate- 
rial the existence of shamanic practices in northern European societies during the period 
concerned, deductions about the wide diffusion of the metaphors surrounding the trance 
experience (p. 55) do not seem to be conclusive. 
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The next group of papers concentrates on the characteristics of Iron Age coinage in the 
frame of archaeological context. On the one hand, as a rule, such a context is a primary 
source of chronological information; on the other, it is a way of identifying the function of 
coin in society. Two papers by C. Haselgrove (‘Early potin coinage in Britain: an update’, 
pp. 17-27; “The impact of the Roman conquest on indigenous coinages in Belgic Gaul and 
southern Britain’, pp. 97-115), formally devoted to different subjects, are united by the 
highly skilful use of the same research methods and approaches. Definitions of common 
and peculiar features, either in patterns of function and circulation of the earliest potin and 
gold coinages in Britain and France or in the Roman impact on the coinages of the areas in 
question, are a good example of elaborate comparative analysis, which in both cases allows 
us to look at problems from a new and wider angle. 

There is inner connection between the papers by M. Curteis (“Distribution and ritual 
deposition of Iron Age coins in the South Midlands’, pp. 61-79) and I. Wellington (“The 
role of Iron Age coinage in archaeological contexts’, pp. 81-95). Curteis concentrates on 
how and why Iron Age coins entered the archaeological context and, using distribution 
studies on different levels (region-site-deposition), concludes that they tend to enter 
archaeological deposits in a deliberate and votive way. Wellington, based on material from 
southern Britain and northern France, underlines the mainly non-monetary character of 
usage of the gold and silver coinages. The former ‘functioned as ... form of elite exchange 
good, albeit an extremely portable and convenient one’ (p. 88); the latter, along with struck 
bronze coinage, predominated in votive deposits. The main reasons behind minting in the 
last case might have been those of prestige and social identification (p. 90). Such conclu- 
sions, however heretical they might be from the point of view of a Classical numismatist, 
obviously reflect the realities of Iron Age communities and deserve every attention, as they 
considerably complement and modify our knowledge of the behaviour and role of coinage 
in ancient societies. 

Three papers deal with various problems of Belgic coinage in Britain. De Jersey (‘Belgic 
coins in Britain’, pp. 117-37) presents a comprehensive review of recent finds of Belgic 
gold, silver and bronze coins in Britain. Unfortunately, only few of these finds have an 
archaeological context and can be used as a source not only of statistical but historical infor- 
mation as well. R. Van Arsdell (“The Belgae in Hampshire’, pp. 139-44) considers criteria 
which allow us to identify Belgic coin issues among the numismatic material which scholars 
have at their disposal. Based on strictly observed methodological principles, this small paper 
is a good example of a solid and at the same time carefully conducted study. C. Rudd in a 
voluminous article (“The Belgae and Regini’, pp. 145-81) approaches the same problem 
from the other side and, unlike Van Arsdell, does not hesitate to declare coins of uncom- 
mon types found in Atrebatic or Durotrigian territory as those of Belgae or Regini. Exten- 
sive use of minutely collected topographical evidence on coin finds allows him to trace 
convincingly possible tribal borders and to put forward a whole set of rather provocative 
questions about inter-tribal relations which cannot be answered within the traditional 
framework of views. 

R. Kretz (‘The silver coinage of Tasciovanus’, pp. 183-212) and J. Talbot ("The Iceni 
early face/horse series’, pp. 213-41) present thoroughly conducted die studies and classifi- 
cation schemes of various sections of Celtic numismatics in Britain. It is noteworthy that 
work of this kind became possible mainly due to the recent development of metal detecting 
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and accumulation of relevant information in the Celtic Coin Index. Undoubtedly, both 
papers indicate promising beginnings of further comprehensive studies and one can only 
wish the authors all success in these. 

The final papers are devoted to new interpretations of old material. J. May (‘An Iron 
Age coin weight from Rotherwick, Hampshire’, pp. 243-48) argues that a bronze cylinder 
with a negative image of the head of Apollo, which was bought by the British Museum as 
an ancient obverse die for Gallo-Belgic staters, might have been an ancient weight used for 
weighing such staters. G. Edwards and M. Dennis (“The Silsden hoard: discovery, investi- 
gation and new interpretation’, pp. 249-60) offer minute study of a known Iron Age 
hoard, which is considered by them as a hoard complex, hidden by refugees from southern 
England who left their homeland for the north because of the threat of Roman invasion. 

All in all, the book is a well-structured, exhaustively illustrated collective work of people 
who are not only really interested in the subject but who possess the ability to make it 
interesting to others, neophyte or professional. The editor too deserves our plaudits. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


E. Diez, Kunstprovinzen im römischen Imperium. Ausgewählte Schriften, edited by G. Koiner, 
M. Lehner, T. Lorenz and G. Schwarz, Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für Archäolo- 
gie der Karl-Franzens-Universität Graz 7, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2006, 262 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 3-901232-71-0 


Anyone familiar with the ‘provinzialrémische’ archaeology of Central Europe will know the 
name of Erna Diez who passed away in 2001. But few will realise that it is the likes of her 
that have established the art of the Roman provinces as a respectable academic subject. At 
a time when most students of ancient art were still mostly concerned with the ‘Classical’ in 
ancient art (the 1940s-1960s), D.’s work on the Danubian provinces stands out as endeav- 
our of unusual determination and width of vision. 

The documentation of Roman monuments in stone from Petta/Ptuj in Slovenia in 
1943 was D.’s first project and the beginning of her lifelong fascination with the products 
of local sculptors of this region (the typescript of her 1948 habilitation is now available as 
a digital reprint.' What followed were numerous publications of unpublished provincial 
monuments from Austria, Slovenia and Hungary, as well as syntheses on portraiture from 
Noricum. D. succeeded in one of her main goals, namely to show the close link between 
the art of the outer provinces and that of Rome, and how both drew on the same repertoire 
of Hellenistic models. Hence a volume of ‘kleine Schriften’, even though it can offer only 
a cross-section of D.’s extraordinary output, needs no further justification. 

The volume contains 30 chapters from 1943 to 1993, ranging from half-page notices 
to 25-page survey articles. The majority deal with local funerary monuments of the Danube 
region, and in particular with funerary stelae bearing relief portraits. Beside many articles 
on individual monuments, the longest and most important ones are ‘Studien zum 


provinzialrómischen Kunstschaffen’ (pp. 29-52) (1972)? and ‘Porträtkunst in Norikum’ 


! Die Bildhauerwerkstätten von Flavia Solva (at Thinnfeldensia II, Deutschfeistritz 2003). 
? Planned for Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 2. 12. 4, but hitherto unpublished. 
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(pp. 229-42) (1965), which both offer very competent survey of the products of local art- 
ists, primarily funerary art, in Roman Noricum. The former covers the whole spectrum, 
including depictions of Graeco-Roman myths (especially Heracles) on tombs, while the 
latter article focuses on local tomb monuments with portraits, which D. calls ‘Porträt- 
steine’. Even within this relatively narrow category one finds a great variety, for example 
stelae with heads in low relief, rectangular aediculas with colonnettes framing freestanding 
half-length figures, or round medallions crowned with gabled roofs. 

The Roman origin of these funerary portraits is obvious throughout. Frontal portraits of 
the deceased, either as full-length statues or abbreviated versions cut off at the chest or 
heads or in relief, were developed in Late Republican Italy and reached most Roman prov- 
inces by the time of Augustus. In the case of Noricum, the first two centuries AD saw a 
continuous rise of the sculpture industry until the Antonine period brought local stone 
work to a peak, with portrait stelae made of local marble and a quality that comes to Rome 
and the Greek East. 

Also, the ‘statue’ types represented in these reliefs are clear imitations of the poses of 
full-length statues of Roman citizens from Italy: husband and wife side by side, their shoul- 
ders touching. They either clasp hands to symbolise legal marriage between full Roman 
citizens, or the wife rests her hand on the shoulder of her husband who is holding a scroll 
or, if he is standing to her right, has his right hand on the chest in the fold of the toga 
(pp. 44-45). Considering these points, the designation of this genre as Roman provincial 
art is surely correct, and one can agree with D.’s conclusions that the earliest high-quality 
pieces were made by immigrant sculptors from Italy who then established local schools 
(pp. 31-32). 

Yet one must not overlook the features that make these portraits uniquely local products 
of the Danube region. Local, conservative traits are, interestingly, most visible in the self- 
representation of women (p. 230). While local men often proudly don the toga and the 
latest imperial hairstyle, women are still depicted in local style: Celtic tunic and a cloak 
fastened with fibulae on the shoulders, covering the back and falling over both shoulders; a 
ring with a crescent pendant around the neck; and a semi-spherical headdress, the ‘norische 
Haube’, which lies almost horizontally on top of the hair. The hair is generally short and 
voluminous, combed straight over the brow, but with longer strands on the sides covering 
the ears, and with tips that often curl up and touch the cheeks. Examples of this fascinating 
distinction between Roman-looking men and local-looking women can be easily multiplied 
in other provinces, and the trend is further confirmed by onomastics in East and West. 

D.’s analyses of portraits sometimes betray their age, as when portraits are read as docu- 
ments of psyche and character: ‘Die wohlgeformten, durchgeistigten Ziige sind von einer 
gewissen Idealität’ (p. 233). The physiognomic and psychologising method, which was 
established by L. Curtius in the early 20th century, has long been abandoned in favour of 
considerations of original context and significance, two factors that play a rather minor role 
throughout this volume. 

But beside this methodological aspect, D.’s studies play a key role in demonstrating the 
significance and flexibility of Roman artistic media. The funerary portrait is a prime exam- 
ple: a Roman medium, which, once imported, was adapted by locals to send out a range of 
messages to the viewer, including loyalty to Rome as well as allegiance to local traditions. 
This medium was thus ideally suited to display multiple allegiances and multiple identities. 
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The monuments so admirably explored by D. manifest the cultural liberty granted by 
Roman rule, and the fact that in the minds of the citizens of this world empire, local and 
global cultures could co-exist without conflict or contradiction. 


University of Nottingham Andreas J.M. Kropp 


P.A. Dimitrov, Thracian Language and Greek and Thracian Epigraphy, Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2009, xxviii«159 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-4438-1325-9 


J'avoue avoir attendu avec beaucoup d'intérét ce livre du linguiste bulgare Petar A. Dim- 
itrov, professeur à la Nouvelle Université Bulgare de Sofia. Aprés une introduction assez 
confuse (p. xiii-xxvii), les huit chapitres sont partagés entre les deux parties: “The Evidence’ 
(p. 3-118); ‘Phonology and Morphology’ (p. 119—47). A l'exception du catalogue onomas- 
tique, on reconnaít aisément la reprise de plusieurs de ses articles. La méthode revendiquée 
est celle d'une description de l'onomastique thrace sur la base d'une analyse phonologique, 
car ‘every single phonologically attested form of phonemes and morphs is relevant’ (p. xi), 
ce dont je doute — puisque le plus souvent il s'agit de variantes graphiques. Le but avoué est 
donc de comprendre la phonologie de la langue thrace. Or, s'il critique avec raison les 
exagérations et les rapprochements hátifs de ses prédécesseurs, et s'il exige l'exactitude des 
lectures, D. est loin de nous offrir le recueil que l'on attendait. 

Dans la premiére partie, l'auteur passe en revue les inscriptions authentiquement thra- 
ces: de Kjolmen (avec cependant un nom douteux), d'Ezerovo (traduction douteuse) et de 
Duvanlij (trés confus; un nom puisé chez Detschew 291, MeCavane, est en réalité AXs£&v8gat!). 
Apres cette présentation déconcertante, D. propose un texte 'bilingue': dans la premiere 
partie de l'épitaphe grecque de Smjadovo (SEG LII, 712), T’ovınaon Ci, Xev0«o»o vov, 
“Gonimast, femme de Seuthés, vis!’, il veut lire un texte thrace, 'Seze (= Sese) à ma femme’ 
(p. 17-18). Cela est tout simplement insoutenable. De méme, l'adverbe grec 373293,, sur 
un vase de Rogozen (évidemment), serait, selon D., un mot thrace (p. 25). Dans le dossier 
des inscriptions sur vases des trésors thraces (dont Rogozen), D. reprend son ancienne et 
gratuite lecture sur une phiale de la région de Kazanlak: AYNTOZHIAAYIOX, “(vessel of) 
Dyntas (Dyntos?), son of Zeila(s) (p. 31-32) (SEG XLVI, 850). Il s'agit ici, sans l'ombre 
d'un doute, du génitif AuvcoCrApuoc d'un nom thrace déjà connu; cf ma correction ‘Sur 
quelques noms fantômes thraces et daces’,' publication connue mais ignorée délibérément 
par D. Je signale, au passage, que l'auteur omet de sa documentation les nombreux graffites 
de Pistiros et d'autres sites bulgares. Enfin, son catalogue des noms sur les monnaies est à la 
fois incomplet et non exempt d'erreurs. 

Si D. propose comme base de départ la documentation épigraphique, il se confine 
uniquement à l'espace de la Bulgarie; choix malheureux, pour plusieurs raisons, et qui 
aurait fait bondir Louis Robert. Outre le fait que les Thraces occupaient un espace beau- 
coup plus étendu, de nombreux porteurs de noms thraces sont attestés ailleurs dans le 


1 ZPE 154 (2005), 293-94. 
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monde méditerranéen, pendant plus d’un millénaire, y compris dans d’innombrables 
inscriptions latines. Pourquoi faire fi de toute cette richesse? 

Son catalogue de 900 noms, toponymes et épithétes divines thraces (p. 37-118) dépouille 
patiemment — mais sans comprendre toujours le sens des inscriptions — le corpus irremplaga- 
ble de G. Mihailov, auquel il ajoute les publications récentes; l’auteur note A chaque fois les 
compléments par rapport au répertoire classique de Dimitar Decev.? Outre des omissions et 
une large quantité de noms fantömes, le principe méme d’organisation m’échappe, car plus- 
ieurs variantes phonétiques ou simplement graphiques de noms ou épithétes sont présentes 
sous des entrées différentes, tels. AurouxewWos (p. 42), Baox(s)iras (p. 44); ou encore la 
reprise des mémes exemples (p. 57, 102). Contrairement à ses principes, D. insére une 
occurrence latine (Amazenes p. 38 [nom. correct Amazenus]) et des noms qui ne sont pas 
attestés en Bulgarie (Avta p. 63, Znas p. 77, Kauorns p. 82, OxcroCers p. 99). Voici 
d'abord la légion de noms fantómes (il aurait pu éviter une partie de ces méprises en consult- 
ant mon compte rendu du Lexicon of Greek Personal Names IV? Aßsleruıs (p. 37), Aovaov- 
tearns (p. 38), Aulaxevwdoc (p. 40), Aularparıs (p. 40), AvaovdevOy¢ (p. 40), Audroupevng 
(p. 42), Barouseıc (p. 45), BXooc« (p. 49), Bovdic (p. 49), Boveberby¢ (p. 50), Boratevic 
(p. 50), l'«gouxoc (p. 52), P'eisugiov (p. 53), l'eoxovzogie (p. 54), A.(.)elpeilevis (p. 54), 
Axčıs (p. 55), Axu«Xooc (p. 56), Asıroulaırou (p. 57), Aevroumovdyva (p. 57), Andyyvoc 
(p.59), Annans (p.61) Awos (p.61) Avlarparıs (p. 68), Eßapole (p. 69), 
EBPYTEA(MIOX) (p. 22, 69, 145: lire Eßpuleruoc), Entaxsðos (p.71), Ezcnusvnxa 
(p. 72), Zac (p. 77), Orovarog (p. 80), KepCoBAerenc (p. 85), Kortos (p. 88), Kovdrxtioc 
(p. 34, 90), Kupıapevn (p. 91), Actcuoc (p. 91), Mauaxovty (p. 92), MeCavara (p. 92), 
Movxaxaxns (p. 94), Oevdic (p. 100), 'OvxouCevioc (p. 100). S’ajoutent les nominatifs defec- 
tueux: Acong (p. 40), Beðuxerhos (p. 45), Aux (p. 59), ArCaxevOy¢ (p. 60), Atverroc (p. 62), 
Aoıdarcoc (p. 65), ExvoXoc (p. 71), Entedog (p. 72), Entnàoc (p. 72), Zoveatng (p. 78), 
Kapwooos (p. 83), Moxacoc (p. 93), Mouxaßoug (p. 94), Moux«oos (p. 96), Uyvox (p. 109), 
Yxapxstx (p. 110). Ou encore les noms non thraces: Il&rpxos (p. 22), B&ccoc (p. 44), Bep- 
evixy (p. 48), Tepuavós (p. 53), Axučs (p. 56), Asetoc (p. 57), A&xsevcoc (p. 57, gén.), Eiotc 
(p. 70). Bien nombreuses sont les négligences, ou plutót l'incompréhension des inscriptions: 
Korus serait dans un cas le nom d'une femme (p. 88), Toury un nom masculin (p. 102), et 
l'anthroponyme PuyetaAxyg une épithète divine (p. 100)! Les considérations sur le nom 
(dace) Arovozas (ou -oc) sont extravagantes. Les restitutions ou les lectures douteuses ne sont 
pas toujours indiquées; de méme, les distinctions entre noms, toponymes et épithètes divines 
sont facultatives. Cela en dit long sur Putilité réelle de ce corpus: à titre de comparaison, le 
recours aux riches index du corpus de Mihailov est plus profitable. Plus étonnant encore, 
l'auteur ne semble pas utiliser, puisqu'il ne le cite pas, le tome IV de l'incontournable LGPN, 
qui rend obsoléte à la fois le recueil onomastique de Decev et le travail de D. Sans les noms 
thraces attestés ailleurs qu'en Bulgarie — dans les régions thracophones des Balkans, comme 
la Macédoine Orientale, ou dans l'espace méditerranéen —, ce répertoire onomastique est 


? G. Mihailov, Inscriptiones Graecae in Bulgaria repertae, 5 vol. (Sofia 1956-97); D. Detschew, 
Die thrakischen Sprachreste (Vienne 1957). 

> P. Fraser et al., Lexicon of Greek Personal Names IV: Macedonia, Thrace, Northern Regions of the 
Black Sea (Oxford 2005); D. Dana, ‘Les noms de facture thrace dans LGPN IV: les noms fantômes 
et d'autres corrections. ZPE 157 (2006), 127-42. 
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donc très incomplet. En quoi la documentation de Bulgarie est-elle une ‘direct evidence’ par 
rapport aux centaines d’inscriptions et papyrus du monde gréco-romain, qui constituent Ja 
moitié de notre documentation sur l'onomastique thrace? 

La seconde partie, dans un jargon creux de linguiste, est encore plus confuse. D. priv- 
ilégie les spéculations discutables de la thracologie bulgare; quant aux paralléles indo-euro- 
péens invoqués, ils sont le plus souvent illusoires. Presque toutes ses étymologies et recon- 
structions, quand elles ne sont pas simplement erronées, sont aberrantes. Beaucoup 
d'explications sont trop expéditives, ou sous la forme de fiches, qui n'auraient pas trouvé 
leur place dans un livre rédigé en bonne et due forme. La littérature est plus citée qu'utilisée 
ou comprise avec profit. La liste des composants onomastiques (p. 130—37) présente à son 
tour des fautes inexcusables. Sa méthode de l'analyse synchronique et diachronique’ rap- 
pelle la langue de bois des pays ex-socialistes, qui ne veut plus rien dire. D. cite les considé- 
rations de Claude Brixhe sur le travail de ses antécesseurs: ‘interpretation parfois délirante’, 
‘étymologies plus “acrobatiques” (cité p. 3, n. 5). Mais comment caractériser alors son 
propre travail? 

L'ouvrage s'achéve par une bibliographie, à la fois trop légére (des oublis) et truffee 
de fautes et de doublons (méme article de Z. Gočeva aux p. 153-54). D. se considère 
l'éléve de Georgi Mihailov, auquel il fait souvent référence; cela me semble faire outrage 
à la mémoire du réputé épigraphiste, modéle de savoir et de rigueur méthodologique, 
qui n'aurait jamais souscrit aux conclusions aventureuses de D. Les seuls points positifs 
de cet ouvrage sont les deux inédits“ et la qualité des illustrations. Bref, j'ai bien peur que 
les apports réels de ce livre soient trés modestes. 

Il ne faut pas laisser de cóté les détails techniques. On rencontre d'innombrables prob- 
lemes de disposition des caractères grecs sur une ligne, ce qui rend la lecture, déjà entravée 
par un choix malheureux des polices grecques, trés pénible. De nombreuses fautes de 
frappe affublent le livre: Lepzig (p. xvii, n. 14), Thracain (p. XXII, 28 [deux fois], 49, 53, 
58), Paggaios (p. 21, 125), zc (p. 27), Mogil(saut de lignes)anskata Mogila (p. 29), Agig- 
hol (p. 29), ‘prepositions und and «r6’ (p. 30), p. 32 n. 8 (note trés négligente), o2», 
(p. 33), BeOug (p. 46), efpedc... tédixev "Hoat (p. 49), Umparov (p. 51), Derzelaj (p. 56), 
òcra) (p. 58, 100), Saladinvo (p. 59, 91), theregion (p. 77), Opaxyn, Opaines (p. 81), 
lorpog, loxowxvot (p. 81), iscrzione (p. 150), Bucuresti (p. 151), Betraege (p. 151), Bucaresti 
(p. 157) et j'en passe, ainsi que d'autres accents ou esprits oubliés. Dans la bibliographie, 


les polices grecques ne sont pas passées! Cela est certes trés familier à celui qui fréquente les 
publications des pays est-européens, mais difficilement compréhensible et acceptable pour 
une maison d'édition britannique. 

Enfin, je donnerais trois exemples qui illustrent la qualité du travail proposé ici par celui 
présenté en quatriéme couverture comme ‘an expert in Thracian and Greek Epigraphy’: 
AmexevOoc serait ‘a second name of a wife of a Thracian’ (p. 39, 71; cf. p. 72, autre erreur), 
alors qu'il s'agit d'une forme dacisée du nom masculin Extexev0oc; Dionysopolis, ‘now 
Dobrich’ (p. 39), est en réalité la ville de Baltik; la séquence banale Bevis Aio» (et non 
AuCCo»), ‘B. fille de D.’, signifie selon D. “Bendis, wife of Dizza(s)’ (p. 48). L'objectif de 
l'auteur n'était pas des moindres: ‘to produce new and reliable results using a new method’ 


^ Entre temps, l'inscription de Sinemoretz a été publiée et commentée par M. Manov, Archaeolo- 
gia Bulgarica 13.2 (2009), 27—30. 
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(p. 144). Qu'il nous soit permis d'en douter fortement: ce livre rédigé à la hate et sans 
aucune rigueur philologique et épigraphique peut difficilement servir de modèle, d'instrument 
de travail ou de base de données. 


CNRS/Centre ANHIMA, Paris Dan Dana 


S. Dmitriev, City Government in Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2005, xvi+428 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-517042-9 


This is an ambitious book that unfortunately does not quite manage to pull off what it 
promises in its broad title. Dense and with an argumentative structure that makes it at 
times hard to read, it is an epigraphic study of the terminology for civic officials in the 
Greek cities — though it concentrates on Asia, not on the whole of Asia Minor as its title 
claims, even if Asia ‘will be used here to refer to the area covered by the entire Roman 
province at its greatest extent, even prior to its organization as a province' (p. 7). There 
are two main parts, with three chapters on ‘Greek cities and Hellenistic kings’ and five on 
"Cities of the province of Asia’, dealing respectively with language and/or responsibilities, 
with city officials, their status and ‘municipal’ functions (subdivided over three chapters in 
part II), and with case studies of individual cities (of Miletus, Priene and Samos for the 
Hellenistic period, but of Smyrna and Ephesus for the Roman period). The third part 
consists of a single chapter that argues for continuity (‘Greek cities under Hellenistic and 
Roman rulers’) and is followed by an epilogue, an appendix on the coinage of Hellenistic 
Priene, a select bibliography, and extended indices of sources and of names and subjects. 
The book is preceded by two maps, of Asia Minor in general and of the western part in 
particular. 

D.’s overall aim is to investigate how civic ‘administration’ in the cities of Asia devel- 
oped from the Hellenistic to the Roman period, and to assess the degree in which any such 
development was due to the influence of Rome as such. D. starts by investigating the so- 
called administrative terminology, arguing that the respective words ‘were not strictly 
administrative concepts but words with broad fields of meaning’ (p. 22), and drawing 
attention to local and contextual variations, and to the lack of consistent categorisation as 
far as civic responsibilities and activities were concerned: ‘the Greeks conceptualized city 
administration not as a sum of administrative fields but as individual offices which they 
grouped as the situation required’ (p. 30). D.’s main point is how much of the terminology 
remained unchanged, and he argues that ‘no equivalents for Roman concepts were ever 
created in the administration of Asian cities’ (p. 126). As regards changes to the terminol- 
ogy's meaning, he concludes that ‘it is hardly possible to directly ascribe such changes to 
Roman influence’ (p. 126). 

D.’s presentation of the evidence shows above all the local and regional peculiarities and 
variations, and his statement that ‘the extent and forms of Roman influence differed from 
place to place and depended also on the level of administrative development in pre-Roman 
times’ (p. 306) comes of course not as a surprise. It ought to be said that, for a book about 
terminology in Greek inscriptions, it is surprising that most phrases are given either in 
translation or with only the key words transliterated. Though the footnotes are abundant 
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with references to inscriptions, context and precise content is in most cases lacking. Despite 
its difficulties, the book doubtless performs a function as a work of reference for civic 
offices in the Hellenistic and Roman East. 


University of Durham Ted Kaizer 


A.M. Eckstein, Rome Enters the Greek East: From Anarchy to Hierarchy in the Hellenistic 
Mediterranean, 230-170 BC, Blackwell Publishing, Oxford/Malden, MA 2008, 
xii+439 pp., 4 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4051-6072-8 


Der Aufstieg Roms von einer mittelitalischen Regionalmacht zur Weltmacht, die das Mit- 
telmeer mit Fug und Recht ihr mare nostrum nennen konnte, gehört zu den faszinierends- 
ten Kapiteln der antiken, wenn nicht der gesamten Weltgeschichte. Arthur M. Eckstein, 
seines Zeichens Professor of History an der University of Maryland, College Park, und 
ausgewiesener Experte in Sachen Außenpolitik der römischen Republik, hat zu diesem 
Thema unlängst eine viel beachtete Studie! vorgelegt, die nicht mehr und nicht weniger als 
einen Paradigmenwechsel forderte: Die Ursachen für den Aufstieg Roms, so E., lägen weni- 
ger im aggressiven Expansionismus Roms begründet als vielmehr im labilen Charakter des 
hellenistischen Staatensystems insgesamt, das der mit den Kategorien der Schule des politi- 
schen Realismus operierende Verfasser mit dem Begriff ‘anarchy’ belegt. 

Recht verstehen lässt sich E.s Polemik nur vor dem Hintergrund der in der angelsächsi- 
schen Althistorie noch immer einflussreichen These von William V. Harris, nach der Rom 
aufgrund seiner besonders martialischen Grunddisposition einen ‘imperialistischen’ Sonder- 
weg beschritt, der schließlich die übrigen mediterranen Mächte hinwegfegte. Diese Erklä- 
rung ließ E. bereits 2006 nicht gelten: Mental hätten sich die Römer in der mediterranen 
Welt des Hellenismus in guter Gesellschaft befunden; die großen und kleineren Monar- 
chien des Ostens seien ebenso gut wie Rom Kriegergesellschaften gewesen, nur allzu bereit, 
beim geringfügigsten Anlass den Waffengang zu wagen. 

Jetzt legt E. nach; und wieder stammt sein Instrumentarium aus dem theoretischen 
Arsenal des Realismus. E. beschreibt, wie Rom sich widerwillig — und keineswegs kriegslüs- 
tern — allmählich in die Konflikte der östlichen Mittelmeerwelt hineinziehen ließ, um so 
schließlich mit Makedonien zu kollidieren (Teil I). Er rekonstruiert in einem kleinschritti- 
gen Argumentationsgang, wie ab 207 v. Chr. der drohende Zerfall der Machtbalance im 
Osten, ausgelöst durch den sich andeutenden Kollaps des ptolemäischen Ägypten, das 
direkte Eingreifen Roms geradezu alternativlos machte (Teil ID und schließlich in den 
Frieden von Apameia und die Hegemonie Roms mündete (Teil III). 

All das gelingt E. sehr überzeugend, so dass am Ende wenig Raum für einen aggressiv 
auftrumpfenden römischen ‘Imperialismus’ Harris’schen Zuschnitts bleibt. Einzig fragt 
sich, ob das Gedankengebäude des politischen Realismus — das auch in den internationalen 
Krisen der Gegenwart durchaus seine Handicaps offenbart hat — nicht zu starr und techno- 
kratisch ist, um mit den zahllosen Kontingenzen, die wie jeden politischen Prozess auch 
den Aufstieg Roms begleiteten, fertigzuwerden. Immerhin waren es am Ende Menschen, 


! Mediterranean Anarchy, Interstate War and the Rise of Rome (Berkeley 2006). 
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welche die Entscheidungen trafen. Und menschliches Handeln pflegt sich auch den schöns- 
ten, ausgeklügeltsten Gesetzmäßigkeiten zu entziehen. 

Dennoch wird man Ecksteins ebenso fundiertes wie theoretisch reflektiertes Buch ohne 
Frage mit Gewinn lesen. In seiner Dichte und pointierten Schärfe ist es eine der besten 
Darstellungen, die zum Thema vorliegen. Gerade weil Eckstein provoziert, hat er der 
Debatte um den Siegeszug der römischen Republik einen Dienst erwiesen. 


Universität Liverpool Michael Sommer 


J. Eiring and J. Lund (eds.), Transport Amphorae and Trade in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Acts of the International Colloquium at the Danish Institute at Athens, September 
26-29, 2002, Monographs of the Danish Institute at Athens 5, Danish Institute at 
Athens/Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2004, 539 pp. illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
87-7934-118-7 / ISSN 1397-1433 


This is definitely not one of those conference volumes which one may look at and put aside 
since they are directed only at the participants themselves or, at most, at those who did not 
manage to attend or present a contribution at the conference. Definitely not. The volume 
deals with contributions on amphorae presented by amphorologists or as the organisers put 
it (p. 12) ‘amphorologues proprement dit’ as presented at an international colloquium held 
at Athens in 2002. It is a pity that Y. Garlan’s inaugural paper, ‘Comment peut-on étre 
amphorologue?’, mentioned in the Introduction, was not included. It would have given us 
all a chance to become also amphorologues. That it is more than a collection of papers 
limited to a narrow subject is clear from both the title and the content of the volume: it is 
a rich collection of papers dealing with economy, trade and political and social relationships 
within the Mediterranean and beyond, mainly during the Graeco-Roman period. All these 
aspects are based on a thorough and scientific analysis of amphorae. 

A whole spectrum of issues regarding amphorae is present and represented. At a glance, 
the issue of amphorae as discovered in archaeological context is given a certain priority. This 
probably reflects the archaeologists’ tendency to see amphorae as part of the datable stratig- 
raphy, framing the context in the chronological sequence but also as part of the economic, 
political and social situation of their sites. All the following presentations have important 
concluding remarks on this aspect, to mention just some: Abadie-Reynal, Aubert, Görans- 
son, Lungu, etc. Other contributions give a more general view of certain geographical areas 
(Auriemma and Quiri, Winther Jacobsen, Opait, etc.), while some contributions are devoted 
to the diffusion of certain amphora types in different regions (Erten er al., Majcherek, etc.). 
Important are the studies concerning the technical aspects of amphora production such as 
clay, kilns, etc., such as Ballet and Dixneuf, Karadima, Rasmussen and Lund, Şenol et al., 
etc. The dating and trade connections emerging from the latter are an integral part of both 
specific papers dealing explicitly with this but also the majority of the papers. Some very 
specific dating aspects are emphasised by a part of the papers such as Conovici, Finkielsztejn, 
Koehler and Wallace Matheson, etc. It is worth noting that some extra mediterraneum sub- 
jects have received a place in these proceedings as well, such as those dealing with Mediter- 
ranean amphorae in India (Lyding Will, Williams), Red Sea amphorae (Tomber) or those 
from the Early Islamic period at Ramla-Israel (de Vincenz). The spectrum mentioned above 
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is of course wider, including important artistic representations on amphora-stamps, enabling 
us in the future of identifying them easier (Badoud, Garlan and Blondé) and many contribu- 
tions on the use, reuse and standardisation of amphorae and other aspects (Lund, Martin- 
Kilcher, Vogeikoff-Brogan and Apostolakou, Wallace, etc.). 

Being a bit of a Lokalpatriot, I would like to emphasise some of the Israeli contributions 
to certain archaeological and historical issues based on research of amphorae. Thus, D.T. 
Ariel is able to reinforce the dating of the first activities of the Hellenistic period on Tel 
Hosn (Biblical Beth She’an, Hellenistic Scythopolis) to the second half of the 3rd century 
BC, while amphorae and other archaeological evidence from the neighbouring Tel Istabah 
point to a massive settling after the second quarter of the 2nd century BC. That a shift of 
the city area from Tel Hosn to Tel Istabah happened at this time is becoming more and 
more evident from the latest archaeological activities at both sites. We should now wait for 
the results of these excavations in order to verify whether Ariel was right in his conclusion, 
which is based on the analysis of the amphorae found at these sites. 

D. Regev offers a very instructive overview of ‘Phoenician’ transport amphorae in an 
attempt to attribute the major amphora/jar production of the southern Levant from the 
Bronze Age to the Byzantine period to ‘Phoenicians’, or to a Phoenician tradition. That use 
of local clay implicitly includes the existence of local traditions in pottery production is 
evident for an attribution of several types of transport vessels to certain regions, and it 
seems to me a kind of a priori approach. It is also clear that there are some traditional 
symptoms in Palestinian Gaza and Ascalon jars of the Byzantine period but, on the other 
hand, it seems to me to be going too far to mark them with the ethnic label ‘Phoenician’, 
as in fact correctly observed in the “Concluding Remarks’ (p. 465, n. 38). Let us give the 
other ethnic groups of the southern Levant a share of the credit. As Regev herself says, ‘not 
all Canaanites... were Phoenicians’ (p. 337)! I would suggest returning to more geographi- 
cally based terms such as Palestinian or Beirut, or even a broader such term as South Levant 
amphorae with certain sub-groups. 

S. Wolff approaches the issue of Punic amphorae in the eastern Mediterranean, empha- 
sising their minor presence in the area due either to few discoveries and/or neglected identi- 
fication but also the interesting impact of Punic decline and the rise of Rome in the western 
and central Mediterranean from the 2nd century BC onwards; in fact another excellent issue 
of political and social impact on the economic and trading situation in antiquity. 

The book is well organised, printed at high quality and with excellent photographs and 
drawings. The editors were able to ‘force’ every contributor to follow the house style, which 
makes the aspect of the book very pleasant. A well-elaborated bibliography at the end makes 
reading various articles much easier thanks to lightening the footnotes. One technical ques- 
tion, however, regarding both footnotes and bibliography: why was it necessary to duplicate 
in their original language article titles, names and footnote references for works in modern 
Greek and Cyrillic? What about Georgian, Arabic, Hebrew, etc? This is a never-ending 
story; it can and must be avoided in future publications: it is generally acceptable and easier 
to transliterate or give such things in English and mention the original language in paren- 
theses. 

Due to the complex character of the subject of amphorae in the Mediterranean it would 
perhaps have been better and more useful to group the papers into categories such as stud- 
ies of amphorae per se (types, ceramic aspects, petrography), stamps and dating, economic 
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aspects. This would probably have happened had the organisers given a second thought 
about the internal organisation of the publication, at least to judge from their ‘Concluding 
Remarks’ (pp. 459-66), written by four of them (unlike the Introduction’s two), which 
suggest that they had become aware of this matter. I think that this does reflect that ‘second 
thought’ I mentioned above, namely that following the colloquium a more clear division of 
the subjects became a necessity. These remarks are very useful to put some order to the 
variety of issues revealed in the book. Chronology is of course the first to mind when men- 
tioning amphorae, mainly for the non-amphorologues. Unlike the concluders, I think that a 
division of interest into four (not three, p. 461) chronological units (pre-Hellenistic, Hel- 
lenistic, Roman and Late Antique — actually Early Byzantine) is a necessity: these, together 
with regionality (pp. 464-65), should become the bases for further investigations. Neither 
should be strictly limited; a continuous interaction between the fields should go on, as hap- 
pened indeed in ancient times. The main aspects to emerge from what I have remarked 
above are sourcing based on scientific analysis, as happens in other major archaeological 
fields (such as metal and marble/stone studies), and the major implications of the use of 
amphorae, and the still intriguing issue of economy and trade. Sourcing and terminology 
becomes a rather complicated issue. One of the main targets of amphora studies in the 
future should be a rather prosaic one — to decide on terminology. It is nice to have a type 
named after you, but is it necessary? The amphorologues have to decide this issue in the 
future in order to make our life easier. 


Tel Aviv University Moshe Fischer 


P. Erdkamp, The Grain Market in the Roman Empire. A Social, Political and Economic 
Study, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2005, xiv+364 pp., 5 maps. ISBN 
978-0-521-83878-8 


This is an important book on a central topic in ancient economic history. It is concerned 
in the main with the first two centuries AD and with the city of Rome especially, although 
the author ranges occasionally further than that. Erdkamp presents a composite picture, 
deploying literary texts, the Greek papyri from Egypt, the Roman agricultural writers and 
comparative evidence, the results are cautious and measured. His Introduction sets a good 
tone for the volume, discussing in brief how we are best to understand what a ‘market’ is, 
and what scholars can achieve using the fragmentary and often tendentious and fragmented 
evidence from the ancient world. “The forces of supply and demand that govern commer- 
cial distribution, and geographic area in which commercial exchange operates’ (p. 1) are the 
two aspects that are stressed throughout the volume. The concept of ‘market’, to be sure, is 
one of the most complex and important, and therefore one of the most hotly contested, 
subjects in understanding the nature and the development of the Roman economy.! 


! For an excellent overview of the Roman economy, with good bibliography, see now P.F. Bang, 
“Trade and Empire — In Search of Organizing Concepts for the Roman Economy’. Past and Present 
195.1 (2007), 3-54. See also Bang, The Roman Bazaar: A Comparative Study of Trade and Markets in 
a Tributary Empire (Cambridge 2008) (reviewed above). 
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The central question asked by E. is: what was the role of the ‘distribution of grain in the 
economic, social and political structure of the Roman world’? He emphasises the functions 
of the grain market rather than its institutions, and focuses on productivity, division of 
labour, market relations and market integration. The volume’s Introduction is in effect an 
excellent prolegomena to the ancient economy and how many modern scholars now think 
about it and I highly recommend it. 

The author’s ‘main themes’ in his analysis of the Roman grain market are derived from 
studies on pre-industrial Europe. He does so for two reasons: (1) the same geography and 
same climatic conditions prevailed, and (2), given the nature of the ancient sources, com- 
parative history important for studying societies with fragmentary evidence; and E. rightly 
finds that it is the differences between Rome and early modern Europe that are at least as 
illuminating as the similarities. I find this approach sound. The ‘command’ economy of 
Rome is contrasted to the ‘distributive’ (or the Polanyiesque ‘redistributive’) economies of 
the ancient Near East (p. 9). That broad distinction is, of course, only one of several one 
could make between ‘Graeco-Roman’ economies that began the ‘pre-industrial era’, lasting 
into the 19th century, and the preceding economies of the Near East, Egypt and elsewhere. 
Here I find the dichotomy too sharply drawn, as it often is in studies of classical economies 
that want to draw sharp lines between these and other economies of the Mediterranean. 

These themes and concerns are developed in six chapters that cover the following: (1) 
production and productivity in Roman agriculture; (2) the world of the small holder; (3) 
farmers and their market relations; (4) market integration: connecting supply and demand; 
(5) Rome and the corn provinces; and (6) urban food supply and grain market intervention. 

Chapter 1 on productivity moves beyond assumptions on technology levels and focuses 
instead on labour productivity of small farms, market orientation of estates of the wealthy 
landowners, limited (in both time and space) market integration, and the role of taxation in 
supplying Rome. Labour surpluses were locked up in rural families, a problem of the inflex- 
ible labour market. Production, and the balance of capital, land and labour, of course, vary. 

Chapter 2 on the smallholder treats a central concept for E. coming from early modern 
Europe: that low labour productivity led to the ‘externalisation’ of labour costs (concept is 
defined on p. 84). This is perhaps the most important chapter in the book for the under- 
standing of the nature of the ancient economy because it gets at the heart of how ancient 
markets worked, how the nature of weak markets effected primary producers’ relationships 
to markets and it has broad implications for others parts of the ancient world as well includ- 
ing classical Athens. Substituting marginal labour on the land with other kinds of labour had 
low barriers but was heavily dependent on seasonal demand. E. reminds us too that pigeon- 
holing rural labour to specific categories (‘peasant farmer’, muleteer and so on) is far too 
rigid. 

How primary producers related to markets is the subject of Chapter 3. Here the contrast 
is drawn between commercial farming and the wealthy landowner, oriented to the market, 
with the small primary producer, whose main concern was the household, and who had no 
or at best a circumscribed access to urban markets. 

Chapter 4 treats market integration, about which much has been written before and 
after this volume’s appearance. Here E. stresses the lack of integrated markets in the Roman 
world. This was caused, he argues, by several factors including variable transport conditions 
and costs, and regional variation in productions, and markets. 
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Chapter 5 begins the final section in the book and revolves around the city of Rome and 
its demand for grain and how it shaped the economy in grain throughout the Mediterra- 
nean. This has been much debated. Importantly, E. here stresses the coercive nature of the 
city’s demand and the role played by taxation, attempting to find the balance between the 
role of taxation and markets. Free distribution, the well-known annona publica, of course 
played a major role. Markets, and private actors, were certainly involved here, but not to 
the extent that Geoffrey Rickman argued for.” But once again, such a dichotomy strikes me 
as over-drawn. I was a little surprised not to see the famous article and its updated version 
by Keith Hopkins treated more in detail here,’ although it is certainly embedded in the 
author’s thinking about taxation demands and flows. The strong connection between Egypt 
(pp. 225-37) and Rome with respect to Egyptian grain is well discussed, providing a coun- 
terpoint to Augustus’ rather laconic statement about the annexation of Egypt in his Res 
Gestae. 

Finally, Chapter 6 concludes the analysis by examining the various ways in which urban 
institutions such as grain funds shaped the supply of grain to urban centres. 

E.’s views are clearly and sharply expressed in his Conclusions. As is pointed out there, 
and indeed as others have recently argued, the nature of grain supply, the mix between 
markets and state intervention, points the way to a better and better contextualised view of 
the Roman economy. Economic growth, small but real, need not account for the contrast 
between current understandings of the ancient economy and that of Moses Finley’s. Rather, 
the grain market, and Rome’s domination of it, is at the centre of a story of the integration 
of the Roman system in the wider Mediterranean world. Infrastructure improvements in 
shipping and protection of the grain ships, better communication, and Roman expansion 
(and protection) all contributed to growth in the first two centuries AD. There is of course 
more to the story than this, both in time and in space, although some of the narrative can 
only be guesswork. Other major urban centres such as Alexandria and Antioch, for exam- 
ple, surely shaped grain distribution and supply, and much has been done about smaller 
centres such as Oxyrhynchos in Egypt. And the later Roman empire presents a more com- 
plex picture of market development than do the first two centuries AD.“ Still E. is right to 
stress Roman imperial tax demands. The institutional constraints in the system are well 
stressed by him as well. Fragmented markets and ‘niche’ economic growth in certain regions 
reminds us, as so much of the documentary and material culture evidence does, of the 
regional aspect of the Roman economy despite the unity of empire. 


Yale University J.G. Manning 


? The Corn Supply of Ancient Rome (Oxford 1980). 

? "Taxes and Trade in the Roman Empire (200 B.C.-A.D. 400)’. JRS 70 (1980), 101-25; 
‘Rome, Taxes, Rents, and Trade’. Kodai 6-7 (1995-96), 41-75. 

^ This last point, stressing the value of examining the later Roman economy and market develop- 
ments, is made by Bang 2007 (as n. 1 above), 15-25. 
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A. Feldherr (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to The Roman Historians, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 2009, xviii+464 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-521- 
85453-5 


This collection has important contributions on neglected figures, but its title is rather 
inaccurate, since the writers most classicists would immediately define as ‘the Roman 
Historians’ — Livy, Sallust and Tacitus — are for the most part only treated comparatively 
(except in the thematic piece by the editor, Andrew Feldherr, on Tacitus and the Jews). 
If the book eventually forms part of a structured series in which they receive their due 
(cf the Cambridge Companion to Tacitus), this might suffice, but its treatment of minor 
figures is also erratic — there are only three references to Velleius Paterculus, and none to 
Granius Licinianus, who is even missing from the tabulation of Roman historians. There 
are also problems raised by the inclusion of figures like Josephus (see below). 

The rationale for sections in the book is confusing. I found the first, ‘Approaches’, the 
least satisfactory. John Marincola does provide a very useful exposition of the audiences 
likely to have read history at Rome (it should be read in conjunction with Harriet Flower’s 
later discussion of alternative sources for history), but the other two pieces in this section 
are highly polemical, and tell us more about their authors than Roman historians. William 
Batstone attempts reading ancient history using post-modernist theory, justifying our ‘right 
and obligation’ to do so through the failure of modernist readings (pp. 30-31). However, 
following his survey of relevant theory, he provides one demonstration of its uses with a 
flimsy analysis of an episode in Livy Book 1 which disregards the central issue; accounts of 
treason and violence in this book, however paralleled in the Augustan age, can only be 
understood properly in light of the climax to which they lead, the rape of Lucretia and 
foundation of the republic. J.E. Lendon produces an angry diatribe against modern histori- 
ography from the point of view of a ‘pure’ historian; he makes some astute remarks about 
how careerism has allowed very dubious scholarship to flourish in recent years, but spends 
much of his time fulminating against the demonstration of the key function of rhetoric 
in ancient historiography, especially as argued elsewhere by his colleague at Virginia, 
A.J. Woodmann. Woodmann’s dismissal of the manifest historical content of ancient his- 
torians, particularly Tacitus, is rightly challenged in discussions in this book (see Andrew 
Laird and Emma Dench), but the central point — that they were literary writers, conscious 
of their audience, their debt to the predecessors and their place in posterity, and that they 
used rhetoric to communicate this — cannot and should no longer be questioned. 

Leaving this aside, the book does include some very important contributions which set 
the ground for future developments. Space does not allow me to do all of them justice, but 
I would single out John Dillery on Roman historians and the Greeks, with its reassessment 
of the earliest stage of republican historiography and the role played in it by Fabius Pictor; 
Ulrich Gotter on Cato’s Origines, which shows with great clarity how this strange but influ- 
ential work must be read against its social milieu; and James Davidson on Polybius, which 
again clearly situates this very important author. An unexpected pleasure in reading this 
collection was also finding very convincing and stimulating arguments where I was not espe- 
cially looking for them. Jason Davies on religion in historiography provides a very convinc- 
ing challenge to the entrenched views of 19th- and 20th-century historians, while Kristina 
Milnor produces an excellent analysis of the role of women in Roman historiography and 
the ways in which their actions exemplify the deep moral concerns of our Roman historians. 
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In his analysis of the later Greek historians, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Appian and 
Cassius Dio, and their transformation of the Roman tradition of exempla, Alain M. Gowing 
argues convincingly that they identified themselves as Romans, yet shows how their treatments 
of one narrative, that of Camillus, are informed by Greek cultural and literary traditions, 
exemplifying the tensions between the two cultures which were implicit from the start of 
Roman historical writing (cf. Pictor), but were particularly characteristic of the Imperial period. 
I was not convinced, however, of the appropriateness of including in this book the article by 
Honora Chapman on Josephus, as if he is a Roman historian; his importance for our under- 
standing of Roman history cannot be denied, but his sojourn at Rome only appears at the tail 
end of his long account of Jewish history, and he repeatedly intones his Jewish priestly descent. 
But there can be no such doubts about Ammianus Marcellinus, and the discussion of him 
provided by Gavin Kelly is another of the highlights of this book, showing us how to reread 
him intelligently free from the prejudices and dogmatic judgments of Gibbon. 

To end on a less positive note, the piece by Benedetto Fontana on early modern political 
theory contains an embarrassing error which ought to have been picked up — he analyses 
Thomas Hobbes’s political theory in light of a statement bonos imperatores uoto expetere, 
qualescumque tolerare which he attributes to Tacitus (p. 366) — these are in fact the words 
Tacitus puts in the mouth of Eprius Marcellus, one of his more sinister creations. The qual- 
ity of the English expression is at times also poor, even from native speakers (for example, 
‘historical arguments...in the conventional sense of a proposition that is most frequently 
refuted by a number of strategies’), suggesting minimal editing or very hasty preparation. 
This is a great pity, given the quality of many of the papers included in this book. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


A. Filges, mit einer Neubearbetiung der Inschriften auf den Basen durch W. Giinther, 
Skulpturen und Statuenbasen: Von der klassischen Epoche bis in die Kaiserzeit, Didyma 
V, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2007, 
x+187 pp., 35 pls., 42 figs. Cased ISBN 978-3-8053-37 18-2 


This volume treats the post-Archaic sculpture and the Hellenistic and Imperial statue bases 
found in the environs of Didyma. The first three sections present the main body of material 
clearly in a logical exposition. Section I introduces the material, its modern history and find- 
spots. Section II is a catalogue of sculpture which is subdivided into three categories: sculp- 
ture in the round, architectural sculpture, and furniture and stone vessels. Section III then 
examines the statue bases of the Hellenistic and Imperial periods. The inherent logic becomes 
more difficult to follow in the ensuing sections, which discuss the material with reference to 
other sanctuaries (IV), present conclusions concerning the sculpture (V), and offer an 
epigraphic catalogue of the bases (VI). The volume concludes with an appendix of further 
inscriptions potentially belonging to statue bases (VII), a concordance (IX) and a list of 
illustrations (X). 

The work is comprehensive and strong in its archaeological intent and scope. The sculp- 
tural material is presented with full catalogue entries that unfailingly address technical, stylistic 
and chronological issues. The presentation of the bases in Section HI is noteworthy. Such 
a discussion of bases, the carriers of statuary and thus key testimonials particularly to the 
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no-longer extant bronze statuary itself, is often neglected in site catalogues of statuary and here 
reflects the ambitious scope of this volume. The bases are furthermore presented as archaeo- 
logical objects — their form and shape are considered as indicative of chronology and the 
cuttings for clamps, dowels and plinths on the upper surfaces are used as evidence for the type 
of statue mounted on the base. The important and again too often ignored tops of the bases 
are presented in beautiful drawings in Section VI. A minor complaint to be made of Section 
VI is that many of the points which led to conclusions concerning the form of the bases and 
the pertinent statuary are not emphasised in the epigraphically oriented catalogue entries. 

The most significant disappointment of the volume, however, lies not in its scholarship 
or method but has rather to do with the body of material itself. It is a random collection of 
fragmentary and unimpressive objects. Three of the conclusions of Section V reinforce this; 
the extant statuary does not correspond to the significant evidence of the bases; most of the 
preserved sculpture is of mediocre quality; and there is little topographic clarity. The reader 
had been warned at the outset (I) that almost all of the object lack meaningful context, and 
figs. 1 and 2, find-spot plans, at the beginning of Section II (catalogue of statuary) and 
Section VI (catalogue of bases), underscore the point; they are small, schematic, and in the 
case of fig. 2 almost illegible. There are no other illustrations of site or context. 

The combination of academic thoroughness and scarcity of material at times leaves the 
reader exasperated with the sculptural catalogue which comprises almost half of the volume. 
Some smaller elements, for example, the drapery corners (cat. nos. 4-5) or limb fragments 
(cat. nos. 33-35), could have been curtailed; they might better have been calculated in a 
chart or list at the end of the section. The full illustration of cat nos. 33-35 on plate 9 
(essentially three cylindrically shaped worked marbles) is wasteful and distracts from the 
more telling pieces. The reader is given (with deliberate academic impartiality) no indica- 
tion, either by means of privileged position, more emphatic text or fuller illustrations, of 
what might be pieces of greater interest. A 34 cm head (cat. no. 44) of a known type, pos- 
sibly Alexander the Great, barely gets referred to elsewhere in the text and is illustrated with 
no more emphasis than a 16 cm head of a boy (cat. no. 46) or a 23.5 cm head of an ideal- 
ised female (cat. no. 37); this lattermost piece actually appears largest on its plate. Issues of 
size recur throughout the catalogue both in the text and the illustrations. The ‘Alexander’ 
head, for example, is called colossal, whereas the 35 cm head of a ‘philosopher’ (cat. no. 45) 
is called ‘over life-size’. The problem of scale is acutely apparent on plate 23, where an 
entire capital has a significantly smaller and more difficult to read illustration than the leg 
and wing fragment of a griffin (cat. nos. 79-81) from the capital’s corner. 

Academic rigor also creates subdivisions that in places create an artificial and unhelpful 
separation. A series of statuettes of Aphrodite is presented (cat. nos. 13-16) under statues and 
statue fragments and then a head of a statuette of Aphrodite (cat. no. 43) is presented under 
ideal heads; even more frustratingly both cat. no. 15, an upper body fragment, and cat. no. 
43, the head, are said to be from statuettes of the Aphrodite Anadyomene type. They might 
perhaps have been better discussed one after the other and illustrated on the same page at the 
same scale. A similar frustration occurs with a fragmentary bovine muzzle (cat. no. 53), placed 
in the section under animals, but seemingly in look and size much like the bovine elements 
of the composite Corinthian capitals (cat. nos. 79-84) presented under architecture. 

Finally, a traditional desire to place objects chronologically prevails throughout the cata- 
logue even in cases when the fragmentary aspect or the lack of context would warn against 
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such an attempt. Thus, there is a tendency to associate finer workmanship with earlier arti- 
sans (cat. nos. 21, 25, 64, 70, 102, 105, etc.). This is both simplistic and dubious from a 
methodological point of view. Despite, however, these small flaws and problems in the cata- 
logue, the volume’s overall presentation and multi-dimensional approach is commendable. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford Julia Lenaghan 


Focusing on Iron Age Elites (= Studia Universitatis “Babeş-Bolyai”. Historia, Volume 51, Num- 
ber 1, June 2006), The “Babes—Bolyai” University, Argonaut Publishing, Cluj 2006, 
157 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISSN 1220-0492 / ISBN 978-973-109-029-0 


This special issue of Studia Universitatis “Babes-Bolyai” is devoted to a subject of great 
importance to understanding the dynamics of the cultural and historical processes that 
occurred in the North Balkans during the second half of the 1st millennium BC and the 
first centuries AD. The authors are Romanian scholars who are experts in the Iron Age and 
their articles are presented in English, which makes the volume an extremely welcome read- 
ing to all international scholars studying the region. 

The first piece, entitled “The “Public Image” of the Dacian Aristocracy’, is written by 
Gelu A. Florea. The author examines the social history of the Dacians, presenting both 
historical records and archaeological data and outlining the complex social structure. 
Extremely important is the critical assessment of the previous studies on the topic and also 
the author’s view on the future tasks of research. The second contribution, “The Getae 
"Gold and Silver Princes" (4th-3rd Centuries BC). Some Considerations’ by Valeriu 
Sirbu, presents one of the most exciting topics in the Iron Age archaeology of the North 
Balkans. The author examines the residential centres of the Getic aristocracy, elite burials 
and treasure hoards. The production of the Thracian toreutics and their iconography are 
considered as a symbol of power and the highest social rank, in addition to displaying 
certain religious symbolism. Aurel Rustoiu, the author of the third article entitled ‘A Jour- 
ney to Mediterranean. Peregrinations of a Celtic Warrior from Transylvania’, studies a 
remarkable grave of a Celtic warrior and the related cemetery at Ciumesti, presenting the 
history of the discovery, and examining the grave-goods and discussing problems with 
their chronology. He proves that the burials date to La Téne B2b-C1. In addition, the 
invasion and settlement of the Celtic tribes in the North Balkans during the end of the 
4th and first half of the 3rd centuries BC and the influx of Celtic mercenaries in the 
Hellenistic armies are studied in detail, in the context of historical records and archaeo- 
logical evidence. The next contribution, “Scenarios on the Dacians: The Indigenous Dis- 
tricts’, is by Sorin Nemeti. The author discusses the organisation of the Dacian tribes 
within the frames of the Roman province that was set up after AD 106, and especially the 
presence of civitates peregrinae. Various ancient written sources and analytical studies are 
presented. The final piece, “The Historical Names of the Dacians and Their Memory: 
New Documents and a Preliminary Outlook’, is contributed by Dan Dana. He examines 
the names of the Dacian kings as compared with the names of other Dacian individuals 
attested in historical and epigraphic records. The complex problem of ethnicity of the 
various Thracian tribes is discussed, while a special attention is paid to the name of 
the famous Dacian king Decibalus. The ‘Book Reviews’ section supplements well this 
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excellent volume, which is recommendable to all scholars and students interested in the 
North Balkans during the Iron Age. 


American Research Center in Sofia / Nikola Theodossiev 
Sofia University St Kliment Ohridski 


J.F.D. Frakes, Framing Public Life: The Portico in Roman Gaul, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 
2009, x+487 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-901232-96-1 


This book originated as a doctoral dissertation, and displays both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of that category. Its great strength is that it includes a full descriptive catalogue of all 
the porticos (excluding the porches of temples) of which anything is known in the three 
Gallic provinces of Narbonensis, Lugdunensis and Aquitania (Gallia Belgica and the 
Germanies are excluded in order to keep the study at reasonable length). Frakes gives full 
bibliographical details of excavations — a surprising number conducted in the 19th century 
— with a full account of measurements and architectural details. This catalogue comprises 
196 examples; where remains are accessible at the present day F. has visited and inspected 
the great majority. The catalogue extends over 350 pages (out of a total length for the book 
of 487). Almost every entry is accompanied by an outline plan, each one redrawn for the 
publication, but there are no photographs, except for two excellent colour views on the 
front and back covers, and only one rather sketchy attempt at a reconstructed elevation 
drawing, of the Forum at Nimes. In only five examples (Autun, Orange, St Bertrand de 
Comminges, Lyons (in part) and Vienne) is the location of the portico shown within the 
wider context of a town plan. Appendices give an alphabetical concordance of the porticos, 
listed under their present French place names; a metrological concordance arranged by 
catalogue numbers and province; and a chronological concordance again arranged by cata- 
logue number. An outline map gives the catalogue numbers and location within the 
relevant modern French Départements. Regrettably there is no general index. 

The weakness of the treatment is, I feel, already indicated in the title of the book, which 
proclaims a study of the way porticos were used not just to delimit but positively to frame 
public open space, and the way this responded to public life in the Gallic provinces. To do 
this F. claims, in his Chapter 6 conclusions, that “The architecture of the colonnade and its 
interaxial spatial arrangement have been studied here in a number of contexts. In keeping 
with a phenomenological perspective, the portico has been presented as a framework whose 
closed yet permeable structure acted experientially to shape intersubjective identity.’ Unfor- 
tunately, this doesn’t amount to very much in reality. F. lists various experiences of porticos 
in Latin literature (mostly, of course, referring to the city of Rome), and extrapolates this 
to Gaul: the portico as an act of munificence, as a place for memorial statues and inscrip- 
tions — and for other more private activities. But in this respect the inhabitants of Roman 
Gaul do not much speak for themselves, with the exception, in the late 3rd century AD, of 
an appeal by Eumenius, Head of the Maeanian Schools of Autun, for funds to restore the 
porticos where the Schools had been situated prior to their destruction under the short- 
lived break-away Gallic empire. 

In emphasising his own approach F criticises Jim Coulton’s study of Greek stoas, a build- 
ing type F regards as distinct from the Roman porticos which are his own subject. Coulton, 
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he suggests, ‘simply listed the known uses of these variable structures and then scrutinised 
each ... down to the last nail, reasoning that more could be learned from an architectural 
analysis ... than in-depth consideration of its social effects’. But of course, Coulton had 
more sense than to attempt an analysis of effects for which evidence does not really exist. 

F. sees the development of the portico in Gaul and its spread from Narbonensis north- 
wards as an aspect of Romanisation which he regards as colonisation by Rome, and by way 
of illustration quotes the well-known passage in Tacitus Agricola, complaining that the 
conquered Britons ‘went astray into alluring vices, porticos, baths, well appointed dining 
tables’. This is Tacitus the cynic. The point is, the amenities of Mediterranean (not just 
Roman) civilisation were considered desirable and welcomed, not just by the Britons but by 
the Gauls before them. Certainly, Augustus founded or developed grid-plan cities and rural 
centuriation in the process of settling discharged legionaries in Gaul, but such colonisation 
is only a relatively small part of the story. In this respect, it is important to see the portico 
in the wider concept of post-Hellenistic urbanisation. I well remember visiting the crypto- 
porticus on which the Forum porticos of Arles were based and recalling other such crypto- 
porticus I had experienced, at Smyrna, at Thessalonika and the cryptoporticus/cistern at 
Tolmeita in Cyrenaica. At Arles the Gallic experience is at one with the wider Mediterra- 
nean world, and, especially in the earliest stages, the training or origins of the architects. 

There is a problem, too, in relating the porticos and their specific functions to the wider 
functioning of the space they enclose. To what extent do they, in their full quadriporticus 
form, exclude by closing off the space? Are there gateways which could be shut? To what 
extent are there rooms and other enclosed spaces at the back of the colonnade? For many 
of these Gallic examples it seems impossible to tell, but enclosing is something which seems 
to develop in the Hellenistic cities and, equally, Hellenistic sanctuaries, such as the much- 
admired, by Vitruvius in particular, sanctuary of Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia on the 
Maeander. 

F. concludes with an interesting discussion of the demise of the porticos after the 3rd 
century AD. It is a curiosity that the idea of public space enclosed by colonnades was a 
relatively short-lived phenomenon, created by the classical Mediterranean cities of the 
Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic world and ultimately abandoned. The piazza-type space, of 
course, continues, but framed by buildings and with roads leading into and through it. 
Roman Autun must have had its entirely colonnaded Forum; present-day Autun has the 
open Champ de Mars, now used by day as a car-park (though one evening, some years ago, 
I did attend a public concert there given by a German choir as part of the reconciliation 
process that led to the formation of the EU). 

This is an interesting book which should stimulate further research. F. has posed impor- 
tant questions, but I am not sure he has found the answers. 

Finally, a personal bugbear. F. uses the artificial BCE/CE system for giving dates. I find 
this particularly confusing in a discussion which includes a succession of dates in the first 
centuries to either side of the chronological divide, where BC and AD are more easily dis- 
tinguished. Why it should be regarded as religiously neutral when it still uses the (miscal- 
culated) St Jerome date for the birth of Christ as the division escapes me. It is high time 
this irritating fad should be consigned to the limbo of politically correct nonsense. 


Birmingham Richard Tomlinson 
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K. Freitag, P. Funke and M. Haake (eds.), Kult-Politik-Ethnos. Überregionale Heiligtümer 
im Spannungsfeld von Kult und Politik. Kolloquium, Münster, 23.—24. November 2001, 
Historia Einzelschriften 189, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2006, 288 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-08718-6 


The volume is the result of a colloquium held in Münster in 2001 within P. Funke's pro- 
ject ‘Politische und wirtschaftliche Funktionen überregionaler Heiligtümer’ concerning reli- 
gion under three headings: creating, legitimating and criticising rule and power, focusing 
on supra-local sanctuaries. The social and political importance of supra-regional cults can 
be demonstrated on different levels: ethne, based on the construction of common descent 
and historical identity based on common rituals, amphictyonies, and great cult-federations 
of panhellenic dimension. The contributions follow various methodological and theoretical 
approaches. 

The editors give a short introduction (pp. 6-16), while a broader theoretical approach 
is provided by C. Ulf (‘Anlässe und Formen von Festen mit überlokaler Reichweite in vor- 
und früharchaischer Zeit. Wozu dient der Blick in ethnologisch-anthropologische Litera- 
tur?’, pp. 17-42). He investigates the social significance of feasting to show basic structures 
in social life from the Geometric to the Archaic period. Ulf focuses on anthropological 
models as an ‘Analyseinstrumentarium’ to build up complementary evidence to ancient 
sources. Thus he is following the model of feasts in Big-Man societies built up in ethnology 
with special reference to Hayden! — that the feasts, themselves ritualised, and not the reli- 
gious cults were central integrative actions in social life. Hence, cult should only have been 
one of the elements in the broader context of the Greek festivals. Against such a view one 
must remember the fundamental study of Durkheim,” stressing religious praxis and cultic 
ritual as the foundations of social relationship. One cannot agree with UIfs opinion that 
aristocratic elites were not involved in the introduction of the supra-regional sanctuaries.’ 

Ulf emphasise the regional differences which must be considered when investigating 
these early periods of Greek society and denies a direct continuity in the development from 
Mycenaean Greece through the so-called Dark Ages to Archaic societies. However, there 
were continuities from the post-palatial LH IIIC period to Archaic Greece in the process of 
the transformation of the Mycenaean world into the Protogeometric and Geometric one 
(Protogeometric pottery seems now to start around 1100 BC). There is cult continuity, at 
least in the sanctuary of Artemis Elaphebolos near Kalapodi, which played a central role 
in Phocaea and beyond. Olympia started as a cult for Zeus of regional importance after 


' B. Hayden, “The Fabulous Feasts: A Prolegomenon to the Importance of Feasting’. In 
M. Dietler and B. Hayden (eds.), Feasts. Archaeological and Ethnographic Perspectives on Food, Politics, 
and Power (Washington/London 2001), 23-64. 

? E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York 1965). 

? Against this, see E. Stein-Hölkeskamp, Adelskultur und Polisgesellschaft. Studien zum griechi- 
schen Adel in archaischer und klassischer Zeit (Stuttgart 1989), 104; C. Morgan, Athletes and Oracles: 
The Transformation of Olympia and Delphi in the Eighth Century B.C. (Cambridge 1990); E. Alram- 
Stern and G. Nightingale (eds.), Keimelion. Elitenbildung und elitärer Konsum von der mykenischen 
Palastzeit bis zur homerischen Epoche (Vienna 2007); B. Hildebrandt, Damos und Basileus. Untersu- 
chungen zu Sozialstrukturen in den Dunklen Jahrhunderten Griechenlands (Munich 2007). 
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1100 BC; the question of possible continuities or direct memory of the Bronze Age past 
from LH IIIC middle and late is still in discussion for other cult places also.‘ 

P. Siewert’s contribution (‘Kultische und politische Organisationsformen im frühen 
Olympia und seiner Umgebung’, pp. 43-54) focuses on the interpretation of four inscrip- 
tions and convincingly analyses the far-reaching diplomatic and political influence which 
Elis was able to build up because of the panhellenic sanctuary and its festivals. He demon- 
strates the close relations between political and cult authorities. 

C. Antonetti (‘Die Rolle des Artemisions von Korkyra in archaischer Zeit: Lokale und 
überregionale Perspektiven’, pp. 55-72) studies the role of Corcyra in the west of the Greek 
world, primarily from archaeological and iconographic perspectives, and its historical impli- 
cations. 

C. Auffahrt (“Das Heraion von Argos oder das Heraion der Argolis? Religion im Prozeß 
der Polisbildung’, pp. 73-88) gives a new interpretation of the Hera cult: that the creation 
of the monumental sanctuary in the 8th century BC had stressed the claim to superiority 
of Argos, then still in the process of developing into an urban centre, against the old poleis 
in the eastern Argive plain and their claim for power in the Argolis (Mykene, Tiryns). 

B. Linke (‘Zeus als Gott der Ordnung. Religiöse Autorität im Spannungsfeld von über- 
regionalen Überzeugungen und lokalen Kulten am Beispiel der Zeuskulte im archaischen 
Griechenland’, pp. 89-119) is not convincing in his conclusion that the enormous number 
of local and regional cults of Zeus did not allow the god to be used for legitimating rule 
and identity. (He contradicts himself on p. 113 with n. 104.) The hierarchisation of the 
sacral power of the gods should have been in contrast to the social plurality in the Archaic 
polis. However, Zeus as a polis god would have provided the notion of superiority in the 
concurring network of polis states. Sometimes Linke's complex formulations ( Parzellierung 
seiner Verehrung in den Kultspektren der Poleis’, ‘hierarchisierte Einhegung sozialer 
Kräfte’, etc.) just garb long-established knowledge in new clothing. However, the question 
of why Zeus, the main guardian of human and divine law and of world order, did not 
become a polis god is worth raising. It seems that the omnipotent Zeus as a general and 
panhellenic divine cult did not function as a central and specific element of identity for a 
polis population. 


^ Cf W.-D. Heilmeyer (ed.), Mythos Olympia. Kult und Spiele (Munich 2012); H. Kyrieleis, 
Anfänge und Frühzeit des Heiligtums von Olympia: Die Ausgrabungen am Pelopion 1987-1996 (Berlin 
2006), 61; B. Eder: Argolis, Lakonien Messenien. Vom Ende der mykenischen Palastzeit bis zur Einwan- 
derung der Dorier (Vienna 1998); ‘Die Anfänge von Elis und Olympia: Zur Siedlungsgeschichte der 
Landschaft Elis am Übergang von der Spätbronze- zur Früheisenzeit’. In V. Mitsopoulos-Leon (ed.), 
Forschungen in der Peloponnes. Akten des Symposions anläßlich der Feier ‘100 Jahre Österreichisches 
Archäologisches Institut Athen’ (Athens 2001), 233-43; Die submykenischen und protogeometrischen 
Gräber von Elis (Athens 2001); ‘Die spätbronze- und früheisenzeitliche Keramik’. In Kyrieleis, 
Anfänge (above), 141-246; J. Maran and A. Papadimitriou, ‘Forschungen im Stadtgebiet von Tiryns 
1999-2002. Bericht zu den Ausgrabungen im Stadtgebiet Nordost’. AA 1 (2006), 99-133; C. Mor- 
gan, Isthmia VIII: The Late Bronze Age Settlement and Early Iron Age (Princeton 1999); R.C.S. Felsch, 
"Opferhandlungen des Alltagslebens im Heiligtum der Artemis Elaphebolos von Hyampolis in den 
Phasen SH IIC - Spätgeometrisch’. Aegaeum 22 (2001), 193—98. For a general discussion, see P. 
Pakkanen, “The Relations between Continuity and Change in Dark Age Greck Religion. A Meth- 
odological Study’. Opuscula Atheniensia 25-26 (2000-01), 71-88. 
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J. Mylonopoulos (‘Von Helike nach Tainaron und von Kalaureia nach Samikon: 
Amphiktyonische Heiligtümer des Poseidonios auf der Peloponnes’, pp. 121-56); focuses 
on the question of why Poseidon did not become a polis deity, although he was thought to 
be the origin of cities and tribes. He became the favoured god of cult associations, amphic- 
tyonies, especially on the Peloponnese. Mylonopoulos stresses that the members of these 
associations in the Archaic period had no political aims; however, all four amphictyonies 
underlined their non-Doric identity, thus influencing identities and politics. In the Late 
Classical period the League of Kalaureia was the first of these associations of Poseidon sanc- 
tuaries to gain political importance. 

T. Corsten (‘Stammes- und Bundeskulte in Akarnanien’, pp. 157—68) uses archaeologi- 
cal, literary and epigraphic sources to investigate the main sanctuary in Akarnania. The 
temple of Apollo Aktios became the central cult from 216 BC after western Akarnania had 
been freed from Epirote rule. Because of this, the polis of Anaktorion, a Corinthian colony 
to which the sanctuary belonged, was incorporated into the Akarnanian ethnos. In former 
times, the central sanctuary was that of Zeus Stratios in eastern Akarnania which had come 
under Aetolian domination. 

N. Luraghi (‘Messenische Kulte und messenische Identität in hellenistischer Zeit’, 
pp. 169-96) investigates the historical background of three cults in Messene. The cults of 
the city goddess Messene and of Asclepius were new creations after the end of the Spartan 
domination and created and strengthened a new Messenian identity, but did not gain 
broader significance. The sanctuary of Artemis Limnatis was temporarily under Spartan 
control and disputed between the two states. 

A. Chaniotis (‘Heiligtümer überregionaler Bedeutung auf Kreta’, pp. 197-210) studies 
extra-urban sanctuaries on Crete as an instrument for establishing regional hierarchies 
between Cretan poleis. They were lying near the frontiers of the polis states and gave legiti- 
mation to territorial claims; subordinate poleis had to offer sacrifices in the sanctuaries of 
the dominant state. Chaniotis’s special case studies of the institutional, social, legal and 
economic aspects consider sanctuaries of supra-regional importance, those of Hermes 
Kedrites, Zeus Idaios and Zeus Diktaios (the last did not belong to a polis but existed on 
holy land). These sanctuaries had great importance in the context of the rituals of the 
ephebes of several cities. 

K. Freitag (‘Ein Schiedsvertrag zwischen Halos und Thebai in Delphi. Überlegungen 
zum Wirkzusammenhang zwischen Kult und Politik im Thessalischen Koinon des 2. Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr.’, pp. 211-37) analyses the arbitration decree of Makon between the two 
poleis, Halos and Thebai Phthiotides, both in Achaea Phthiotis but now members of the 
Thessalian League. The inscriptions of the decree were ordered to be erected in Delphi, in 
Larissa in the sanctuary of Apollo Kerdoios, in Thebai in the sanctuary of Athena Polias, 
and in Halos in the sanctuary of Artemis Panachia. The modalities for the erection of 
the four stelae are to be interpreted as a political act with a clear ideological message. 
It provided a self-representation of the Achaean poleis within the Thessalian League and of 
their political and religious structures. 


> See J. Mylonopoulos, Heiligtümer und Kulte auf der Peloponnes (Liege 2003). 
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A. Hupfloher (‘Kaiserkult in einem überregionalen Heiligtum: das Beispiel Olympia’, 
pp. 239-64) studies the political significance of the Imperial cult in Olympia, which was 
under direct Elian control. It was part of the self-representation and political positioning 
within Roman rule. The Achaean League participated in the cult praxis of this cult of 
loyalty in Olympia too for political reasons and the panhellenic importance of the place. 

H.-C. Schneider (“Der Schrein des Iupiter Latiaris und der Hain der Diana Nemorensis: 
Überlegungen zur überregionalen Funktion von Heiligtümern im frühen Latium’, pp. 265- 
80) tries to use the models and methodological approaches developed for the Greek world in 
Italy. He investigates two sanctuaries in Latium, that of Iupiter Latiaris and of Diana Nemo- 
rensis in the territory of ancient Alba Longa, which played a dominant role in Latium during 
the Early Iron Age. The sanctuaries had political and cultic importance for the whole of 
Latium and for the inner structure of the Latin League. The distribution of meat at the 
festival of Iupiter Latiaris showed the political hierarchy of the 30 members of the League. 

The aim of the project and of the published colloquium was to leave behind the polis- 
orientated research on which studies in the tradition of de Polignac and Alcock and 
Osborne? were focused. Important aspects of the theme of the colloquium are already 
mentioned in Morgan's studies.” De Polignac’s bipolar model (city sanctuary vs rural cult 
place) is definitively buried here. The different contributions in this publication emphasise 
and demonstrate the different levels of identity, creation of identity and integration into 
identities, all connected with cult and ritual not only on the local, but especially on the 
supra-local and supra-regional dimension of the Greek world from the Archaic? to the 
Hellenistic and even Roman imperial times. The book provides an important perspective 
for our understanding of the political and social dimension of the great sanctuaries and 
festivals in the Greek world. 


University of Klagenfurt Karl Strobel 


A. Giovannini, Les relations entre Etats dans la Grèce antique: du temps d’Homere à 
l'intervention romaine (ca. 700—200 av. J.-C.), Historia Einzelschriften 193, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 446 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-08953-1 


Giovannini has produced work of the highest quality since the 1970s, especially after an 
excellent start with his study Untersuchungen über die Natur und die Anfänge der bun- 
desstaatlichen Sympolitie in Griechenland (Gottingen 1971). Now, at the time of his retire- 
ment, as he informs to us on p. 13, after 40 years devoted to the ancient world, he offers 
us all the experience and empeireia acquired during his career. 


* F. de Polignac: La naissance de la cite grecque: cultes, espace et société aux VIIIe-VIIe siècles av. 
J.-C. (Paris 1984); Cults, Territory, and the Origins of the Greek City State (Chicago 1995); S.E. 
Alcock and R. Osborne, Placing the Gods: Sanctuaries and Sacred Space in Ancient Greece (Oxford 
1994). 

7 C. Morgan (as n. 3 above); and 'Ethnicity and Early Greek States: Historical and material Per- 
spectives’. Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 37 (1991), 31-63. 

* See also C. Ulf (ed.), Wege der Genese griechischer Identität: Die Bedeutung der früharchaischen 
Zeit (Berlin 1996). 
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As can be appraised from the ‘Bibliographie Generale’ (p. 18), a study of the relation- 
ships among the Greek states from the 8th to the 2nd century BC is justified by the lack of 
publications. The usually reference is V. Martin, published in 1940!! V. Ehrenberg, The 
Greek State (London 1960) is the last panoramic monograph. 

G. divides his monograph into five parts, each of which contains a summary as a very 
useful starting point. The first two of them establish the general context of Greek interstate 
activity. Part I (pp. 19-82) deals with social relationships among Greeks by focusing on the 
main common traces of their identity: the polis and panhellenic sanctuaries. This frame 
contributes to the appearance of two moral principles: cvyyévew and evepyecia. Having 
established the political framework, in Part II (pp. 83-136) G. describes patterns by paying 
attention to city-state, tyranny, dynasty and monarchy. He also includes a special place for 
the ethnos, which is identified with territory and people. After a description of institutions, 
G. provides two contrary sides of the Greek way of live: we can see the contrast between 
Parts III (pp. 137-218), on warfare, and IV (pp. 219-343), on agreements between states, 
as a very practical proposal to leave behind the old axiom of Herodotus, who established 
the study of a war as the main theme in historiography. Thus, as G. shows us (pp. 224-30), 
a rich terminology beyond the well-known sip&vn demonstrates the variety of forms of rela- 
tions between states. Discussion is accompanied by a helpful selection of Greek inscriptions 
related to treaties (pp. 249-89) and conventions (pp. 316-43). He gives them in transla- 
tion — with a brief commentary — to reach a broad range of scholars. The last part (pp. 345— 
409) treats ‘Les systemes d’Etats’, where ‘system’ ought to be understood as forms of asso- 
ciation: political and religious leagues, confederations, etc. G. centres mainly on the 
principles of Üysuovix, copyayia and 20voc, again, in the configuration of these ‘systems’, 
some of them are included in Chapter 2 (pp. 369-409), a short catalogue of the most rec- 
ognised hegemonies and confederations, beginning with the Greek UN: the Delphic 
Amphictyony. 

The analysis is closed by an appendix on ‘La Question Homérique’ (pp. 411-26), on 
which G. adds ‘pour l'étude des relations entre Grecs et des valeurs qui les regissaient, les 
poèmes homériques sont d'une importance capitale (p. 411). This assertion is unquestion- 
able, since Homeric poems were the Greek compilation of knowledge. However, in my 
opinion, other literary sources should have to be considered equally: in particular Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, the political ^óyo: of Isocrates and the speeches of Demosthenes. 

Here is my only criticism: though G. (p. 13) declares he will pay attention both to liter- 
ary and epigraphic evidence, the truth is that he tends to give more weight to inscriptions 
— certainly on p. 16 G. says that he will take ‘avec prudence les sources littéraires". A lot of 
literary references can be found in the footnotes as support to the discussion. Nonetheless, 
authors such as Demosthenes — in a time of change for relationships between Greeks and 
hegemonies — should have been studied in depth, though with evident criticism and care. 
Even in the first section of the index, 'sources littéraires do not include all references to 
Greek authors: for Demosthenes, for example, citations to Leptines, Philippica III and For 
the Freedom of Rhodians are collected, but On the Crown will be found in note 23 of p. 236. 
On the contrary, the selection of words in the section ‘Index général’ is excellently detailed 


! La vie internationale dans la Grèce des cités, 6e-4e s. av. J.-C. (Paris/Geneva 1940). 
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and very useful for navigating the book. Likewise, an ordered final compilation of the wide 
bibliography employed would have been welcome. 

These considerations apart, the work shows a didactic perspective and fresh expression 
that does not lessen the quality of the research. The development of the subjects allows for 
the necessary chronological approach expressed in the title without falling into a traditional 
historicist periodisation. In sum, G.’s study will be an essential work of reference for the 
next decades and a worthy legacy to the trajectory of his scholarship. 


University of Zaragoza Jose Vela Tejada 


D.M. Gwynn (ed.), A.H.M. Jones and the Later Roman Empire, Brill’s Series on the Early 
Middle Ages 15, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, xvi+281 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04- 
16383-6 / ISSN 1386-4165 


This book developed from a seminar series held in Oxford in 2004 to mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the publication of Jones’s magisterial Later Roman Empire.‘ Oxford scholars 
make up half the contributors, although Jones himself spent much of working life at 
Cambridge and University College London (after completing his undergraduate degree at 
Oxford). 

Section I, “The Man & the Historian’, with chapters by A. Sarantis (‘Arnold Hugh 
Martin Jones (1904-1970)’, P. Garnsey (‘Writing the Late Roman Empire: Method and 
Sources’) and S. Rebenich (‘Jones and Continental Scholarship’), deals with Jones’s per- 
sonal biography, scholarly and political influences, and methods as an historian. Section II, 
“The Later Roman Empire’, consists mostly of chapters devoted to specific topics within 
Jones’s work, including “The Role of the Emperor’ (M. Whitby), ‘Running the Empire: 
Bureaucrats, Curials and Senators’ (P. Heather), ‘Law and Justice in the Later Roman 
Empire’ (C. Humfress), ‘A.H.M. Jones and the Army of the Fourth Century’ (R. Tomlin), 
‘A.H.M. Jones and “The Cities”: 1964-2004’ (L. Lavan), Jones and the Late Roman 
Economy’ (B. Ward-Perkins) and ‘Idle Mouths and Solar Haloes — Jones and the Conver- 
sion of Europe’ (D. Gwynn). These offer detailed analyses of Jones's work and views on 
these topics, how he was influenced by or radically departed from previous work, his meth- 
odologies on particular topics, and how interpretations have changed since his time. More 
general summations of Jones's work and influence are offered in concluding chapters by 
A. Cameron (‘A.H.M. Jones and the End of the Ancient World’) and W. Liebeschuetz 
(‘Afterword: A.H.M. Jones and the Later Roman Empire’). 

Many contributors emphasise and analyse Jones's focus on primary sources, perhaps at 
the expense of secondary, although a number question whether Jones in fact ignored con- 
temporary and past secondary scholarship to the extent he claimed in his book. Jones's 
scholarly heritage is explored, in particular his relationship to the work of M.I. Rostovtzeff, 
who had pioneered the writing of ancient social and economic history. The book sets Jones 
in the context of his time, especially his work in the British wartime public service, and 
scholarship in a world without photocopiers, electronic databases, and modern archaeology. 


! The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social Economic and Administrative Survey (Oxford 
1964). 
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A number of writers point to his focus on primary sources as one central reason why his 
work has endured amid changes in modern political climate and interpretative frameworks. 
He was unlike other writers, now more outmoded, who deeply reflected their political 
context — such as Rostovtzeff, writing in the aftermath of the Russian Revolution; T. Frank, 
reflecting a mid-20th-century dread of totalitarianism; and A. Piganiol, equating 5th- and 
20th-century Germanic invasions. However, the story of Jones’s life suggests a subtle influ- 
ence of his left-leaning social democratic background — as well as his personal experience 
working for the British government — on his interest in and comparatively ‘cheerful’ (Ward- 
Perkins, p. 193) assessment of late antique state administration. 

A number of chapters note, and even gently chide Jones for, his omission of archaeological 
evidence from all but a very few isolated pages of his long work (Garnsey, p. 34, Tomlin, 
p- 158, and, more extensively, Lavan and Ward-Perkins) and its possible reasons in view of 
the fact that Jones did have archaeological experience carly in his career (Sarantis). These writ- 
ers point out that, although such crucial archaeological advances as the classification and 
dating of ARS by Hayes in 1972, systematic amphora studies, and extensive landscape sur- 
veys, lay in the future, some significant archaeological evidence — especially for urban and 
ecclesiastical buildings — was already available in 1964 for Jones to use. But the 1960s were 
yet to see any regular integration of archaeological findings with historical writing, as pointed 
out by Liebeschuetz in a quiet footnote, or the development of much of modern (compara- 
tively reliable) archaeological excavation, dating or analytic methods — including the use of 
ecofactual data, underwater archaeology, new excavation and survey techniques, and the 
classification and dating of many late antique and early mediaeval fine and coarsewares. 

While some chapters are more critical than others, the book is overall a tribute, and its 
central message is that Jones’s book was ‘fons et origo’ (Garnsey, p. 38) of work on both late 
antiquity and the social and administrative history of the Roman empire, which ‘remains 
the essential starting point, and still quite often has the last word’ (Tomlin, p. 163). Above 
all, Jones was responsible for opening the field of late antique studies, freed from the 
shadow of a particular ‘Grand Theory of Decline’ (Ward-Perkins, p. 193), although he did, 
as Cameron points out, implicitly engage with some contemporary theories of decline. 
Gibbon had set the scene with his analogy of the empire as a living organism brought to 
death by ‘a slow and secret poison [introduced] into the vitals of the Empire’; Jones’s con- 
temporaries perpetuated this analogy of an ageing organism for whom death was inevitable, 
framing their pictures of the Late Empire within concepts such as ‘the empire as a tired old 


man’, ‘it no longer had the vitality to resist’, 


succumbing to ‘a cancer in the flesh of 
society” and the famous ‘Elle a été assassinée’. Jones moved scholarship away from such 
insidiously teleological metaphors to an evidence-based examination of late antiquity which 


unleashed a new era in post-classical studies. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne Tamara Lewit 


2 G.C. Brauer, The Age of the Soldier Emperors (Park Ridge, NJ 1975), chapter 6 title. 

? S. Perowne, The End of the Roman World (London 1966), 156. 

^ F.W. Walbank, The Awful Revolution: The Decline of the Roman Empire in the West (Liverpool 
1969), 41. 

5 A. Piganiol, L'Empire Chrétien (325-395) (Paris 1972), 466. 
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W.V. Harris (ed.), The Monetary System of the Greeks and Romans, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford 2008, xiv+330 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-923335-9. 


A conference on the nature of ancient money, organised by the Center for the Ancient 
Mediterranean at Columbia University in April 2005, spurred the appearance of this vol- 
ume. W.V. Harris should be given full credit for bringing together papers covering so 
wide a range of the most disputed and controversial problems of ancient economic, numis- 
matic and monetary history. As he confesses in the Preface (p. v), facilitating debate rather 
than achieving a false scholarly harmony was his main concern. In this sense, the book 
undoubtedly adds fuel to the fire and provides interested readers with rich material for 
reflection. 

There are 13 contributions, presented as consecutive chapters and written by specialists 
from various European countries as well as the United States. It starts with extremely 
useful Introduction by Harris (pp. 1-11), who characterises the modern state of research 
of the problems at the centre of the volume and offers brief survey of each chapter, 
five Greek and seven Roman. Chapter 13 by W. Scheidel ("The Divergent Evolution of 
Coinage in Eastern and Western Eurasia’, pp. 267-86) gives a comparative analysis of two 
coin systems originating in the West (Greek-Lydian and Roman) and the East (China) 
and explores reasons for “divergent monetary development at the opposite ends of the 
Eurasian land mass’ (p. 268). 

Chapter 1 by J.H. Kroll ("The Monetary Use of Weighed Bullion in Archaic Greece’, 
pp. 12-37) summarises to some extent his existing work on the pre-coin use of precious 
metals in ancient Greek society. Having put together all relevant narrative and archaeo- 
logical evidence, Kroll draws a convincing and detailed picture of the gradual transition 
to coin use in the Greek poleis of western Asia Minor, mainland Greece and Magna 
Grecia. 

D.M. Schaps ("What Was Money in Ancient Greece?’, pp. 38-48) defends the tradi- 
tional view of Greek money, arguing that the Greek perception of all-purpose money meant 
above all and exclusively a coin. Schaps draws a clear distinction with Kroll’s ideas on the 
role of bullion in the economy of Archaic and Classical Greece. Another important point is 
his claim of the rarity of token coinage until the second half of the 2nd century BC, which 
goes rather against the mainstream of most recent research and clearly shows that this 
debate still has a long way to go. 

R. Seaford (‘Money and Tragedy’, pp. 49-65) continues the study of the impact mon- 
etisation made on the spiritual and cultural life of early Greek society, taking it a step fur- 
ther as regards emergence of the Athenian tragedy. Investigating development of the polis 
festivals under the tyrants and their financing, Seaford demonstrates how the evolution of 
these events could have been facilitated by the use of money. In his view “unprecedented 
isolation of the tragic tyrant ... expresses autonomous power conferred by money on the 
individual who possesses it’ (p. 64). 

The main aim of the Chapter 4 by E.E. Cohen (‘Elasticity of Money Supply in Athens’, 
pp. 66-83) is to show that Moses Finley’s views on the primitivism of the ancient econ- 
omy, reflected in the alleged absence of the credit instruments and institutions, is ‘demon- 
strably untrue’ (p. 67). On the basis of narrative and epigraphic sources, Cohen analyses 
the structure of money supply in Athens and quite convincingly demonstrates that banks 
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(Athenian trapezai) were playing an active and important role in credit creation and ‘thus 
“money” beyond the available supply of precious metals’ (p. 77). 

The pervasive role of coinage in the process of the creation and consolidation of the 
political and economical institutions of the Ptolemaic state is at the centre of Chapter 5 by 
J.G. Manning (‘Coinage as “Code” in Ptolemaic Egypt’, pp. 84-111). In this multifaceted 
study, Manning characterises coinage as one of the main instruments the Ptolemies used 
to combine the ancient agrarian economy of Egypt with new Greek bureaucratic and fiscal 
institutions, as well as with the political and ideological reality of the new-born Hellenistic 
state. 

The Roman section of the volume contains chapters of two kinds, first of all those that 
explore various theoretical and methodological questions of Roman monetary history. 
Here, use of implements worked out in modern economic studies for the evaluation of 
monetary and economic processes in antiquity is not unusual. 

D.B. Hollander concentrates on the analysis of money supply in the Late Republic, 
successfully applying to that the Quantity Theory of Money as well as Demand Theory 
(‘The Demand for Money in the Late Roman Republic’, pp. 112-36). Chapter 7 by D. 
Kessler and P. Temin (‘Money and Prices in the Early Roman Empire’, pp. 137-59) 
examines the role of money as a standard of value and, based on a study of wheat prices 
and their statistical estimation, argues for the existence of market integration and conse- 
quently wide monetisation across the Roman empire. E. Lo Cascio (‘The Function of 
Gold Coinage in the Monetary Economy of the Roman Empire’, pp. 160-73) demon- 
strates that, in terms of value, gold coinage constituted the majority of coins in circulation 
and investigates the reasons for this as well as the consequences for better understanding 
how the Roman monetary system functioned. Finally, Harris (“The Nature of Roman 
Money’, pp. 174-207) offers an impressive essay on the important role credit and non- 
cash payments played in the Roman economy. 

The other sort of paper is represented by contributions devoted to specific regional 
studies whose results can to some extent be extrapolated to more general conclusions. 
J. Andreau (‘The Use and Survival of Coins and of Gold and Silver in the Vesuvian 
Cities’, pp. 208-25) conducts an accurate and masterful analysis of coin finds mostly 
from Pompeii, taking into consideration data on the role played by precious metals and 
banks in the monetary circulation of the Romans. P. van Minnen (‘Money and Credit in 
Roman Egypt’, pp. 226-41) restores details of the economic development of Egypt in 
the 1st-6th centuries AD, thoroughly investigating land leases. C. Katsari (“The Moneti- 
zation of Rome’s Frontier Provinces’, pp. 242-66) makes a reassessment of the tradi- 
tional view of the role Roman troops played in the monetisation of the provinces, putting 
in first place the process of urbanisation as the main engine stimulating heavy use of 
coinage. 

Thers is a small but useful index (pp. 323-30). To sum up, the book represents a well 
thought out and balanced piece of work. Its controversial character precisely reflects the 
modern state of affairs in the study of ancient monetary history, but with its appearance, 
we have undoubtedly moved much closer to the correct understanding of what ancient 
money was. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 
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H. Heinen (ed.), Redaktion J. Deißler, Menschenraub, Menschenhandel und Sklaverei in 
antiker und moderner Perspektive, Ergebnisse das Mitarbeitertreffens des Akademie- 
vorhabens Forschungen zur antiken Sklaverei (Mainz, 10. Oktober 2006), Forschun- 
gen zur antiken Sklaverei 37, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2008, xii+220 pp., 9 
tabls. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-09077-3 


Mit dem vorliegenden Sammelband geht der Leiter des Forschungsprojekts zur antiken 
Sklaverei der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur (Mainz, Deutschland), Heinz 
Heinen, einen neuen Weg: Er sucht bewusst den Gegenwartsbezug mit dem Argument, 
‘dass Menschenraub, Menschenhandel und Zwangsarbeit als brennende Probleme der heu- 
tigen Gesellschaften in den Vordergrund politischer und wissenschaftlicher Debatten 
getreten sind’ (S. 2). Es wäre, so Heinen in seiner programmatischen Einleitung, ‘ein schw- 
erer Fehler, die antike Sklaverei aus ihrem universal-historischen Kontext und der Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte unfreier Arbeit herauszulösen und auf eine rein altertumswissenschaftliche 
Perspektive zu beschränken’ (S. 3). (Aus diesem Grund wurde am 14. 10. 2008 ein weiteres 
Mitarbeiter- Treffen zum Thema 'Kindersklaven — Sklavenkinder’ veranstaltet). Diese Aktu- 
aliit des human trafficking zeigt sich zumindest zweifach. Zum einen betont Annette 
von Schmiedeberg in ‘Menschenhandel — ein Bericht aus der staatsanwaltlichen Praxis’ 
(S. 9-19), dass der Handel mit Menschen heute 'gemeinsam mit dem Drogen- und 
Waffenhandel [...] zu den ertragreichsten Geschäften des organisierten Verbrechens’ 
(S. 12) zählt. Anderseits werden hier auch Phänomene berücksichtigt, die teilweise im 
Altertum und im Mittelalter in vergleichbarer Form nachweisbar sind, wie Frauen- und 
Kinderhandel sowie Gewaltmaßnahmen bei der Anwerbung und Beförderung von Per- 
sonen, die zu Prostitution und anderen Bescháftigungen sowie zur Sklaverei gezwungen 
werden. Lediglich die Entnahme von Kórperorganen stellt ein Novum dar. Zweifellos 
schafft diese Abhandlung eine Folie, die das bessere Verständnis konstanter anthropologis- 
cher Handlungsmuster und zeitspezifischer Eigenart fördert. Während von Schmiedeberg 
als Staatsanwältin um praktische Lösungsversuche zur ‘Bekämpfung des Menschenhandels’ 
bemüht ist, befassen sich die sieben weiteren Autoren und Autorinnen mit altertumswis- 
senschaftlichen und rechtshistorischen Fragen. Die Zeitspanne dieser Beiträge erstreckt sich 
vom Alten Orient bis in die Spätantike und rezeptionsgeschichtlich bis ins 19. Jahrhundert. 
Die einzelnen Analysen und Aspekte konzentrieren sich auf Menschen- und Brautraub, 
Sklaven- und Frauenhandel sowie auf Massendeportationen von Kriegsgefangenen. Dabei 
zeigt sich, dass zwar bei den meisten Recherchen die Sklaverei im Zentrum steht, dass aber 
auch von Raub und Handel mit freien Personen, also Bürgern, Kolonen und Kindern die 
Rede ist. Die Quellenkategorien reichen von Mythologie, Historiographie und Poesie über 
Epigraphik und Papyrologie zu antiken Rechtstexten, keilschriftlichen und anderen 
Urkunden des Alten Orients bis hin zur Historienmalerei des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Karl-Wilhelm Welwei belegt in seinem Beitrag mit assyrischen und hethitischen Texten 
die Omnipräsenz von ‘Menschenraub und Deportationen in frühen Kulturen’ (S. 21-43) 
und stellt Querverbindungen zur griechisch-römischen Antike und zu den westafrikanis- 
chen 'Sklavenfanggesellschaften' (S. 23-25) her. Dabei beruft sich Welwei auf die Dahomey- 
Krieger, deren genozidartiger Menschenhandel für europäische Sklavenhändler Vorausset- 
zungen schuf, ‘den wachsenden Bedarf in den Plantagen der Neuen Welt’ (S. 24) zu 
befriedigen. Josef Fischers Analyse von ‘Sklaverei und Menschenhandel im mykenischen 
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Griechenland’ (S. 45-84) geht von der ethnischen Herkunft der Personen auf den Linear 
B-Tafeln aus. Seinen Textinterpretationen zufolge lassen sich Menschenraub und Handel 
mit unfreien Frauen und möglicherweise Kindern nachweisen. Mit Hilfe von Arbeitshy- 
pothesen wird dabei versucht, den Wissensstand über die mykenische Sozialordnung und 
Arbeitswelt zu erweitern. Auf ein quellenmäßig besser abgesichertes Terrain führt Andrea 
Binsfelds Untersuchung zu ‘Menschenhandel — Frauenhandel’ (S. 85-98). Auf der Basis 
von Papyrusurkunden und antiker Romanliteratur sucht und findet die Autorin historische 
Parallelen und strukturelle Muster des Frauenhandels. Dabei stehen kommerzielle Interes- 
sen der Sklavenhändler, die Anwendung von Gewalt gegenüber Frauen und alternative 
weibliche Arbeitsbereiche neben der Prostitution im Zentrum ihrer Forschungen. Zutref- 
fend betont Binsfeld, dass ‘wirtschaftliche Not [...] eine der Grundvoraussetzungen für den 
Frauenhandel’ (S. 97) bilde. In seinen epigraphisch-onomastischen Forschungen ‘Zur 
Herkunft der römischen Sklaven’ (S. 99-130) formuliert Heikki Solin seine bekannte 
These, ‘dass die Präsenz fremder Sklaven in Rom weit bis in die Kaiserzeit reichte’ (S. 130). 
Seines Erachtens impliziere das den Schluss, für Verschleppung, Kriegsgefangenschaft, 
Kinder- und Frauenraub seien orientalische und griechische Sklavenhändler verantwortlich. 
Doch der Autor warnt vor einer unreflektierten Ableitung der historischen Zusammen- 
hänge allein aus dem Namensmaterial, das eine Herkunft aus der Fremde suggeriert. Der 
rechtlichen und ökonomischen Thematik über den wissentlichen Verkauf von Freien und 
über das beanspruchte Herrenrecht widmet sich Inge Kroppenberg in “Wirtschaftshis- 
torische Aspekte des plagium von der späten Republik bis Konstantin’ (S. 131-56). Die 
Rechtshistorikerin untersucht dabei vor allem die römischen ‘ökonomischen Rahmenbed- 
ingungen [...] im Hinblick auf die Sklavenwirtschaft und den Sklavenbestand’ (S. 146—47). 
Anhand zweier epistulae von Sidonius Apollinaris (5. 19) und Augustinus (10*, 24*) 
beschäftigt sich Oliver Schipp mit dem ‘Raub freier Menschen in der Spätantike’ (S.157— 
81). Dabei vergleicht er Vorschläge der beiden Autoren in zwei konkreten Fällen von Men- 
schenraub und nennt als Fazit, dass sich Augustinus eine Konfliktlösung von einem neuen 
Gesetz erwartet, während der gallische Bischof im Fall eines Mädchenraubes einen ‘aufer- 
gerichtlichen Vergleich’ empfiehlt. Mit der Interpretation von Gemälden eines französis- 
chen Historienmalers liefert Johannes Deißler, ‘Realitätsgetreues Abbild oder künstlerische 
Interpretation eines römischen Sklavenverkaufs? Zu Jean-Léon Gérómes Vente d'esclaves à 
Rome (S. 183—94), einen aufschlussreichen Beitrag zur Rezeptionsgeschichte. Der Autor 
verweist nicht nur auf die Ästhetik des Zeitgeschmacks, er dokumentiert anhand zahlreicher 
antiker Texte, die Geröme berücksichtigt, welche Traditionslinien von der Antike in die 
Malerei des 19. Jahrhunderts führen. 

Mit einem ausführlichen Registerteil wird dieser Sammelband abgeschlossen. Er verfügt 
mit seinen komparativen Perspektiven und dem aktuellen Bezug über ein transparentes 
Konzept, das ihn von Buchbindersynthesen unterscheidet. Damit schlägt Heinen eine 
begehbare Brücke von der Antike in die Gegenwart. 


Karl-Franzens-Universität, Graz Ingomar Weiler 
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W. Held, Gergakome. Ein ‘altehrwiirdiges’ Heiligtum im kaiserzeitlichen Karien, Istanbuler 
Forschungen 49, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Istanbul, Ernst Wasmuth 
Verlag, Tübingen 2008, xii+220 pp., 250 figs. and 1 fold-out. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8030- 
1770-3 / ISSN 0723-4333 


Gergakome is situated in the hills south of the Maeander valley and to the east of the Cine 
Cay, the ancient Marsyas river, more or less half way between Alabanda and Hyllarima. Now 
accessible only by tracks, it was on the line of the ancient road that linked those two towns. 

The present study is based on a contour survey and planning of the individual monuments 
and structures carried out by Held in 1994. These comprise a small building identified as a 
temple, several simple fountain houses, a probable stoa, three colossal statues, twice life-size, 
and a number of standing 'stelae'. There are several simple inscriptions, on the temple and on 
various boulders, which record the name Gerga (or Gergas) or more fully Gergakome. 

The structures appear crude and primitive in form, built from relatively large slabs of 
the local gneiss, which is also the material of the statues. Architecturally the most interest- 
ing feature is the roof of the temple, made from slabs supported by a stone ridge beam and 
stone rafters, and which remains intact. 

There are no discernible traces of prolonged habitation; the site is rather a rural sanctuary, 
the stoa and its adjacent structure possibly providing accommodation for worshippers. It is 
not surprising that earlier investigators regarded it as ‘archaic’. Gerga is taken to be the deity 
worshipped here, identified by F. Isık as Kubaba — Cybele, the Anatolian nature goddess. 

H.’s book gives a full and detailed account of the visible remains. Gerga/Cybele is 
represented by the statue A which was set up in the open and close to the temple. Statue B, 
not far away, is Apollo, Statue C, some distance to the south, is Dionysos. The rock inscrip- 
tions naming Gerga are taken to mark the boundaries of the religious area. An inscription 
restored as ‘Marsyas’ suggests the sanctuary was concerned with the legend of Apollo and 
Marsyas, brought from the more usual location at Tralles and linked with the local geogra- 
phy and the Marsyas river. 

H. had neither the time nor the resources to carry out an intensive surface survey for 
pottery and other chronologically significant material, nor to conduct any excavations. 
Traces of recent treasure hunter digging did not reveal anything which would serve a dating 
purpose. The only evidence he has for dating the structures, in the face of their primitive 
and apparently unsophisticated appearance, is therefore the letter form of the inscriptions. 
These are carefully made, particularly the word Gergas on the pediment of the temple, with 
the enlarged P placed at the centre under the apex. The form of the alphas and the cursive 
omega clearly indicate a date in the 2nd century AD. M.C. Sahin argued that these inscrip- 
tions could have been added much later on Archaic buildings that had already existed for 
centuries. H., rightly in my opinion, rejects this and argues that the entire sanctuary, at 
least as visible today, dates to the Roman period. 

The letter forms are good sophisticated, educated Greek (plus one which uses good clear 
Latin letter forms). H. believes the sanctuary represents a Carian revival, from its form and 
cult; that the statue A, of Gerga/Cybele, shows a local Carian deity, and probably one on 
which attributes attached in a different material and now lost recalled Cybele and other Ana- 
tolian variants as well as the Ephesian version of her as Artemis. Several questions arise from 
this. Why was this locality chosen for this 2nd-century AD development? Here we are restricted 
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by the total absence of any earlier evidence for the use of the site, religious or otherwise, failing 
a full surface survey or excavation. H. suggests it was developed by the inhabitants of the farm- 
steads in the area, for whom there is evidence — otherwise, one has to look to the main regional 
communities of Alabanda and Hyllarima, both of which are developed, Hellenised towns. 
Why would the local farmers suddenly decide to develop the sanctuary? The primitive and 
quasi-Archaic form of the structures, statues and stelae suggests the unsophisticated world of 
peasants. Alabanda, certainly since Hekatomnid times, used the developed forms of Greek 
architecture, and Hermogenes, perhaps the most famous of Hellenistic architects, is arguably 
from that city. This seems to point to unsophisticated locals as the creators of the sanctuary. 
How, then, the sophisticated relocation of the Marsyas legend, and, above all, the quality of the 
lettering? I would rather suggest that the place is not unsophisticated at all, but that it is a 
deliberate ‘primitive revival’, an attempt to create something that appeared to be venerable. 
The size of the blocks used in the structures and the dimensions of the statues imply more than 
primitive masonry skills, while the nature of the gneiss itself adds to the primitive appearance. 

H. suggests it has a Carian as opposed to a Greek emphasis, an attempt to turn back the 
clock. On the contrary, it seems to me to be a sham archaism, more in the manner of 18th- 
century follies or the poems of Ossian. 

This is an excellent and stimulating publication. H. also gives a survey of other monu- 
ments in the vicinity, a developed Greek watch tower, probably of Hekatomnid date, the 
superb Roman arched bridge over the Marsyas and the related aqueduct system. He looks 
carefully at the evidence for religious revival in the area in the 2nd century AD (and his 
section on the Artemision at Ephesus provides a useful addition to the discussion of that 
sanctuary in the books by Seipel and Ohnesorg reviewed by me in AWE 10 [2011], 410— 
13).’ His inclusion of the Archaic altar at Euromos gives a parallel for the use of tanged 
swallowtail clamps similar to those of the Croesus temple. Above all this study illustrates 
the continuity of religious systems in Anatolia, which embraced together the Greek and 
Hellenised and other communities with a fusing of ideas and beliefs. 


Birmingham Richard Tomlinson 


L.A. Hitchcock, Theory for Classics: A Students Guide, Routledge, London/New York 2008, 
xiv+213 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-45498-8 


‘Classics’, the ancient historian Moses Finley used to declare, ‘is not a subject.” History was 
for historians, archaeology for archaeologists, philology for philologists, and so on. Indeed, 
in these days of specialisation, Classics faculties or departments as they exist in the English- 
speaking world, housing all the different branches of study of the ancient world (the Alter- 
tumswissenschaften) under one roof, could well be regarded as somewhat outdated and artifi- 
cial constructs. Yet, whether actually part of the same department or not (and in continental 
Europe, they often are not), scholars from the various branches of ‘Classics’ until fairly 


' W. Seipel (ed.), Das Artemision von Ephesus (Vienna 2008); A. Ohnesorg, Der Kroisos-Tempel 
(Vienna 2007). 


' G. Watson, "The Man from Syracuse: Moses Finley, 1912-1986’. Sewanee Review 112 (2004), 
131-37. 
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recently did tend to share some fundamental methodological convictions. One of these was 
an aversion to theory, in the sense of models, ideas and insights derived from other disci- 
plines. Born perhaps from a collectively shared background in ‘old-school’ philology with a 
focus on the texts and nothing but the texts, many instinctively distrusted outside influences 
that might ‘distort’ our understanding of the ancient Greek and Roman sources. 

This has now changed. Methodological and theoretical pluriformity is a striking charac- 
teristic of much recent work in the various fields of classical studies (so much so that the 
‘traditional’ method, which eschewed explicit theorising, has simply been redefined as just 
one more approach among the many, perhaps to be labelled positivism, or empiricism). 
One drawback of this otherwise exciting development is that the sheer variety of theoretical 
perspectives on offer can at times be bewildering. Guides like the one written by Louise 
Hitchcock are therefore particularly welcome. Intended as an introduction to theoretical 
perspectives for undergraduates and their teachers in ‘classics and theory’ courses and for 
graduate students looking for new ways to approach their subject, the book is a model of 
clarity. It is divided into two parts, one on ‘foundational thinkers’ (Freud, Marx, Nietzsche, 
de Saussure), another on a wide range of 20th-century sociologists, literary critics and phi- 
losophers, arranged alphabetically, ‘from Adorno to Williams’, as the back cover states. 
Each essay on an individual theorist is introduced by a list of the ‘key concepts’ from his/ 
her oeuvre, which are printed in bold in the text itself, as are the names of other theorists 
also discussed in the volume that crop up along the way, allowing for easy cross-referencing. 
The essays provide brief biographical detail, with a useful emphasis on educational and 
scholarly background, including who was a student of whom, followed by succinct sum- 
maries of the main ideas and theories of the thinker in question. They end with what is 
perhaps their most useful aspect: a range of examples (based on already published research 
in various branches of Classics) and suggestions of how the theoretical framework under 
discussion can lead classical scholars to ask new questions and approach their sources in 
new ways. H.’s writing is always clear and informative, even when the prose of some of her 
subjects decidedly lacks these characteristics, and here her book should prove exceptionally 
valuable in guiding the unsuspecting undergraduate to the admittedly interesting ideas that, 
in their original presentation, all too frequently remain hidden behind a post-modernist fog 
of deliberate obscurity. 

This last point brings me to my main problem with this book: the ‘theory’ in the title 
should be understood very much in the sense of ‘Theory’ as it has dominated literary and 
cultural studies in British and above all North American universities during the last few 
decades, and the selection of theorists decidedly reflects this. The focus is no doubt deliber- 
ate, yet for a book that purports to be a student's guide to theoretical approaches in 'Clas- 
sics’ to lack an entry on Max Weber, whose work initiated a century of debate on the 
ancient city, ancient slavery, the ancient status-structure and the ancient economy, is simply 
unforgivable. There is a whole gamut of theoretical approaches within Classics, primarily 
within ancient history and classical archaeology, and primarily of a sociological and anthro- 
pological character, that would be completely missed by any student guided solely by this 
book. True, Pierre Bourdieu receives an essay, as does Henri Lefebvre, but Karl Polanyi and 
Marcel Mauss, whose theories have been hugely important to the study of ancient society, 
do not. And what of Clifford Geertz, Claude Lévi-Strauss or Anthony Giddens, or the 
economist Douglass North, whose work is currently inspiring a whole generation of eco- 
nomic historians of antiquity? The peculiar focus of the book may also explain some 
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surprising bibliographical omissions, such as the failure to mention G.E.M. de Ste Croix’s 
The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London 1982), E.M. Wood’s Peasant-Citizen 
and Slave: The Foundations of Athenian Democracy (London/New York 1988) or P. Ander- 
son’s Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism (London 1975) in the discussion of the applica- 
tion of Marxist theory in classical studies. Granted, any selection is just that, and is always 
bound to raise complaints about omissions. However, in its current form, the book excludes 
a whole range of theoretical perspectives that could, and in many cases, have already proven 
to be hugely valuable to the study of the ancient world. To add these, while retaining the 
current efficient and didactically sound format, would make the volume even more useful 
to an even broader range of Classics students. An idea for a second edition? 


Ghent University Arjan Zuiderhoek 


A.I. Ivantchik, Am Vorabend der Kolonisation. Das nördliche Schwarzmeergebiet und die Step- 
pennomaden des 8.—7. Jhs. v. Chr. in der klassischen Literaturtradition: Mündliche Über- 
lieferung, Literatur und Geschichte, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Eurasien- 
Abteilung, Institut für Archäologie der Russischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Institut 
für Allgemeine Geschichte der Russischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Zentrum für 
Vergleichende Erforschung der Alten Zivilisationen, Pontus Septentrionalis II, Verlag 
Philipp von Zabern, Mainz, Paleograph Press, Moscow/Berlin 2005, 311 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 5-8952-6014-4 (German); 5-8952-6015-2 (Russian) 


This book is concerned with early Greek literary tradition on the Eurasian nomads, and the 
light this sheds on cultural interaction and Mediterranean perceptions of the Black Sea 
region before Greek settlers set foot on its shores. To date, scholarship has lacked a 
synthetic survey of this early (or ‘pre-colonial’) tradition, although its key themes were 
taken up and perpetuated until late antiquity by writers either oblivious or indifferent to 
more recent reports of nomadic culture. As a study of perceptions, Ivantchik’s book prom- 
ises a timely and necessary complement to the plethora of work dealing with Graeco-bar- 
barian relations in classical literature, notably Herodotus, and the image of the Scythian as 
the quintessential ‘other’ of Greek culture. On closer examination, however, the volume’s 
origins in a Habilitationsschrift of rather different character are palpable. This overarching 
project, a history of the Eurasian nomads in the Early Iron Age conceived through the 
archaeological and textual sources of the Near East, required an historicising approach 
which is not easily reconciled with the study of perceptions one is led to expect from the 
book’s introduction.! 

The book is divided into two parts, discussing literary reflections of the northern nomads 
that go back respectively to the time before and after the Greeks of western Asia Minor 
were exposed to the warring Cimmerians and Scythians who had crossed the Caucasus 
successively from the late 8th century BC. To the earlier period belongs the Homeric 
mention of ‘mare milkers’ and ‘milk eaters’ (Iad 13. 3-6), which attracted a long history 


' The first part of this thesis appeared in A.I. Ivantchik, Kimmerier und Skythen. Kulturhis- 
torische und chronologische Probleme der Archäologie der osteuropäischen Steppen und Kaukasiens in vor- 
und frühskythischer Zeit (Moscow 2001). 
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of scholarly commentary and debate. Ephorus (FGrHist 70 F 42, apud Strabo 7. 3. 9) 
adduced it to demonstrate the existence of a Scythian tribe which enjoyed all the advantages 
of society and statehood supposedly (in the eyes of 4th-century BC rhetorical philosophy) 
attendant on such virtuous practices as vegetarianism, wife-sharing and abstinence from 
‘gainful activities’. Following M.I. Rostovtzeff, who had identified the passage with the same 
idealising tendency in Greek ‘ethnography’ that gave birth to the post-classical Anacharsis 
legend, I. explores in great detail the distortions Ephorus had to inflict on Homer’s verses to 
make them bear out his Scythian utopia. Most importantly, Ephorus interpreted the ethno- 
nym Abioi as an epitheton, a-bioi, of milk eaters (the obscure meaning, roughly ‘self- 
sufficient’, is explained in Nicolaus Damascenus FGrHist 90 F 104), thus breaking up the 
original enumeration of two pairs of peoples (symmetrically ordered by the conjunctions 
te... kai... te...) which describes nomads ethnographically (Hippémolgoi and Glaktophagoi) 
without a hint of idealisation. Echoes in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women (frs. 150, 151 
Merkelbach-West) and in Aeschylus’ Eumenides (700-703) suggest this reading to have 
been current in Classical times, whereas the flaws of Ephorus’ imaginative interpretation 
were already obvious to the Alexandrian commentators Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 

No less confusing is the mention in the Odyssey (11. 14) of the demos and polis of the 
Cimmerians, which is obviously incompatible with the description of nomadic subsistence 
in the //iad and the image of the Cimmerians in the later literature. In contrast to previous 
scholarship, I. sees no need to suspect an interpolation: Homeric epic, as he shows convinc- 
ingly (pp. 64-66), differentiated between two Eurasian peoples — the nomads of the Ziad 
in the north-western Black Sea region and the Cimmerians of the Odyssey on the south- 
western shore, whom the Greeks knew by name only. In their preserved form, the poems 
refer to a time when the Greeks were still unfamiliar with the northern and eastern Black 
Sea, conceiving it (as Strabo 1. 2. 10 indeed says of the ‘contemporaries of Homer’) as a 
part of the great Okeanos. Such a cosmological conception undoubtedly presented a deter- 
rent against northward exploration by Greek sailors and should, at any rate, pre-date the 
earliest Greek pottery from Berezan and Taganrog Bay (no earlier than the 630s BC) as 
well as the earliest Cimmerian inroads into Lydia recorded in Assyrian sources (670s); but 
to infer a terminus ante quem for the Odyssey (as I. does contra W. Burkert and M.L. West) 
seems overly rigid. Only after the demise of the Okeanos myth (as in Herodotus 3. 115, 4. 
45) did the recognition of a clear historical connection and cultural similarity between the 
Cimmerians and the Scythians become plausible to the Greeks. 

The second part of the book looks at textual traditions that arose during the Cimmerian 
and Scythian campaigns in the Near East and presuppose direct contacts between nomads 
and city-dwellers. The relevant Akkadian texts have been dealt with exhaustively by I. and, 
in a more revisionist vein, H. Sauter.” In the Greek sources these events are reflected inter- 
mittently in fragments of contemporary lyric poetry and, from the 5th century BC, in the 
works of Ionian logographers, who drew on local traditions. I.’s arguments are too nuanced 
and complex to permit comprehensive summation. In general, he focuses on chronology 
and the spread of Eurasian motifs of myth and legend in Greek folktale and other oral 
traditions. The latter subject invited some of I.’s most engaging and speculative reasoning. 


? A. Ivantchik, Les Cimmeriens au Proche-Orient (Fribourg/Göttingen 1993); H. Sauter, Studien 
zum Kimmerierproblem (Bonn 2000). 
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Alcman’s reference to the Scythian king Colaxais and his mythical horses (fr. 1, 59 Page), 
and Polyaenus’ association of ‘fierce’ dogs with Cimmerian warfare (Strat. 7. 2. 1, probably 
from Xanthus’ Lydiaka), may or may not indicate the kind of thorough familiarity with 
Eurasian lore I. envisions: though not impossible, it would entail a degree of sustained 
proximity that is unexpected for a period when Pontic slaves (rather than invaders) were yet 
a rare sight in the Greek world. 

With regard to chronology a more accessible historiographical introduction would have 
been welcome.’ As is well known, much of our understanding of the chronology of Asia 
Minor in the 7th century BC depends on the king lists and synchronisms reconstructed by 
Herodotus and his contemporaries. A common source of error in their calculations was, as 
I. illustrates (pp. 119-20, 159-60), the tendency to treat the Cimmerian invasions as a 
single event datable to the reign of the Lydian king Ardys (Herodotus 1. 15), although 
Akkadian texts show that they occurred in sporadic bouts until the very end of cuneiform 
annalistic recording in the 630s BC (as late as Alyattes’ rule, according to Herodotus). In 
their search for synchronisms ancient chronographers were more inclined to ‘multiply’ an 
event rather than to abandon Herodotus’ scheme altogether. Callisthenes, for instance, pos- 
ited two Cimmerian captures of Sardes (FGrHist 124 F 29, apud Strabo 13. 4. 8) in order 
to reconcile the attack witnessed by Callinus (fr. 3 Gentili-Prato) with Herodotus’ account. 
The Scythian ‘rule over Asia’ mentioned by Herodotus (1. 104, 106; 4. 1, 4), on the other 
hand, was of short duration and provided, according to I. (pp. 229-41), a valid point of 
reference: thus, the foundation date of Sinope 631/30 BC in Eusebius, although a con- 
struct extrapolated from the city's foundation legend (Herodotus 4. 12; Ps.-Scymnus 986— 
997 Diller) and the ‘peril from the north’ in the early prophecies of Jeremiah, is thought to 
be reliable. I. (pp. 233-34) places this ‘rule’ between 626 and 616 (i.e. between Jeremiah 
1-6 and the appearance of Egyptian troops in the Babylonian chronicle of Nabopolassar), 
when the power vacuum left by the disintegrating Assyrian empire gave rise to increasingly 
extensive incursions, reaching as far as Egypt. 

I.'s linguistic range and philological rigour are truly remarkable. He has produced schol- 
arship in the proper sense of the word: a hefty book densely packed with arguments and 
insights that will be of lasting value to specialists. But some readers may feel that he is more 
interested in the ‘reality’ of nomad history and culture than his sources warrant. He shows 
surprisingly little concern for the changing outlook and intertextual response of the com- 
mentators who have kept the early Greek view of the northern nomads alive, yet the sudden 
shifts of reception would offer at least as rewarding a subject as the quest for the few ‘nug- 
gets’ of factual information, buried under already very deep deposits of scholarly hypothesis. 


Birkbeck College, University of London Caspar Meyer 


? See now R. Bichler, Herodots Welt: Der Aufbau der Historie am Bild der fremden Länder und 
Völker, ihrer Zivilisation und ihrer Geschichte (Berlin 2000), 228-33; W. Eder and J. Renger (eds.), 
Chronologies of the Ancient World: Names, Dates and Dynasties. Brill’s New Pauly, Suppl. 1 (Leiden 
2006), V, 1-2; VII. 1. 1-3. 
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H. Jackson, Jebel Khalid on the Euphrates, Vol. 2: The Terracotta Figurines, Mediterranean 
Archaeology Suppl. 6, Mediterranean Archaeology, Sydney 2006, xii+256 pp., 66 
figs., 8 tabls., 8 colour and 44 black-and-white pls. Cased. ISBN 978-0-9580265-2-9 


Jebel Khalid, a Seleucid settlement, is situated in North Syria on the western bank of the 
Euphrates. The site presents a purely Hellenistic town built on bedrock with neither pre- 
ceding nor subsequent levels of occupation, a rare phenomenon in Syria. The volume under 
review focuses on the terracotta figurines found on the site. The work consists of three 
sections: ‘Introduction’, “Typology and Catalogue’ and ‘General Discussion’, each with 
subsections. 

The Introduction deals with the topography and excavation history of the site. The area, 
surrounded by a fortified wall, contains a walled Acropolis with a huge administrative edi- 
fice or palace, a temple, a probably public building and a domestic quarter (housing insula), 
which is the only one excavated of several existing. Nearby are found two rubbish mounds 
presumed to be deposits from the housing insula. 

A large number (563) of mostly small and worn mould-made figurine fragments was 
found, of which the majority came from domestic contexts, namely the rooms of the hous- 
ing insula’s second phase dated to the second half of the 2nd century BC. Although the 
figurines largely are Hellenistic in style and typology, some may reflect a survival of indig- 
enous culture under Seleucid rule or provide evidence of a fusion of cultures. Three differ- 
ent clay fabrics were found. Two of these resemble the local pottery fabric and might thus 
be locally produced, but neither pottery kilns nor moulds have come to light. 

Five types of coroplastic technique could be separated out. The vast majority of the 
figurines were made in a double mould modelled only on the front part. A few are mod- 
elled on both sides in the round. An older Near Eastern tradition is preserved in the 
‘Astarte plaques that are slab plaques where the figure is pressed into a single mould or 
possibly stamped onto the slab. The last two types are handmade, one with stamped face. 

In Typology and Catalogue, Jackson examines the figurine types. Overall, the catalogue 
includes 20 different types, predominantly divided up by subtype. The most numerous 
categories of subjects are heads, the female ones divided by coiffure and headgear, nudes, 
drapery, riders and horses, and birds and beasts. Amongst the less frequent types can be 
mentioned the ‘Astarte plaques, Persian riders, mother-and-child/Kourotrophos, and 
banqueting(?) scenes. Most of the fragments are illustrated both by drawings and photo- 
graphs. Each of the categories in the catalogue includes a meticulous typology. 

In the General Discussion, J. concludes that the figurines stylistically fall into three 
broad categories: Greek/Hellenistic types, with parallels from the Greek mainland and Asia 
Minor; Syrian/Near Eastern types, with parallels from Near Eastern sites; and types which 
are Greek in technique and style but modified to local/regional subjects. Parallels are likely 
to be Near Eastern, with local motifs adapting to Greek style and perhaps even syncretising 
with Greek mythology. 

The subsections focus on several questions. J. argues that certain deities and heroes, such 
as Astarte, Dionysos, Heracles and Attis, are represented among the figurine types. The 
divinities and heroes could be worshipped by either sex. If the figurines represent human 
worshippers, they may reflect the female (garland-wearing, child-rearing) or the male 
(riders, horses, soldiers) sphere respectively. 
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As the majority of figurines came from the domestic quarter, in which they might have 
been housed in wall niches or carried around, their find context is of interest if they occur 
in clusters. Nevertheless, it seems difficult using the clusters to demonstrate either sex or 
ethnicity, as the clusters are mixed: Near Eastern figurines appear together with Hellenistic 
figurines almost everywhere. Next, the distribution in the excavated areas is compared. The 
figurines are in use everywhere but one can distinguish a difference between the figurine 
assemblages of the housing insula, the administrative building on the Acropolis and the 
guardroom of the Main Gate. 

Then the findings are summarised and an attempt is made to characterise the produc- 
tion of each local workshop as well as the types of imported figurines. 

Finally, J. discusses the function of the figurines. As stated before, they were found in 
every area excavated, but the very few scattered fragments from the temple area could hardly 
indicate a cult or the use of the figurines as votives. Hence the overwhelming contextual 
association is domestic. In spite of the majority of figurines from their form being for display 
and to be looked at, some seem to have been handled — as amulets or talismans, for example. 
J. argues that the representations of birds are more likely regarded as toy. Fragments of larger 
figurines, difficult to move, may be regarded as objects of worship or as decorative adorn- 
ment; those belonging to rider figurines found in foundation trenches might indicate these 
as votives or offerings placed by the builders of the structures. J. concludes that no doubt the 
function of the Jebel Khalid figurines was multilayered, with religion, superstition, personal 
ambitions, community practices and loyalties all playing their part. 

Every subsection is provided with useful tables. Chemical analysis of the figurine clays 
using pixe/pigme and neutron activation analyses close the volume as an Appendix. 

In the present volume specialists should find much of interest. J. has done comprehen- 
sive work on an unusual subject, since the site, as well as the finds (type and context), are 
unique. The detailed illustrations support the analysis well. A handsome book. 


University of Copenhagen Margit von Mehren 


M. Jevtić, M. Lazić and M. Sladić, The Zidovar Treasure: Silver Jewelry Hoard from the Set- 
tlement of Scordisci, The City Museum of Vršac, Faculty of Philosophy, University of 
Belgrade, Vr8ac/Belgrade 2006, 190 pp., illustrations (parallel text in Serbian and 
English). Cased. ISBN 86-83911-23-3 


The present book is a luxurious, extremely well-illustrated publication presenting an inter- 
esting and important Celtic hoard from Serbia dated to the first half of the 1st century BC. 
The authors are well-known Serbian archaeologists who are experts in the Iron Age. The 
Foreword and Introduction present the archaeological site at Zidovar within its regional 
archaeological context and tell us the history of the discovery. The subsequent parts of the 
book are separately written by the authors. Thus, M. Lazić presents "The Treasure of Zido- 
var — Hoard within Late Iron Age Settlement’. He describes in detail the archaeological 
context of this fascinating discovery, supplemented by excellent illustrations, and discusses 
the stratigraphy of the settlement and the relative chronology of the find. Extremely impor- 
tant also is the discussion of the historical context of the hoard and, particularly, the inva- 
sion and settlement of the Celtic Scordisci in the Central Balkan region. In the next part, 
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‘Contents of the Hoard and Stylistic and Typological Analysis’, M. Sladić presents the 
whole treasure. The different items, such as small boxes, fibulae, chains, pendants, finger- 
rings, decorative tubules, amber beads, toilet accessories, etc., are thoroughly examined and 
illustrated. The stylistic and typological analysis brings to our attention a number of paral- 
lels that clearly outline the regional context of the hoard, which displays features typical of 
the La Tène culture in the North Balkans at the end of the 1st millennium BC. The last 
part of the book, ‘Character of Finds and Chronology’, is written by M. Jevtić. The author 
provides a detailed discussion of the hoard and its content and the archaeological site, and 
places the whole complex in the wider context of the North Balkan comparanda. Particu- 
larly welcome is the study of the chronology of the find, its heterogeneous character and 
ethnic affiliation, and the cultural background. Of special interest are the amber beads, 
which clearly testify to the long-distance contacts and trade relations with the Baltic region. 
In addition, Jevtid specifies the functions of the different items. 

The archaeology of the 1st millennium BC in the former communist countries of south- 
eastern Europe is often not very well known to scholars and students in the West, mainly 
due to the ideological and political barriers that existed in the totalitarian countries during 
the Cold War and the following turbulent events of the transition period, but also because 
most regional publications appear in little-known Balkan languages. The present book 
provides a bilingual parallel text, which makes it an extremely welcome reading for the 
Western scholars. The book is a major scholarly achievement and an important publication 
highly recommendable for those who are studying the region. 


American Research Center in Sofia / Nikola Theodossiev 
Sofia University St Kliment Ohridski 


D. Kacharava and G. Kvirkvelia, with essays by A. Chgonia, N. Lordkipanidze and M. Vick- 
ers, Wine, Worship, and Sacrifice: The Golden Graves of Ancient Vani, edited by J.Y. Chi, 
Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, New York University, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton 2008, 215 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-13856-5 


This volume was produced to accompanying an exhibition from the National Museum of 
Georgia of finds from the necropolis of ancient Vani in Colchis, a site nestling in the foot- 
hills of the Lesser Caucasus, to the south of the River Rioni, the ancient Phasis, held in 
2007-08 at the A.M. Sackler Gallery in Washington, DC, and Institute of the Study of the 
Ancient World at the New York University. It contains several introductory letters written 
by R.S. Bagnall, J.Y. Chi, D. Lordkipanidze and J. Raby (pp. 6-16), six papers, a catalogue 
of finds in five graves, nos. 11, 6, 9, 24 and 4, dating from the mid-Sth to the first half of 
the 3rd century BC, written by Darejan Kacharava and Guram Kvirkvelia (pp. 126-205), 
a checklist of additional selected objects from various burials (nos. 2, 15 and 22) and from 
the excavations of Vani settlement (pp. 206-09), as well as a bibliography (pp. 210-14). 
The exhibitions continues the series of those devoted to precious finds in Vani, held in 
2005 in Tbilisi and in 2006-07 in Berlin and Paris.’ 


! See, for example, Colchis — Land of Golden Fleece (Tbilisi 2005); Medeas Gold. Neue Funde aus 
Georgien (Tbilisi 2007). 
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The paper by Nino Lordkipanidze (pp. 22-27) is devoted to the mythological back- 
ground — the myth of the Golden Fleece and its reflection in the Greek historiography, to 
the story of the Argonauts and to the general characteristics of Colchian archaeological 
culture in the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age. 

Michael Vickers presents an overview of finds and excavations in Vani, starting from the 
1870s, concentrating on the results of the excavations of the Vani Archaeological Expedi- 
tion established by the Institute of History of the Georgian Academy of Sciences in 1947, 
led first by Nino Khoshtaria, from 1966 by Otar Lordkipanidze and, after his death in 
2002, by Kacharava (financed by the Gerda Henkel Foundation in Germany and the Geor- 
gian Ministry of Culture) (pp. 28-49). Special attention is paid to the recent finds of graves 
nos. 22 and 24, dated to the second half of the 4th century BC, containing a rich gold 
inventory and a unique silver belt which shows, among other scenes, a reclining banqueter 
holding a phiale of Persian type. K. and K. (pp. 50-79) present an overview of the archae- 
ological periodisation of Vani, which was occupied uninterruptedly from the 8th to the 
mid-lst century BC, supplying a general map of the site (pp. 52-53) and maps of the 
archaeological remains in Phases 2-4. There is a brief discussion of architectural remains 
and material culture in the 8th—7th centuries BC (Phase 1), 6th—first half of the 4th (Phase 
2), second half of the 4th—first half of the 3rd (Phase 3) and mid-3rd—mid-1st (Phase 4) 
(pp. 67-76). It is worth noting that the text is illustrated by photographs of the yet unpub- 
lished unique hoard of a temple inventory, consisting of bronze lamps, candelabra and 
other bronze and iron utensils buried in the mid-1st century BC and found in 2007 in a 
rock-cut pit (pp. 68-69, fig. 12, no. 17; p. 70, fig. 13; p. 76, fig. 19). 

Other papers are devoted to various aspects of art, craft and religion of Vani: Anna 
Chqonia (pp. 80-95) concentrates on Colchian goldwork, giving an overview of finds of 
gold jewellery in the graves of Vani, dividing the complexes with gold jewellery into three 
periods, corresponding with Phases 2-4 of the archaeological periodisation of Vani, and 
characterising distinctive styles and unique features of all these phases. This analysis suggests 
the emergence of a Colchian goldworking school based on local sources of precious metals, 
which is further confirmed by the remains of a goldsmith’s workshop dated to the late of the 
4th century BC. K. and K. (pp. 96-111) discuss a series of six bronze and iron odd-looking, 
naked, jewel-bedecked figurines in standing posture with hands stretched forward, found in 
excavations in sanctuaries on the upper terrace of Vani and dated to the 3rd century BC. 
Another one is executed in the standard Hellenistic manner. All figurines are connected with 
cult buildings and were buried in pits, imitating contemporary burials, some deliberately put 
face down. The authors follow the hypothesis put forward by Otar Lordkipanidze that some 
of the figurines may be interpreted as those of priests asking the Mother Goddess to bless the 
land of Vani, suggesting for the rest of the finds that they were related to a cult of the dead 
in Vani. Finally, K. and K. submit an article devoted to the role of wine and the cult of 
Dionysos in Hellenistic Vani (pp. 112-25). At the core of their discussion is an architectural 
complex unearthed on the central terrace, incorporating both local and Greek Hellenistic 
architectural elements, composed of three adjacent chambers, with a portico, an altar and 
bedrock-cut channel connected with the pits, used during sacrifices. This construction is 
identified as a sanctuary dedicated to viticulture and, by the Hellenistic period, perhaps 
also to Dionysos; the suggestion corroborated by the numerous finds of bronze appliqués 
depicting his companions: Pan, a satyr, Ariadne and two maenads. These bronzes were 
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accompanied by finds of bronze griffin-claws, probably the feet for two tripods, three bronze 
figurines of eagles with outstretched wings and a statuette of Nike. 

The kernel of the book is, however, a catalogue prepared by K. and K. (pp. 126-205). 
Of the 28 graves uncovered in Vani thus far and dating from ca. 450 to 250 BC, when Vani 
seems to have been at the height of its prosperity, five burials are presented completely: 
graves nos. 4, 6, 9, 11 and 24. The catalogue supplies a brief discussion of grave construction 
and burial practices and presents all the finds, primarily gold and silver jewellery, silver, 
bronze and glass vessels, but also wine amphorae and Greek imported and local pottery. 

In spite the results of archaeological investigations of Vani are rather well published, the 
book gives a good overview of the modern state of research, presents material from recent 
excavations, some of which is published for the first time, but also supplies quality photo- 
graphs of old finds. The plans of archaeological remains of various chronological periods 
allow the reader a clear picture of the contexts. This is a very useful book for all those 
interested in the archaeology of Colchis, its material culture and religious practice, but also 
for the scholars engaged in the study of Classical and Hellenistic metalwork. 


Bonn, Germany Mikhail Treister 


D. Kennet and P. Luft (eds.), Current Research in Sasanian Archaeology, Art and History, 
Proceedings of a Conference held at Durham University, November 3rd and 4th, 
2001, Organized by the Centre for Iranian Studies, IMEIS and the Department of 
Archaeology of Durham University. Sponsored by the Iran Heritage Foundation with 
additional support from the British Academy and the British Council (Tehran), The 
Iran Heritage Foundation, BAR International Series 1810, Archaeopress, Oxford 
2008, x+161 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0299-7 


The 14 papers published in this volume represent the proceedings of the Sasanian confer- 
ence at the University of Durham, with an introduction describing the establishment of 
Iranian Studies there. The occasion was planned to reflect the emergence in this field of the 
university, and naturally to help renew contact between scholars in Iran and Western 
researchers, somewhat in abeyance after the Iranian revolution. The Sasanian period was 
chosen as relatively neglected, despite copious finds coming to light in Iran and nearby, 
besides many unexcavated sites. The contributions are divided between archaeology, history 
and art history. 

In the first division, Dietrich Huff, a veteran investigator, contributes “The functional 
layout of the fire sanctuary at Takht-i Sulaiman’, describing with meticulous precision the 
complicated layout of the Zoroastrian temple of Azar-Gushnasp at that site. He contests the 
old theory of K. Erdmann that fire rituals at such sites were celebrated under a cupola in 
the open air, demonstrating from the excavated remains that the fires were housed in closed 
chambers. In this case, he identifies two adjacent sancta, the larger attributed to the great 
national fire, and the smaller perhaps as the personal fire of the ruler. 

Especially interesting is the paper by Mahdi Rahbar, “The discovery of a Sasanian-period 
fire temple at Bandiyan, Dargaz’, presenting the architecture of the medium-sized fire 
temple discovered near Dargaz, close to the Turkmenistan border. I believe this is the 
same district often mentioned in Western publications as Darra(h) Gaz, and a note on this 
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discrepancy might have been helpful. A nearby mound is coincidentally named Yarim 
Tepe, echoing (but of course distinct from) the excavation site near Gunbad-i Qabus. The 
former site is the best preserved smaller fire-temple reported, and revealed remarkable fea- 
tures. It consisted of a pillared congregational hall (A), adjoining a fire-chamber (C and D) 
containing a fire-altar with a striking sheaf-like pedestal, a repository room (Room B) where 
seal impressions were found, and a room (E) opening off the fire chamber, containing 
remarkable ossuaries. We are not told whether any skeletal remains were found, but the 
identification is likely. Some of these ossuaries bore incised images. The author’s suggestion 
(p. 20) that the riderless horse of fig. 25 has a Mithraic association is plausible. Other 
images may also be Mithraic. The bovine in fig. 24 is hardly a ‘cow’, but more probably the 
Primeval Bull, attacked by a predator which is either a ‘griffin’ (p. 20) or a wolf, paralleling 
the coin-type of Mazaeus where the attacker is a lion (cf. IranAnt 40 [2005], 347). The 
serpent attacks not an ‘udder’, but the scrotum, as in the Roman tauroctonies, and what 
seems to be a dog is approaching the victim’s throat. This scene represents the Mithraic 
rendering of the Creation, displayed in every Roman Mithraeum. Once more, fig. 22 could 
illustrate not the Royal Hunter but the Hunter God, as in the painting from Dura, deities 
being often represented with the diadem. Such appearance of the iconography of esoteric 
Mithraism in Iran is a sensational discovery, substantiating the links between the Roman 
cult and its Iranian origins. Mithra has of course funerary connections reflected in his role 
in Zoroastrianism as a judge of the dead. In translating so specialist an article from the 
Persian there are difficulties, as on the one hand one would wish to adhere most closely to 
the original wording, and on the other to render the text idiomatically in English. Thus 
pp. 15-16 for ‘casts’, one might prefer ‘moulds’, and p. 16, for ‘cubes’, ‘slabs’ or ‘blocks’ 
could be more appropriate. 

The paper by Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis and Soren F. Andersen, ‘A Sasanian site at Barbar, 
Bahrain’, describes pottery, and fragments of limestone sculpture from this location. It is 
hard to convey the exact character of pottery with text and line-blocks, colour and texture 
being also such an important feature of the material. However, the attribution of the ‘alka- 
line-glazed pottery’ and ‘hard-fired fabric’ seems convincing enough. The fragments of 
sculpture in limestone, some decorated with lines of pellets evidently representing pearls on 
a sleeve and footwear seem also appropriate for Iranian costume of respectable personages 
in the Gulf area. A very fragmentary inscription appears to show Aramaic characters. Derek 
Kennet’s ‘Sasanian coins from ‘Uman and Bahrain’ takes a statistical approach to the rela- 
tively small number of 76 Sasanian coins from these regions. The Bahrain area is more 
strongly represented in the early period, that of ‘umän, also in hoards, in the later, from 
Kavad I (488-496, 498-531). There is no reference to mints or dates of the specimens, 
which, with small numbers, may not in fact be significant. 

St John Simpson’s contribution, ‘Suburb or slum? Excavations at Merv (Turkmenistan) 
and observations on stratigraphy, refuse and material culture in a Sasanian city’, presents a 
wide-ranging study of modest-style residential sites in excavated Sasanian cities, in com- 
parison with the location of Merv Gyaur-Kala Area 5 excavated in recent years. There was 
here no evidence of courtyards, staircases, vaulting or aivans, nor indeed of window glass, 
and large windows were unlikely. Door sockets were uncommon, privacy being provided by 
curtains, though it is not clear whether this applied also to house-entrances, the security 
offered by alleyway gates closing off quarters being perhaps sufficient. There were external, 
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possibly shared, storerooms. Buildings appear to have been single-storey, with flat or gabled 
roofs of perishable materials. The alleys had the familiar configuration of raised brick ‘pave- 
ments’ on either side, and an open central channel. This provided drainage for occasional 
rainfall, and a dumping ground for rubbish, sewage and so on. In advance of the final 
publication of the nine-season British Museum excavations, there is inevitably a rather 
bewildering reliance on a plethora of earlier articles, many in Russian, on areas of the site, 
but the comprehensive bibliography is extremely helpful. 

James Howard-Johnston’s “The destruction of the late antique world-order’ provides 
an up-to-date survey of Roman and Persian interactions from the late reign of Khusru I 
(531-578). The climax in AD 626 of Khusru II's campaigns in Anatolia, incidentally with 
the destruction of great cultural centres like Sardis and Ephesus, is commonly regarded as 
the ending of classical antiquity. However, the Persian campaigns are not here followed in 
detail. In his ‘Bishops or bureaucrats? Christian clergy and the state in the Middle Sasan- 
ian period’, Scott McDonough examines the spectacular rapprochement between the 
Sasanian crown and the Christian Church in Iran during the earlier reign of Yazdgard I 
(AD 399-420). In contrast to the severe persecutions of previous reigns, (for example 
under Shapur H, AD 309-579), this ruler permitted public Christian worship, allowed 
restoration of Christian churches, and freed Christian prisoners of conscience. He even 
went so far as to employ Christian ecclesiastics on official missions. While Procopius lauds 
the king’s magnanimity, on the other hand (as noted p. 88b), “Yazdgard’s relations with 
the Magian aristocracy were strained.’ Notoriously, indeed,’ Arabo-Persian sources con- 
demn Yazdgard as ‘the sinner’, and by them he is universally denounced. One may won- 
der whether this hostility was aroused by his favour towards the Christians, or whether 
friction with the Zoroastrian hierarchy turned him towards the Christians for support. 
Eventually, arrogant behaviour by the Christian priesthood (as we are told, p. 90, n. 33) 
led to a return to repression. 

‘History and historiography; the court genre in Arabic and the Fathnamah-i Sind by 
V.F. Piacentini compares this late chronicle with standard sources on the Arab conquest 
of Sind (Tabari, Balädhuri and and Ya'qübi) and concludes that it could be based on 
works of Mada ini (135-225/752-839) now lost, some accounts being attributed to 
Mada ini by other authors. Hassan Karimian's ‘Iranian society in the Sasanian period’ 
re-examines the familiar theme of social divisions in Sasanian society, listed in the Avesta 
as three: clergy soldiers and farmers. Later authorities add further classes: at the head 
royalty and aristocracy, and after the clergy, scribes. The approach is eclectic, the biblio- 
graphy depending largely on Persian-language works, with Western and Russian writing, 
and even Arabic texts, cited from Persian translations. Sometimes kindly editing could 
have improved the translation. Page 99b, 1.14, 1.39 and p. 101b, 1.17 ‘liberals’ is not an 
acceptable rendering of dzdtdn, quite correctly as ‘freemen’ on p. 101, 1.23. Page 99b, 
1.34 (citing Sarfaraz) hartakhshan is a variant reading from Pahlavi of 100b, 1.7 (citing 
Tafazzoli) Autukhsh(an), which might have been clarified. Page 101a, 1.47 ‘western’ of 
Khvarazm and Kabul is surely a slip for ‘eastern’. It would be interesting to know how 
far the categories were effective in practice, or were purely theoretical: but in general the 


' Cf. A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. (Osnabruck 1944), 269. 
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discussion is fully acceptable. In her substantial paper, ‘Great families in the Sasanian 
Empire: some sigillographic evidence’, Rika Gyselen discusses evidence for the seven 
leading families of the empire, of whom, after the Sasanians, the Sürens, Karins, Spah- 
beds, Mihräns and Varäz are the best known. This topic is now illuminated by the dis- 
covery of six important seals and bullae, four belonging to regional commanders inaugu- 
rated by Khusro I, and each depicting a cataphract horseman with inscribed names and 
full titles — one Spahpat, and three Mihrans. The plates and their full captions consitute 
an article by themselves. One only regrets the author has followed one of Huyse’s few 
errors in understanding the Parikan and Kadükän of Shapür KZ as Sasanian nobility 
rather than provincial tribes! 

Pierfrancesco's ‘Dionysiac iconographic themes in the context of Sasanian religious 
architecture’ examines the possibility of these subjects at fire-temples relating to the 
canonical banquets of Zoroastrianism, especially the Mihrgan, with its license for intoxi- 
cation, rather than specifically to royal feasting. In ‘A metamorphosis in Sasanian silver- 
work: the triumph of Dionysus’, Mehdi Moussavi and Timothy Taylor attempt an 
adventurous re-interpretation of this theme in its Iranian context, suggesting an under- 
standing of the Dionysos as Anahita, and the Heracles as Garshasp. The classical wine- 
god is often represented with an effeminate figure, and classical motifs indeed re-inter- 
preted in peripheral cultures, for example in Gandhara Zeus and Aegina as Garuda and 
the Nagis, Androclus and the Lion as a Buddhist Jataka, and there is even a conceivable 
Buddhist re-interpretation of the Trojan Horse. Yet here the re-interpretation seems 
forced, and lacking in conviction. ‘Royal and religious symbolism on early Sasanian 
coins’ by Sarkhosh Curtis emphasises and explores the religious significance of the ico- 
nography on these coins. There is less stress on the chronological and administrative 
aspects of the varying imagery. “With the accession to the throne, each Sasanian ruler 
adopted a new personal crown.’ Indeed, it seems likely that where the crown changes, as 
notably during the rise of Ardashir I, this is evidence of successive coronations, for exam- 
ple the adoption of the mural crown indicating occupation of the fortified capital at 
Ctesiphon. Some of the crowns discussed are in fact not regal, for example that of the 
boar’s head, but examples of the Tierkopfkappe, emblematic of the second level of the 
hierarchy, that of royal princes and consorts. A classic example is of course the lion’s head 
of the Kushanshah Hormizd, before and at the start of his rising against Bahram II. The 
paper ‘New perspectives on Sasanian rock reliefs’ by Hubertus von Gall does its distin- 
guished author injustice by signs of hurried preparation, being printed perhaps from the 
unchecked lecture script. The triple combat relief at Firüzäbäd is not, of course situated 
in the Tang-Ab gorge (p. 149a), but on the cliff face fronting the open plain not far from 
the ‘Palace’, a slip confusing to the reader. On p. 149b, paragraph three, ‘Ardashir IV’ is 
evidently a /apsus for ‘Ardavan IV’ of the defeated enemy. The author seems to have 
overlooked the pioneer article by B.C. Macdermot, ‘Roman emperors in the Sassanian 
reliefs’ (JRS [1954], 76-80), a straightforward discussion which still has merit. This is 
nevertheless a lively and interesting presentation. 

The volume as a whole is a little uneven, but contains a number of important papers 
deserving full attention. 


London, UK A.D.H. Bivar 
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M. Kerschner, I. Kowalleck and M. Steskal, Archäologische Forschungen zur Siedlungsge- 
schichte von Ephesos in geometrischer, archaischer und klassischer Zeit. Grabungsbefunde 
und Keramikfunde aus dem Bereich von Koressos, Ergänzungshefte zu den Jahresheften 
des Österreichischen Archäologischen Institutes in Wien 9, Österreichischen Archäol- 
ogischen Institut, Vienna 2008, 192 pp., 1 fig., 7 diagrams, 51 tabls. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-900305-49-9 


Based on historical tradition, the identification of 'Koressos' as the most ancient nucleus of 
Ephesus has been one of the most discussed problems in the long history of Austrian 
archaeological research at Ephesus and it seems as if no generation could restrain itself 
from analysis of this topic.! Once more the present volume makes an attempt to tackle the 
problem on the basis of a selected sample of non-contextualised pottery finds of Archaic 
and Classical date, stemming from the recent excavations at the Vedius Gymnasium.’ 

The introduction by M. Steskal (pp. 11-20) outlines the development of Koressos 
research and gives a short overview of the literary tradition and the supposed topographical 
situation of Koressos at Ephesus, followed by a short chapter on the stratigraphic contexts 
of the Vedius Gymnasium containing pottery of Archaic or Classical date. 

These pottery finds, supplemented by fragments from the excavations of J. Keil in the 
1920s in the same region, are the topic of the third chapter by M. Kerschner (pp. 25-74) 
and I. Kowalleck (p. 75-107). The finds in the catalogue, presented with rather luxurious 
figures and colour plates, consist of 74 small fragments of Late Geometric and Archaic and 
70 fragments of Attic or Atticising pottery with black gloss. Their typological and chrono- 
logical discussion shows the high expertise of both authors. Yet it has to be argued that in 
the case of bird kotylai Kerschner's frequent reference to an unpublished classification-sys- 
tem (pp. 27-30)? does not facilitate understanding of the distinction between his types. 
Kowalleck furthermore tried to separate Attic imports from local pottery by a scrupulous 
examination of fabrics, according to the standards developed at the Institute of Classical 
Archaeology of Vienna.* This can be seen as an important achievement for pottery studies 
at Ephesus. 

In the fourth chapter, the authors try to bring together the results of pottery analysis 
with the historic context and to present their view of the pre-Hellenistic history of Ephesus 
(pp. 109-26). Particularly interesting is the analysis by Kerschner of the stratigraphic situ- 
ation in the old trenches of Keil on the north-western slope of Panayır dag (pp. 110-14, 
pl. 39), which makes clear that these trenches did not reveal undisturbed Archaic contexts 


! For the history of that discussion and the bibliography, see recently M. Mohr, 'An welcher 
Stelle lag die archaisch-klassische Siedlung von Ephesos? Neue Überlegungen zur archáologischen und 
literarischen Evidenz’. Jahreshefte des Österreichischen Archäologischen Institutes in Wien 76 (2007), 
301-20; and M. Steskal in this volume, pp. 11-20. 

? M. Steskal and M. La Torre, Das Vediusgymnasium in Ephesos, Archäologie und Baubefund 
(Vienna 2008). 

3 M.Kerschner, Die ostgriechischen Vogelschalen und Verwandtes (Dissertation, Universität 
Bochum 1995), 8-33. 

^ See V. Gassner, Materielle Kultur und kulturelle Identität Eleas in spätarchaisch-frühklassischer 
Zeit. Untersuchungen zur Gefäss- und Baukeramik aus der Unterstadt (Grabungen 1987-1993) (Vienna 
2003), 23-36. 
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but later debris and secondary deposits, with one possible exception (pl. 39, no. 2/26). For 
Kerschner, the oldest settlement of Ephesus, the ‘altionische Stadt’, has been located on 
Ayasoluk hill by the recent excavations of M. Biiyiikkolanci, while the frequenting and 
settlement activities in the north-west and south-west of Panayir dag belong to a later 
period — from the 8th century BC onwards. 

Altogether, the book gives a comprehensive summary of the so-called Koressos debate, 
but unfortunately it does not overcome the methodical approach of former studies; rather, 
it continues to combine literary tradition and archaeological contexts. The very choice of 
the subtitle, Grabungsbefunde und Keramikfunde aus dem Bereich von Koressos, is not a feli- 
citous choice, for it explicitly locates “Koressos’ in the area to the north-west of Panayır dag 
while at least part of our literary tradition identifies it with the so-called ‘altionische Stadt’ 
of Androklos (pp. 19-20), though we now have evidence of the oldest settlement being on 
Ayasoluk hill instead. But the assumption of an early settlement in the north-western area 
of Panayır dag remains at least questionable, as neither the pottery from Keil’s trenches nor 
the material from the Vedius Gymnasium can be attributed to undisturbed contexts of that 
time but come from levels of later origin. Though the authors themselves point to the fact 
that the conservation status of the fragments shows clearly that they have been transferred 
and disposed several times (pp. 25, 75, 118), they are nevertheless convinced that these 
finds must originate from the immediate surroundings, and that they therefore provide 
clear evidence for the location of an early settlement, the so-called Koressos (p. 18). 

Though the stratigraphic context of the pottery and the nature of these strata therefore 
are the crucial point in the argument, amazingly little attention is paid to them. First of all, 
there is no distinction between strata that have been created in the course of building the 
terraces of the Vedius Gymnasium in the middle of the 2nd century BC and those from the 
demolition or reuse of the building in late antiquity, though these activities evidently have 
to be distinguished. The question of from where the material for the debris and the filling of 
the terraces during the construction of the Gymnasium was taken, is answered in a very 
general way, from the ‘enge Umgebung des Fundorts’ (p. 21) — though these surroundings 
show no signs of a significant alteration in topography as might be expected when extracting 
building material on that scale. So we cannot exclude that the debris for filling the terraces 
and, perhaps, for levelling the whole area had been brought from somewhere else.’ 

Their second argument for the nearby localisation of the early settlement is the 
frequency of early finds in that area (p. 21). Unfortunately, the publication presents only a 
selected sample of early finds, neither exhaustive nor representative: plain wares, cooking 
wares and transport amphorae are among classes totally missing. So that the term ‘diagnos- 
tic fragments’ evidently stands for “decorated wares or fine-wares’. Without knowing the 
total quantity of the pottery it remains hard to say if the percentage is high (‘hohe Fund- 
dichte’, p. 21) or not. 


5 For the transport of material for fillings or levellings over a longer distance, see, for example, 
S. De Caro, “The First Sanctuaries’. In J.J. Dobbins and W. Foss Pedar (eds.) The World of Pompeii 
(London/New York 2007), 78. 

° The same methodological problem is known from the interpretation of the Al Mina finds 
where for a long time only the Greek wares have been studied and the non-Greek wares neglected, 
giving so the impression of a dense Greek presence on the site, see J.K. Papadopoulos, ‘Phantom 
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At the end, the discrepancy between the toponym Koressos located on the north-west- 
ern part of Panayır dag, between the town of Koressos, founded by Androklos and the site 
of the Geometric period identified on Ayasoluk, continues to exist. In this context, it is to 
be regretted deeply that the huge bulk of stratified early pottery, mainly from the Artemi- 
sion and the settlement under the Tetragonos agora, has remained unpublished or has been 
published only partly until now. It is to be hoped that at least the next generation of Ephe- 
sian archaeologists will be able to free themselves from the fascination with Koressos and 
start investigations that are determined by a modern archaeological approach and not by 
trying hard to answer problems of history (‘Ereignisgeschichte’) by archaeological methods. 


University of Vienna Verena Gassner 


D.E.E. Kleiner, Cleopatra and Rome, The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge MA/London 2005, 340 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 0-674-01905-9 


It is not usual, and perhaps not even proper, to begin a review of a book with a eulogy on 
its design and its binding, but Kleiner’s Cleopatra and Rome deserves praise. This is a 
remarkably handsome book, with beautiful, full-colour illustrations. Sally-Ann Ashton’s 
Cleopatra and Egypt, published only a little later by Blackwell (Oxford 2008), looks dowdy 
by comparison. However the books have one feature in common: both K. and Ashton 
attempt to infer political and religious messages from the public art of the period, always a 
highly subjective exercise. Moreover, K., unlike Ashton, has a controversial thesis to purvey. 
It is that Cleopatra served as a model for how Augustus and his family presented themselves 
to Rome, much as Augustus might try to wrap himself in the cloak of republican traditions 
and constitutional forms. I think that most ancient historians would recognise a grain of 
truth in this. But K. develops the thesis in original and interesting ways. 

First, let me state my own view of Cleopatra’s importance. Orientalism in Western 
tradition had its roots in the Persian Wars of the early 5th century BC, but the great histo- 
rian of the Persian Wars, Herodotus, shows little evidence of it, though he draws a distinc- 
tion between East and West. The Persians, representing the Orient, were satisfied with 
despotism; for the Greeks, personal freedom was the sine qua non of the good society. 
Herodotus was on the side of personal freedom, but he recognised that all peoples were 
loyal to their own ‘custom-laws’ — their nomoi — which governed their behaviour, and that 
was the natural order of things which it was madness to ridicule. The Hellenistic world 
brought Greece and the Orient together, and we would be foolish to claim there was no 
racism, but there was also mutual respect. Orientalism arrived with the coming of the 
Romans, who brought with them a new ingredient that we can label ‘the Roman way of 
life’: a tough disciplined outlook animated by a sense of superiority and imperial destiny, 
and contempt for luxury and soft living. Cato the Elder helped to shape this Roman way 
of life, but it was deep-seated in the Roman mentality before Cato and Octavian drew 
on it in his propaganda war with Cleopatra. It was Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen, the 


Euboians’. Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology 10.2 (1997), 191-219. In the case of the Vedius 
Gymnasium, it seems strange that no Hellenistic pottery is published at all, though it would be very 
extraordinary if missing at the site. 
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paradigm of Oriental hedonism and despotism, who was the target of Octavian’s propa- 
ganda. Antony, who belonged to an ancient line of Roman nobiles, which Octavian did not, 
was a victim of insidious Orientalism, which was not only contemptible, but also a threat 
to the Roman way of life. Ironically, Maecenas who served as Octavian’s propaganda agent 
and must have helped shape the effort to blacken Cleopatra, was famous himself for his 
love of luxury. That did not matter. The propaganda attack on Cleopatra defines Oriental- 
ism for the ancient world. It was attractive, seductive and dangerous, and it was the mark 
of a society in decline. 

The first ten chapters of K.’s book tell the story of Cleopatra’s birth, her life and death. 
Our main sources for Cleopatra, Cassius Dio, Plutarch and Suetonius, were none of them 
contemporaries, and they reflect the Cleopatra legend as it developed after her death. She 
burst upon the scene, as K. points out, unfurled from a carpet, or bed linens as Plutarch has 
it, before Julius Caesar. Caesar fathered a son by her, whom he never recognised and failed 
to mention in his will, but he did put a statue of her in his temple of Venus Genetrix in 
Rome, and the statue may have shown Cleopatra holding young Caesarion. Other women 
were major players in the period, too: Livia Drusilla, Octavian’s last wife, Octavia, Octa- 
vian’s sister, and the wife whom Antony deserted for Cleopatra, and Julia, Octavian’s 
daughter by Livia’s predecessor as Octavian’s wife, Scribonia. Julia usually gets little space 
in histories of the period, but K. uses what evidence we have about her to paint a portrait 
of her as a witty, fun-loving woman who never recognised the limits that a Roman matron 
of good character had to recognise. Of the men who played major roles, Antony left few 
portraits, but there is something indistinct about him, like a superannuated professional 
athlete. Not so Octavian, who seems to have known precisely what he wanted to do. Cae- 
sarion was killed, which, to me at least, indicates that even if Julius Caesar did not recognise 
the royal teenager as his son, Octavian did, and thought that, in spite of his non-Roman 
mother, many of the Romans who mattered would think likewise. Octavian would not take 
the risk of sparing his life. Antony’s children by Cleopatra, however, were no threat, and 
Octavia reared them. That must have been sweet vengeance for her — or else she was 
playing her dutiful widow role to the hilt. 

The last chapters, numbers 11 to 19, deal with Cleopatra’s influence after her death. 
Antony’s statues were destroyed after Actium, but Cleopatra’s were not. Her image contin- 
ued to stand in the temple of Venus Genetrix. She remained a style-setter for Roman 
women. Her uraeus set the fashion for Livia’s nodus hairstyle, K. argues, and Octavia’s 
hairstyle as well. Octavian, who became Augustus not quite four years after the Battle of 
Actium, borrowed the royal iconography Egypt, where he himself became the new pharaoh, 
the successor of Cleopatra and of the ancient line of Egyptian monarchs. Art forms were 
borrowed and adapted. One Roman even built a small pyramid as his tomb, and it still 
stands, incorporated into the Aurelian Wall, at the corner of the Protestant cemetery. 
Egyptomania, K. calls it. 

K.’s thesis is interesting but overdrawn. The traditions of the Roman Republic were more 
important for the Principate than anything introduced from Egypt. Egyptomania had only 
shallow roots in Italy, and I think that Cleopatra’s importance in history was as a paradigm 
of Orientalism, at once seductive and at the same time a deadly menace to the Roman way 
of life. Nonetheless K.’s interpretations of Augustan art should be taken seriously. 


University of British Columbia James Allan Evans 
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C. Koehn, Krieg — Diplomatie — Ideologie: Zur Außenpolitik hellenistischer Mittelstaaten, 
Historia Einzelschriften 195, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 248 pp. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-3-515-08990-6 


In the reworked publication of his dissertation of 2005, Koehn tries to analyse the supra- 
regional foreign policy in combination with its propaganda and ideology for the category of 
Mittelmiichte, states on a middle power level, in the Hellenistic world: the federate states of 
the Achaean and Aetolian League, Rhodes and the kingdom of the Attalids. He argues in 
his 'systemperspektivischer Analyse' that these four states as medium-sized powers can be 
analysed as a homogeneous group where we find a specific interdependency between their 
expansionist policy and their ‘unselfish’ self-representations in their propaganda, which tries 
to show that they are acting only in an selfless manner and only for the interests of their 
alies and minor partners while, in reality, pursuing their own expansionist aims. They 
sought to show that their foreign relations were multilateral and not monopolised as by the 
great monarchies. This specific self-representation in conflicts and diplomatic actions was, 
as K. argues, a necessity for the category of medium-sized powers, because they had to fight 
for their real political, in reality expansionist, aims against the much more powerful great 
Hellenistic empires of the Antigonids and the Seleucids. Because they were not strong 
enough, they had to gain allies by presenting themselves as attractive partners and as a 
positive alternative to alliances with the great monarchies. Thus they offer themselves as 
unselfish partners and as antipodes of the great Hellenistic powers, who were acting and 
fighting as the real protagonists of panhellenic interests. For this purpose they constructed 
and exploited specific images of panhellenic enemies in diplomacy, propaganda and for 
legitimating warfare: the Aetolians and the Pergamene kings, the Galatians; the Achaean 
League, all the ‘tyrants’ subduing the freedom and liberty of the Hellenes; and Rhodes, the 
pirates (including Philip V and Antiochus III). However, from time to time, the Aetolians, 
the Achaeans and Rhodes built alliances with the Macedonian, Seleucid or Ptolemaic great 
powers too. When they went into alliances with Rome, they misunderstood the Roman 
concept of foreign relations based on the Roman notion of being a socius of Rome, and 
therefore their policy failed (pp. 213-21). However it is a strange idea of K. that Aetolian 
propaganda should have forced Flamininus to formulate his freedom declaration. 

When analysing the warfare (‘Ideologisierung der Kriegführung) and alliances of the 
four states, K. is able to present important aspects of the foreign policy and international 
self-representation. All four had sufficient power to gain regional hegemony, but had to 
disguise their selfish aim of expansion by propaganda and ideology to gain the allies essen- 
tial for confronting the great Hellenistic powers that were obstacles to the fulfilment of 
their aims. K. shows how they used their specific 'image of the enemy'. However, legitimat- 
ing warfare by ideology and propaganda was omnipresent in the Hellenistic world. There 
are several necessary corrections (a totally wrong argument on p. 96, for example) consider- 
ing the importance of victory over the Galatians for the Hellenistic states and monarchies! 
and, contra K., it is evident that the Aetolians and the Attalids used this ideology of victory 
for claims of panhellenic leadership. 


' Cf K. Strobel, 'Keltensieg und Galatersieger. Die Funktionalisierung eines historischen 
Phänomens als politischer Mythos der hellenistischen Welt’. In E. Schwertheim (ed.), Forschungen in 
Galatien (Bonn 1994), 67—96. 
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In a last but very insufficient chapter, K. tries to draw a line from his principle of foreign 
policy of the “Hellenistic middle powers’ to the medium-sized powers of the 20th century. 
This chapter demonstrates the routes of K.’s historical and political model, which is deeply 
influenced by the system of Mittlere Mächte in contemporary history after 1945 (pp. 224— 
28), and of the United Nations which provides for him the idea of interstate democracy, an 
idea which K. tries in vain to use for the analysis of Hellenistic power politics. 

The whole study is based on Polybius’ histories. K. considers Polybius as the theorist of 
the foreign policy of the Mittelmächte (pp. 19-44, 45-73); Polybius’ thinking should be 
based only on his socialisation as a politician of the Achaean League. Polybius as a theorist 
and historian should be the prototype of a ‘middle power’ politician. This understanding of 
Polybius, however, fails? K. ignores the historical aim of Polybius in writing history to 
explain the rise of Rome; and that he wrote his history of the Achaean League with a 
tendency to transfiguration and as polemic against the Achaeans’ enemy, the Aetolians. 
Polybius does not provide a concept of interstate democracy regarding allies as equal part- 
ners in the sense of ‘interstate democracy’ being the basic element of middle states’ foreign 
policy. K.’s key texts from Polybius consider the inner structure of the Achaean League, not 
its foreign relations.’ Polybius tries to demonstrate that this was the principle of the Achaean 
League in contrast to the Aetolians. For Polybius, in his moralistic view of Greek foreign 
relations, all the rivals of the Achaean League, the Aetolians, Philip V of Macedon or the 
Seleucids, followed a selfish expansionist policy — although both Aetolians and Achaeans 
tried to gain hegemony at the cost of the Macedonian kings, and both forced poleis under 
their control. There was no ‘contemporary theory of foreign relations’. The two speeches in 
Polybius 21. 18-23 are his own compositions; there is no trustworthiness in their authen- 
ticity, but K.’s interpretation is based on such a suggestion. 

It is a mistake that K. tries to emphasise a fundamental difference between the euerget- 
ism of the Attalids and of the kings of the great Hellenistic empires. He provides a false 
image of acting as a royal euergetes. He over-stresses the ‘civic’ image of the Attalids to 
press them into his schemata (pp. 1-61). It is not convincing to include the Pergamene 
kingdom in his too-artificial category of middle power states which should all have acted in 
the same way in their foreign policy. He also fails when proclaiming that in the Hellenistic 
world war was waged only to conquer or defend territories (p. 88). His arguments against 
the ideology of victory as the basic element of the Hellenistic monarchy are not convincing 
at all (p. 77). A misunderstanding of Hellenistic monarchy is evident in several important 
aspects. Rhodes declared its conflicts with Crete, Philip V or Antiochus III to be actions 
against pirates. Here, K. ignores the war of Rhodes against Byzantium and its economic 


? Cf F.W. Walbank, Polybios, Rome, and the Hellenistic World (Cambridge 2002). 

? G.A. Lehmann, Ansätze zu einer Theorie des griechischen Bundesstaates bei Aristoteles und Poly- 
bios (Göttingen 2001); H.-U. Wiemer, Review of Koehn in Göttinger Forum für Altertumswissenschaft 
12 (2009), 1161-74. 

^ Cf K. Bringmann, H. von Steuben and B. Schmidt-Dounas, Schenkungen hellenistischer Herr- 
scher an griechische Städte und Heiligtümer I-II (Berlin 1995; 2000). 

> See H.-U. Wiemer, Krieg, Handel und Piraterie. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des hellenis- 
tischen Rhodos (Berlin 2002). 
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cause. Rhodes was a sea power; its aim was focused on economic interests and on the secu- 
rity of sea routes. The Rhodians strived to gain maritime and economic hegemony. 

K. concludes his study at the end of the Third Macedonian War, although the Attalid 
kingdom continued until 133 BC. Attalid policy after the Peace of Apameia and after 168 
BC under the rule of Attalos II would have been well worth investigation and comparison. 
The Achaean League between 168 and 146 BC is also absent. It would have been necessary 
to include the other kingdoms in Asia Minor, especially Bithynia and Pontus, and to 
consider in particular the foreign policy of Pharnaces and Mithridates VI of Pontus. Epirus 
and the Epirote League or the Akarnanian League, or even Syracus under Agathocles 
and Hieron II,° would have provided important information for the topic. It would have 
been of great importance, although undermining K.’s model, to investigate the policy in 
Antiochus IV in detail.” 

There are serious objections to K.’s theory.? First of all, the four states were not homo- 
geneous. The self-representation and political propaganda of a monarchy such as the Attalid 
kingdom were always different from those of a city-state or a federation of city-states and 
their hegemonic power. The Pergamene kingdom is but one of the Hellenistic monarchies, 
and there was a fundamental difference between the self-understanding and self-representa- 
tion of federate states and monarchies. It is not possible to characterise the Attalid dynasty 
as the alternative form of kingdom. The foreign policy of Pergamon followed the model of 
the great Hellenistic monarchies too. And the foreign policy of the three great powers of the 
Hellenistic world also included self-representation as unselfish protagonists of the interest 
of the Hellenes. K.’s suggestion of a particular concept of foreign policy in medium-sized 
powers consisting of specific principles different from those of the great monarchies fails. 
So too does his proposition that there was a contemporary concept of interstate democracy; 
this is a modern construct. 

K. does not consider the internal role and function of the memory of the glorious past 
and the emphasis on ethical principles. He ignores studies of commemorative practices for 
the construction of identity within heterogeneous and complex societies, especially in the 
tradition of Greek city states and Hellenistic monarchies.? 

Several aspects and details of K.’s sketches of the outbreak of the Second Macedonian 
War and of the war between Rome and Antiochus III are neither convincing nor accurate. 
And some of the comments on the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues also need correction. The 
Aetolians emphasised their historical role in defeating the Celts when attacking Delphi and 
Central Greece as the core element of their political self-representation and for the legitima- 
tion of their hegemonic claims. However, their argument for gaining allies was focused on 
anti-Macedonian propaganda. That piracy was a part of their ‘foreign policy’ with disas- 
trous results for a series of Greek poleis is missing from K.’s picture. 


° S.N. Consola Langher, Agatocle. Da capoparte a monarca fondatore di un regno tra Cartagine e 
i Diadochi (Messina 2000); C. Lehmler, Syrakus unter Agathokles und Hieron II. Die Verbindung von 
Kultur und Macht in einer hellenistischen Metropole (Frankfurt 2005). 

7 Cf P.F. Mittag, Antiochos IV. Epiphanes. Eine politische Biographie (Berlin 2006). 

* Cf also the detailed review by Wiemer (as n. 3 above). 

? Cf. H. Beck and H.-U. Wiemer (eds.), Feiern und Erinnern. Geschichtsbilder im Spiegel antiker 
Feste (Berlin 2009). 
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However, K. clearly summarises central aspects of self-representation and foreign policy 
propaganda in the Hellenistic world between 280 and 168 BC. Although his theory of a 
homogeneous group of middle-sized powers and their common concept of building up foreign 
relations must be critically discussed: there was no basic difference between them and the great 
monarchies in formulating their foreign policy; both used the same propaganda of liberation 
and proclaimed their ‘unselfish’ aims in a similar way. For example, Antiochus III proclaimed 
that he was coming to bring freedom to the Greek poleis (see Appian Syr. 6. 22; Livy 35. 33. 
8; 35. 43) and showed the same policy for small states (Livy 35. 47. 1-3; 36. 5. 1—2). 

The many misspellings and faulty translations of Greek texts and terms give a poor 
impression; and the citations of Greck texts in the notes contain too many mistakes for an 
elaborate book. Several problematic interpretations of literary and epigraphic sources call 
for caution when using the book. K. shows a tendency to make incorrect statements about 
the arguments of other studies on the same topic and to claim new results although they 
can already be found in the work of other scholars. 


University of Klagenfurt Karl Strobel 


R. Köster, Die Bauornamentik der frühen und mittleren Kaiserzeit, Milet Band VIL1, 
Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Die Bauornamentik von Milet, Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin/New York 2004, xiii+202 pp., 21 figs., 149 tabls, 1 fold-out. Cased. ISBN 
3-11-012120-4 


Here is one of those high-range final archaeological reports published by German archaeolo- 
gists since the beginning of their activity in Asia Minor at the end of the 19th century for 
Pergamon, Milet, Priene, etc. This is Part One of a series(?) dedicated to the architectural 
decoration of Milet, and is limited to that of the Early and Middle Imperial periods. It rep- 
resents a sort of continuation of works which have published the same kind of material from 
Didyma,' Ephesus! and Pergamon,’ to name just the major works on the same subject. 

Köster confesses in his Vorwort to the long preparation and publication phases of his 
work, which started in 1977 and concluded as a PhD dissertation in 1987. But this delay 
has had no real impact on the work itself and K. has been able to include the whole body 
of recent publications, thus updating it to a highly professional level. 

By way of introduction, he points to some of the main aspects of research in the field of 
architectural decoration, with which I fully concur as one dealing with the same issues in 
Israel. One obstacle to efficient research is the lack of thorough presentation and analysis of 
architectural decoration that could be attributed to a specific monument: such decorations 
were neglected despite full descriptions of the archaeological and stratigraphic background of 
the monument. This is rather surprising, since exact examination of architectural decoration 
could offer a better dating and historical/social attribution of a monument, a point scholars 


0 Cf J. Ma, Antiochos III and the Cities of Western Asia Minor (Oxford 2000). 


! S. Pülz, Untersuchungen zur kaiserzeitlichen Bauornamentik von Didyma (Mainz 1989). 
? H. Thür, Das Hadrianstor in Ephesos (Vienna 1989). 
3 J. Rohmann, Die Kapitellproduktion der römischen Kaiserzeit in Pergamon (Berlin 1998). 
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dealing with this subject often labour. On the other hand, archaeologists tend to put undue 
emphasis on other sorts of finds, mainly pottery and coins. Another problem is the lack of 
correlated publication of both the tectonic and decorative remains of buildings, so that a clear 
relationship between them could be established. In such cases, the hope is for better presenta- 
tion of the decorative material and its research, to be used in alleviating the deficiency in the 
other building remains, which may lack sufficient data to be used as a chronological base. 

The timeframe of the book, the Farly and Middle (Roman) Imperial periods, is the 
Ist century and the first half of the 2nd century AD, including Hadrian’s reign. Within this 
span only three monuments at Milet have been dated properly: the Capito baths and the first 
phase of the Ionic Stoa, both from Claudian times, and the theatre scaenae frons from the 
time of Nero. To these can be added a piece of architrave frieze with an inscription carved on 
it including a martellatio of Domitian’s name. K. also deals with fragments of about 
20 other monuments for which an attempt is made to show some connection to the period 
here covered. All architectural decoration and motifs are thoroughly examined except for 
capitals, where — justifiably or not — K. refers to previous works. Capitals, when found, are 
presented and attributed to the monuments under analysis. A correlation with the latter 
would have been useful in order to reconstruct the whole decorative picture of this time; this 
is done only partially, such as in the case of the famous Markttor. Since the main contribu- 
tion of such research is the proper presentation of well-dated monuments, let me go into 
some detail for the fragments assigned to the four better-dated structures of the Roman 
Imperial period. The Capito baths were named after Gn. Vergilius Capito, mentioned on 
one of its architraves (restored following an inscription found in Didyma referring to Capito 
as praefectus Aegypti under the emperor Claudius). Comparing the capitals, frieze fragments 
and entablature of the zhermae with items from other Asia Minor and Greek sites, such a 
dating is convincing. It represents a wonderful correlation of epigraphic and architectural 
chronology. As to the Ionic Stoa, it served both the Capito baths as well as the entrance from 
the Via Sacra, which probably were built together during the Claudian period. At a glance, 
however, some of the segments of the friezes show signs of different workmanship, to be 
assigned either to various groups working at the site or to slightly different phases (compare 
items from pl. 22 with those from pl. 23). Some of them seem to resemble items from the 
Neronian scaenae frons (pls. 26-29) discussed below, unsurprising due to their close chrono- 
logical sequence. This possibility is not excluded by K. himself (pp. 56, 167). The scaenae 
frons is undoubtedly the best assured monument, dated by a dedicatory inscription to the 
emperor Nero, the god Apollo and the Demos. Since the name of Nero is erased as part of 
his damnatio memoriae, a terminus ante quem for its erection is AD 68. The decoration of 
this building is very important for a better understanding of the transition from Julio-Clau- 
dian to Flavian architecture and decoration. K. rightly emphasises the minimal amount of 
décor in general and the very modest repertoire of the decoration itself and its design, char- 
acterised by him 'unpflanzlich-metallen'. This non-vegetal, metal-like decoration is in strong 
contrast with the rich, already ‘baroque’ décor of the following Flavian and later on the 
Severan architecture in Rome, Asia Minor, North Africa and Roman Palestine.‘ 


* P.H. von Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und ihre Dekoration, Untersucht am Nervafo- 
rum (Berlin 1940); M. Lyttelton, Baroque Architecture in Classical Antiquity (London 1974); M.L. 
Fischer, Marble Studies: Roman Palestine and the Marble Trade (Konstanz 1998). 
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As to the Flavian period, a fragment of an architrave is presented with an inscription 
mentioning probably the emperor Domitian, also sufferer of damnatio memoriae, thus with 
AD 96 as a terminus ante quem (p. 80). Already, differences with the previously mentioned 
items are evident (pl. 47.3-6): the Flavian piece has richly elaborated scrolls, one of the 
main characteristics of a new era, which run intermittently, ignoring a division according 
to their emplacement above the columns, the kind of Spiegelbild effect used in Augustan 
and Julio-Claudian decoration. This also is to be observed in the decoration of the soffits. 
Another element is the intensive use of drilling, for technical reasons but mainly as a stylis- 
tic manus. This too seems typical of Flavian baroque, and occurs in its renaissance under 
the Severans. Thus, all four well-dated examples of decorated items give us a good picture 
of an artistic typological sequence which has been observed in other sites but has never 
received such convincing chronological support. 

In continuation of this sequence, K. reviews some aspects of two famous Milesian mon- 
uments, the Nymphaeum and the North Gate (Markttor) of the Southern Agora, both 
previously published. As to the Nymphaeum, both epigraphic and archaeological/architec- 
tural evidence date the beginning and first phases of erection to the reign of Titus; a second 
phase (mainly the upper storey) occurred after an earthquake around the beginning of the 
2nd century AD. A third reparation phase, including replacement of statues, has been dated 
from inscriptions to the reign of Gordianus III (AD 241—244), yet no further decorative 
elements have been attributed to the latter. Due to the prolonged development of the 
building, its architectural decoration presents some interesting aspects (pp. 67-77), the 
most important of which is the change from the rather rich decoration of the two lower 
storeys to something more modest on the upper (third) storey. K. points out that these dif- 
ferences between storeys are visible in the decoration rather than in building trends, imply- 
ing homogenous planning and construction but a different approach to decoration, which 
was a longer and more complicated process. Only meticulous analysis of architectural items 
can lead to such precise observations. 

The second well-known monument is the so-called Markttor, the North Gate to the 
Southern Agora of the city. Although first published in 1924° and made famous thereafter 
mainly through its reconstruction within the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, it has received 
real scholarly attention only after its first real scientific examination by V.M. Strocka.’ Fol- 
lowing Strocka, K. draws attention to the main trends of the anti-Flavian, anti-baroque 
decoration of the Gate pointing to the Hadrianic period at the latest, reflecting a rather 
modest decoration of facades limited to strictly necessary décor. A later 2nd-century AD 
dating (to the time of Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius) is also excluded by K., again 
following Strocka, since this was a time of rather rich decoration, representing a renewed 
trend toward the baroque. 


5 This is even more important, since Nymphaeum has been published in the past (see J. Hülsen, 
Das Nymphaeum, Milet Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899 1 5 
[Berlin 1919]). 

° H. Knackfuß, Der Südmarkt und die benachbarten Bauanlagen, Milet Ergebnisse der Ausgrabun- 
gen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899 1 7 (Berlin 1924). 

7 V.M. Strocka, Das Markttor von Milet (Berlin 1981). 
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Against the background of well-dated monuments and their architectural decoration K. 
gives us an overview of the main decorative motifs used by Milesian artisans in the 1st and 
2nd centuries AD. Some of his observations are worthy of remark, since they also represent 
a real contribution to the better use of the architectural decoration for typological and 
chronological conclusions. Thus, for the egg-and-dart motif, one of the most popular in 
Milet as elsewhere, K. points to its Hellenistic origins with emphasis on new trends, such 
as the decoration of the motif separating the eggs in the shape of an arrowhead (dart). In 
the past,® it was considered to appear in Rome towards the end of the 1st century AD, 
whence it was diffused to Asia Minor during the 2nd century. That this type of ovolo 
appears at Milet in the decoration of the scaenae frons dated to Nero's reign seems to be an 
important step forwards in analysing and dating this motif and, through it, other items to 
a pre-Flavian phase of decoration. Another motif to be mentioned is the lotus-palmettes 
and the palmette frieze, often used for decorating the upper rows of architraves and their 
transition to friezes. Based on material in his book, K. is able here too to point out the 
stylistic development of this motif from its Asia Minor Hellenistic origins up to Mediter- 
ranean and Roman influence: for instance, the type of palmette imitating an acanthus leaf 
reached the area only during the mid-2nd century AD, whereas in Rome it was in use 
already under the Flavians. In fact, many variants and sub-variants were in use in Asia 
Minor in the Ist and 2nd centuries? some of them reflecting their interchange with the 
motif as developed in other areas. It would have been quite interesting to present some of 
these effects of cultural interaction. To this repertoire of motifs the vegetal scroll (Blatt- und 
Blütenranken) can be added, which represents the richest Hellenistic-Roman item of deco- 
ration and includes many possible variations of artistic elements. Big changes occurred in 
the design of the leaves (mainly acanthus) and flowers, emerging from a rich Hellenistic 
tradition and new Republican and Early Imperial Roman impact. However, the main 
development of the scroll lies in the use of animal and human figures and scenes which 
replaced the interior flowers, so-called ‘peopled’ or ‘inhabited’ scrolls. K. shows that this 
motif appears in Asia Minor rather late (by the time of Augustus) and was used mainly 
during the 2nd century AD but it seems that in Milet it remained unknown. ° 

In Chapter II 8 K. presents changes in design as observed on the facades of buildings 
and in various building components. Corroborating the data from the different items and 
their place in the ensemble, he emphasises changes in the design of façades, mainly from 
the impact of from Rome on the provinces in general and Asia Minor in particular.'! Thus, 


* von Blanckenhagen (as n. 4 above). 


? As presented in a very convincing way by C. Basaran, ‘Anadolu Roma Cagi Lotus-Palmet 
Orgesinde Tip Gelisimi’. Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi 28 (1989), 53-72. I was unable to find this reference 
in K.’s book also due to the quotation system used by him, which is not necessarily his choice. 

10 Tt would have been of some interest to have an insight into the use of this motif in other Asia 
Minor sites, since it seems that in areas outside Asia Minor though strongly influenced by the latter, 
this motif was not too popular. For instance in Roman Palestine, where marble and marble items 
have been imported mainly from Asia Minor, ‘peopled scrolls’ made of marble were also a rarity, in 
fact, being discovered only in the theatre area of Scythopolis (Fischer [as. n. 4 above], 122-23, 
261—62). 

" Not to forget, imitating Rome became the main trend from Augustus onwards, as put by 
P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus (Ann Arbor 1988). 
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richly elaborated and decorated façades became the fashion as Rome developed them under 
the Flavians, etc. As to the use of styles/orders, it seems that Doric was almost neglected 
and even Ionic lost the central role it had once had. Corinthian gained supremacy, though 
sharing it with the Composite capital (the newcomer from Augustan era onwards), a trend 
observed mainly in the coastal sites of Roman Asia Minor. K. emphasises the special role 
Asia Minor architectural decoration had in the development of this domain as compared 
with that of Rome. In my opinion, he has underplayed Rome and its impact, and — perhaps 
more important — should have essayed a comparison with other sites from Asia Minor and 
even beyond.” The examination of the architectural decoration of Milet emphasises its 
rather strong traditional, Hellenistic background, more than, for example, in Ephesus, 
which had become the capital of the Provincia Asia. It also had its own artisan character, 
even if perhaps less elaborated than cities with strong Hellenistic artistic background, such 
as Pergamon, or with rich marble quarries, such as Aphrodisias. Another trend is the rather 
modest and canonised repertoire of decorative elements, a kind of decorative abstinence 
also pointing to its special character among Asia Minor cities. 

K. then deals with workshops and their related building and decorative projects, 
although in a rather short concluding chapter (II 10), promising a full consideration will be 
included in the forthcoming Part Two of this series (p. 167). From analysis of the architec- 
tural decoration of both well-dated and other monuments K. draws some links between the 
Capito baths, the Neronian theatre scaenae frons and their environs, all of them possibly 
donated by the same G. Vergilius Capito, praefectus Aegypti under Nero. It should be 
pointed out that this is a very important achievement per se. It is obvious that several 
changes occur in the architectural decoration of Milet in the period following Nero’s and 
preceding Domitian’s damnatio memoriae, emphasised by the Nymphaeum but also by an 
eventual continuation of the activity of the same workshop under Hadrian, when the 
famous North Gate of the South Agora was built and decorated. Wonderful to see how K. 
is able to reconstruct a certain group of decorators, presumably from Ephesus, who, accord- 
ing to him, after concluding their work in Ephesus (Domitian’s well) went to Milet in 
order to work at the upper storey of the Nymphaeum and the lower storey of the Agora 
Gate. All this based on the analysis of similar pilasters decorated with scrolls occurring at all 
three monuments. A significant use of architectural decoration! 

The book includes catalogues and indexes. A first catalogue presents all items used in the 
work including all their details. As to the issue of marble versus other stones, I found no 
discussion in this book of this aspect, so intensively dealt with during the past 20 years, 
especially since the founding of the Association of the Study of Marble and Other Stones in 
Lucca (1988).? It would have been very interesting to compare marble items with those 
made of other stones, thus adding a further aspect to the issue of workshops and beyond. 


12 Ks approach reflects a main trend in German Roman archaeology, namely that of looking for 
and emphasising (perhaps over-emphasising) the role ‘stadtrömisch culture and art had on the world 
of that time. 

13 For this organisation, its scientific targets and publications see: http://www.asmosia.org/. 
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A second catalogue offers a detailed list of the comparanda, alphabetically by sites. The 
citation system employed is too ‘heavy’ and almost impossible to use." 

For the reader, the presentation of the main decorative motifs occurring in the volume 
in one illustration (pl. 149) is very useful, helping to circumvent the problems of the great 
variety of terminology used by different scholars. K. might have used or referred to one of 
those dictionaries published in the past, such as that created by an international team under 
French direction." 

I would have expected a concluding overview of some social and political aspects of 
Milet during the period analysed here as reflected by the architectural decoration. It would 
have been interesting to see how architectural decoration reflected aspects of the status 
Milet had, lying between Pergamon, which still had a certain artistic supremacy, and Ephe- 
sus, which enjoyed the advantages of capital of Provincia Asia. Some hints are given by K. 
whilst dealing with the relationship between Milesian and Ephesian workshops, yet there is 
more to be evaluated from this material — hopefully in Part Two? 

This book is a real achievement in research of the architectural decoration of the Roman 
Imperial world in general and the Asia Minor coast and Milet in particular. In future, all 
research dealing with this issue in that part of the Mediterranean and beyond should take 
it into account and use it as a reference work. 


Tel Aviv University Moshe Fischer 


A.S. Lewin and P. Pellegrini (eds.), with the aid of Z.T. Fienna and S. Janniard, The Late 
Roman Army in the Near East from Diocletian to the Arab Conquest, Proceedings of a 
Colloquium held at Potenza, Acerenza and Matera, Italy (May 2005), BAR Interna- 
tional Series 1717, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, iv+441 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-4073-0161-7 


This substantial and interesting volume gives ample evidence of the vitality of Near Eastern 
studies in the late antique period, and indeed follows a previous volume produced by the 
same editors, Settlements and Demography in the Near East in Late Antiquity (Pisa 2006), 
also deriving from a conference at Matera. The earlier volume, it must be said, is far more 
precisely focused than this one. The editors have been rather too generous in including 
contributions which do not concern the Roman army of the 4th—Gth centuries in the East; 
of 32 papers only some 16 in fact relate to the primary theme. The remarks below will 
concentrate on those which do. But reference has to be made to the truly remarkable 


14 See n. 9 above. As K. puts it by himself (p. 192): ‘um den Anmerkungsapparat zu entlasten...’ 
(in order to reduce the apparatus criticus....). 

5 R, Ginouvès and R. Martin, Dictionnaire méthodique de l'architecture grecque et romaine. Tome 
I. Matériaux, techniques de construction, techniques et formes du décor (Paris 1985). They were able to 
establish an international team of specialists who succeeded in creating a terminology for Greek and 
Roman architecture, including decoration, at least for the main languages used today in classical 
archaeology (French, German, English, Italian and modern Greek[!]) beside ancient Greek and Latin. 
Despite critically positive reviews of this book (JHS 57 [1987], 252; BonnJb 187 [1987], 700-02; RA 
1988, 128—30) it seems, unfortunately, that scholars are taking less account of such kinds of work. 
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epigraphic discoveries from an earlier period reported here (pp. 13-28) by Francois Ville- 
neuve: two newly published Latin inscriptions of the 2nd century AD revealing the Roman 
military occupation of the Ferresan islands, situated off the east coast of the Red Sea a mere 
500 km or so north of the straits between it and the Indian Ocean. Along with long-known 
literary evidence, in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, and with new epigraphic material attesting 
both a Christian and a Jewish presence in Himyar (Yemen) and the Hadramaut, we can 
begin to see the basis of Imperial involvement with Ethiopia and southern Arabia, and the 
religious influences which came with it.! 

If we return to the theme of the Late Roman army, we must note in particular the truly 
major paper by Israel Shatzman, ‘Economic Conditions, Security Problems and the Deploy- 
ment of the Army in Late Roman Palestine. Part I: Economy and Population’. Occupying 
nearly 50 pages (pp. 153-201), this paper marks an epoch as a detailed, serious, critical 
account of what we can (and cannot) know about the social history of Palestine in late 
antiquity. But, in the context of this volume, there is a problem: this is only Part I, and it 
is in Part II that the military occupation of the province will be analysed. This second half 
of the study promises to be of exceptional interest — but it is not indicated where publica- 
tion will take place. If the second part is to be on the same scale as the first, the whole — 
provided that it is equipped with good maps, missing from this chapter — would make a 
very valuable shortish book, to parallel the emphasis on contrasting religious and cultural 
communities in H. Sivan, Palestine in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2008). 

In spite of the potential advantages offered by Information Technology in the presen- 
tation of visual material, such as maps above all, these benefits have not really yet made 
themselves felt, and certainly not in this volume, where several valuable papers have no 
maps, or very inadequate ones. One example is the paper by Benjamin J. Dolinka, ‘B’eer 
Shema-Birsama of the Notitia Dignitatum: A Prolegomenon to the 2006 Excavations’ 
(pp. 111-18), an extremely useful study of this site, which appears in the Theodosian 
Code (7. 4. 30 — the earliest evidence, AD 409, for the division of Palestine into three 
provinces) as castellum Versaminum. For the possibility of appreciating the geographical 
situation and relationships (to south and east) of Birsama we have to turn to the second 
of two excellent maps (p. 124) in Israel Roll’s paper “Crossing the Negev in Late Roman 
Times’ (pp. 119-30) — very revealing for the pattern of both settlement and military 
occupation (even if the southern shore of the Dead Sea has mysteriously vanished). Both 
in the Negev and in Palaestina Tertia, east of the Wadi Arabah, and in the province of 
Arabia to its north, we cannot dissociate the extension of settlement from the spread of 
military posts. But whether military occupation was the essential precondition is another 
question.’ 


' On this theme, see already A. Lewin, ‘Da Madain Salik alle isole Farasän, ovvero Roma 
nell’ Hijaz e nel Mar Rosso. Appunti di storia politico economica’. In P. Desideri, M. Moggi and 
M. Pani (eds.), Antidoron: Studi in Onore di Barbara Scardigli Forster (Pisa 2007), 24-66. 

? See, for instance, A. Lewin, "The Impact of the Late Roman Army in Palaestina and Arabia’. 
In L. de Blois and E. Lo Cascio (eds.), The Impact of the Roman Army (200 BC-AD 476): Economic, 
Social, Political, Religious and Cultural Aspects (Leiden/Boston 2007), 463—80. 
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Two further papers, out of a number of interesting and suggestive contributions, deserve 
mention. The first is Geoffrey Greatrex, ‘Moines, militaires et la défense de la frontiere 
orientale au Vle s.’ (pp. 285-98), exploring the important theme of the repeated involve- 
ment of Magistri Militum and forces under them in ecclesiastical and doctrinal disputes. 
This is a puzzle, already manifest in the 5th century: why was i these military officials 
rather than civilian ones (the Comes Orientis or provincial governors) who functioned to 
(attempt to) keep monks (and bishops) in line? More significant is the further question 
which Greatrex poses: how far did these interventions help to weaken popular support for 
the army in the context of conflicts with Persia? 

Finally, we may note Ariel Lewin’s stimulating paper, “Amr Ibn ‘Adi, Mavia, the 
Phylarchs and the Late Roman Army: Peace and War in the Near East’ (pp. 243-62), 
emphasising, as against Ben Isaac’s views, that the Arabian-Palaestinian frontier was 
indeed a real frontier (even if with no continuous structure like Hadrian’s Wall), and 
involved significant interactions, not only diplomatic but also military, with the unsettled 
Saracens outside the provincial zone (and some inside it, like the followers of Mavia in 
the 370s). 

Lewin reviews the evidence on this episode and on other complex and important con- 
flicts, also bringing in a revealing newly published inscription from Petra on relations with 
‘the enemies, who speak a barbarian language’. But there is to my mind still a fundamen- 
tal problem. Is it methodologically sound to depend on The History of Prophets and Kings 
by Al-Tabari (d. AD 923) for categorising (for instance) the Imru’l-qais of the Nessana 
inscription of AD 328 as a 'Lakhmid'. So far as I can see, in C.E. Bosworth's excellent 
translation and notes of this section of Al-Tabari’s History,‘ there is no one expression in 
the Arabic which can be translated ‘Lakhmid’. Alternatively, what is the Greek, or Latin, 
or Syriac, for 'Lakhmid', or indeed 'Ghassanid'? For the Syriac material a start can be 
made with the evocative article of J.B. Segal? But the truth is that, if we are to attempt 
to put our conceptions of the nomadic or unsettled peoples whom Graeco-Roman observ- 
ers in late antiquity normally called ‘Saracens’ on a solid footing, we must start not from 
retrospective post-Islamic narratives, but from a systematic analysis of names and patro- 
nymics (and other indications of descent), and also of expressions of ‘tribal’ or ethnic 
affiliation, as they appear in contemporary literary and documentary sources, in all the 
relevant languages. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this volume, loosely edited and over-generously 
inclusive as it is, still makes a real contribution to the complex history of power-relations 
on the eastern frontier in late antiquity. 


The Oriental Institute, Oxford Fergus Millar 


? See F. Millar, A Greek Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II (408—450) (Berke- 
ley/London 2006), 20-21. 

^ The Sasanids, the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, and Yemen (Albany 1999). 

? ‘Arabs in Syriac Literature before the Rise of Islam’. Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 4 


(1984), 89-123. 
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S. Lowenstam, As Witnessed by Images: The Trojan War Tradition in Greek and Etruscan 
Art, The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 2008, xvi+230 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-8018-8775-8 


These rich essays by Steven Lowenstam (d. 2003).! contribute to the centuries-long debates 
on the relationship between painting and poetry. L. concentrates on themes from the 
Trojan War, especially regarding Achilles and Odysseus, reviewing images from mainland 
Greece and Megale Hellas, with its mix of Greek and Italian traditions, as well as from 
non-Greek Etruria. 

He brings numerous fresh insights to the discourse, beginning with his argument that 
the stories told in the Ziad and the Odyssey were not fully formed until the end of the 6th 
century BC and thus were being developed simultaneously with depictions in art in the 7th 
and 6th centuries; it is therefore wrong to assume that the artistic images are simply the 
result of the influence of the written stories. ‘All the arts were interacting with each other, 
conducting a dialogue that lasted for centuries’ (p. 5). Another important strand in his 
interpretations of the myths, whether written or represented in images, is that the creators 
were attempting to satisfy patrons, and would therefore be aware of and responding to what 
their rivals were producing. He theorises the existence of “ceramic and poetic businesses to 
sell their products', and concludes that the purpose of the image and the object it adorned 
are of paramount importance for modern interpretations. 

All but one of his illustrations of Greek art comes from vase painting, and the model of 
‘ceramic business’ works quite well as a framework for these objects. Many images were no 
doubt scrutinised at symposia, while others were experienced as dedications in a sanctuary 
or at the tomb. L. is able to explicate these images convincingly and make frequent refer- 
ences to known cultural and social values (basically poetic and ‘Homeric’ although he 
avoids this term). 

His approach is not so successful when it comes to Etruria, where the cultural milieu 
was quite different and where it is hard to believe that myths were ever developed in writ- 
ten or recited form as they were in Greece, whether before, during or after the time the 
images were created in art. The model envisiged by Mario Torelli, for example, in which 
the dominant classes in Etruria listened to epic and lyric poetry ‘during symposia and aris- 
tocratic festivities ,? has little evidence to support it, and even if it were valid it would not 
explain how individuals of the artisan class came to know the stories. I suggest that much 
of myth in Etruria, whether Greek or purely Etruscan (of which a good bit exists), was 
communicated by story-telling at the various levels of society. This is in fact the best 
explanation for the amazing variants of Greek myth found in Etruria (other arguments 
conveniently reviewed by L. at pp. 124-26). As W. Kelber noted about oral transmission, 
‘Stock features are combined and reshuffled in endless variations, one theme is substituted 


' A great debt is owed to T.H. Carpenter for editing the volume and for seeing it through the 
press after Lowenstam's untimely death. 

? See Lowenstam, p. 126, quoting from M. Torelli, "The Hellenization of Etruria’. In M. Torelli 
(ed.), The Etruscans (Milan 2000), 152. For a refutation of the idea that the Etruscans had Greek- 
style symposia, see J.P. Small, ‘Eat, Drink, and Be Merry, Etruscan Banquets’. In R.D. De Puma and 
J.P. Small (eds.), Murlo and the Etruscans, Art and Society in Ancient Etruria (Madison 1994), 85—94. 
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for another, the order of sequence is changed, features are adopted from related or unre- 
lated materials, and variant compositions are forever in the making. Taken as a whole, oral 
transmission shows many faces and inclinations.? This description, written to explain 
the evolution of New Testament written accounts, in fact describes perfectly the results of 
oral transmission of Greek myths and what they look like when they surface in images in 
Etruria. 

What this means for the interpretation of myth in Etruria is that we should be careful 
not to impute to Etruscan patrons or artists the values espoused in Greek literature. For 
example, in regard to the scene of the warrior receiving his armour on the Monteleone 
chariot in the Metropolitan Museum, L. quotes heavily from the Miad to interpret the 
imagery of two eagles and a dead deer (‘courage’ and ‘cowardice’). I doubt that we should 
regress to arguing that Etruscan artists ‘utilized imagery of eagles and fawns that we know 
from our reading of the /liad (p. 171). In fact, as noted frequently and also acknowledged 
briefly by L., the two birds are surely included for augural value, and therefore with empha- 
sis on the Etruscan ritual context; the dead deer probably alludes similarly to ritual, having 
sacrificial import. 

But much of what L. says about Etruscan myth is more open-minded and shows a sen- 
sitive sorting of images and values between Greece and Italy. His discussions of the famous 
themes of Achilles killing Troilus and of Achilles killing Trojan prisoners are based on care- 
ful review of previous arguments and provide detailed and illuminating readings of the 
images; again Etruscan ritual concerns are of primary importance. His selection of a range 
of different media — bronze relief, wall painting, vase painting, mirrors, sculpture — also 
helps to bring out a contrast with the world of Greek vase painting that occupies some two- 
thirds of the book. On the whole, the volume is quite successful in bringing together for 
comparison and contrast stories of the Trojan cycle as told by Greeks and Etruscans. 


Florida State University Nancy T. de Grummond 


C.C. Mattusch, A.A. Donohue and A. Brauer (eds.), Common Ground: Archaeology, Art, 
Science, and Humanities, Proceedings of the XVIth International Congress of Classical 
Archaeology, Boston, August 23-26, 2003, Associazione Internazionale di Archaeolo- 
gia Classica, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2006, xxvi+630 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-84217-183-7 


The present volume appears to be one of the most important and holistic recent publica- 
tions in the field of classical studies. It clearly reflects the increased knowledge of the ancient 
Mediterranean world and its diversity and interaction, and also reveals new methodologies 
applied by scholars. The opening remarks delivered by Paolo Liverani, the Introduction by 
the editors and the Keynote Address by George Huxley outline the scope of this major 


3 W.H. Kelber, The Oral and the Written Gospel, The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in 
the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul and Q (Bloomington 1997), 29. The idea can and should also be 
folded into theories of Greek mythological imagery, as recently argued by J.P. Small in a book that 
appeared too late (2003) to be used by Lowenstam. She believes that Greek ‘artists were illustrating 
stories, not texts’: The Parallel Worlds of Classical Art and Text (Cambridge 2003), 6. 
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international scholarly event and emphasise the importance of classical studies and their 
contribution to understanding the complexity of a contemporary world often shaken by 
unpredictable, disturbing events. 

While the Keynote Address is published under Session I, the rest of the papers appear 
under Sessions II-VI, divided into sub-sessions reflecting the great variety of the scholarly 
research and interests. Although the contents present different thematic sessions and sub- 
sessions and there is a list of participants at the beginning of the volume and an index of 
authors at the end, I found it a little difficult to orientate myself as to who was publishing 
what and on which pages. It would have been better if the contents had tabulated not only 
sessions/sub-sessions, but also included a list of authors and the titles of their contribution, 
following the traditional way of scholarly publication. 

Even at first glance the great diversity and importance of the scholarly topics is obvious: 
they present almost every aspect of the ancient Mediterranean. Thus, Session II includes 
‘History of Archaeology’, ‘Recycling in Antiquity’, ‘Magic and Religious Practices’, “Cul- 
tural Interactions of the Classical World I, ‘New Discoveries: Greece, Balkans and Turkey’ 
and ‘Allusions to Elsewhere: Copies, Fakes, Souvenirs in the Roman World’. Session III has 
“Museums and Collecting in the Past’, ‘Crossing Boundaries’, ‘Post-Antique’, ‘Numismatics 
and Epigraphy’, ‘Investigating Dionysiac Imagery’, “Building the Image of the “Urbs” in 
Antiquity’, “Revealing the “Logos” of “Techné”: ‘Ancient Technology through Modern 
Lenses’ and “Testing Classical Boundaries: Promise and Problems in the Study of the 
“Periphery”. In Session IV there are ‘New Discoveries: Italy’, “Houses, Palaces and Villas’, 
“Conservation and Restoration’, ‘New Discoveries: North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula’, 
“Methods and Meanings in Funerary Practices’, ‘Education: Grounding Our Knowledge’ 
and ‘Roman Social History and Archaeology: New Models and Material Evidence’. And 
Session V has “Ancient Society I’, ‘Ancient Technologies I’, ‘Elements of Architecture in the 
Ancient World’, ‘Recording the Past’, ‘Iconography in Sculpture’, “Real-Time Reconstruc- 
tion Models for Exhibition and Education: The Herodian Temple Mount Installation at 
the Davidson Center in Jerusalem’ and ‘Children in Ancient Greece I’. The last session, 
Session VI, covers ‘Ancient Society II’, ‘Ancient Technologies II’, “Collecting in the Pre- 
sent’, ‘Landscapes’, ‘Iconography of Myth’, ‘Cultural Interactions in the Classical World IP 
and ‘Children in Ancient Greece II’. 

The papers presented in the volume range from brief notes summarising the most 
important facts and conclusions to detailed articles with excellent illustrations and complete 
bibliographies. The presence of world-leading international scholars of the highest reputa- 
tion together with young experts from different countries at the beginning of their aca- 
demic careers clearly demonstrates the dynamics of modern classical studies within the 
complex of international contexts. Such positive trends became possible only after the fall 
of the communist dictatorships in Eastern Europe, whereupon scholars from the countries 
dependent on the Soviets became free and were no longer under totalitarian ideological and 
party control. In conclusion, I would say that the present volume is a major achievement 
and an important scholarly contribution, and it is highly recommendable to every major 
library and for scholars and students of classical studies. 


American Research Center in Sofia / Nikola Theodossiev 
Sofia University St Kliment Ohridski 
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L. Mihailescu-Birliba, Les affranchis dans les provinces romaines de l'Illyricum, Philippika 12, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2006, x+364 pp., 4 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
05380-8 / ISSN 1613-5628 


This book by Lucretiu Mihailescu-Birliba is probably a reworked version of the author’s 
thesis (although this does not become clear in the expression of gratitude). It is concerned 
with the interesting subject of the situation (social, political, economic and cultural) of 
Roman freedmen in the Illyrian provinces (Dalmatia, Upper and Lower Moesia, Upper and 
Lower Pannonia and Dacia) during the Early and High Roman empire. Literary sources on 
this subject are almost non-existent, and so this research is based mostly on the epigraphic 
evidence. 

The book consists of two parts. The first is an overview in seven chapters of what we 
know about freedmen in the Roman empire, more specifically in the Illyrian provinces, 
with a conclusion and an appendix. The second part is a catalogue of the existing epi- 
graphic evidence concerning imperial and private freedmen in Rome’s Illyrian provinces. 

The first chapter summarises current historiographical knowledge of freedman in the 
Roman empire and the Roman provinces of Illyria, including their social mobility. Chapters 
2 and 3 deal with the manumission of slaves, relations between freedmen and their former 
masters, the marriages and family relations of the freedmen, the Roman economy in Illyria, 
the social role of the freedmen and their role in the organisation of the Roman provinces in 
Illyria. Chapter 4 describes in greater depth the economic role of imperial slaves and freed- 
men in the Roman provinces of Illyria and the possibilities for social mobility as far as this 
can be deduced from the epigraphic evidence, while the same issues are treated in Chapter 5 
with respect to private freedmen. Finally, in Chapters 6 and 7, the evidence of the religion 
of the freedmen is presented, and comparisons made between the situation of freedmen in 
the empire in general and that in the Illyrian provinces. In Chapter 8, M.-B. comes to the 
not very surprising conclusion that imperial freedmen mostly continued their work in the 
imperial administration, while non-imperial freedmen started small private enterprises with 
the money of their former masters; and that this situation was not very different from else- 
where in of the Roman empire (p. 134). More interesting are his conclusions regarding the 
social mobility of private freedmen (the extremely wealthy and powerful freedmen in Rome 
were not typical of the empire in general) and on the marriage patterns of freedmen/women, 
free women and imperial slaves (pp. 135-36). The conclusions are followed by an appendix 
with the occurrence of freedmen names in the Illyrian provinces, the second part of the book 
(a large catalogue of 711, mostly funeral, inscriptions mentioning imperial and non-imperial 
freedmen), a bibliography and four useful maps. 

Although some of M.-B.’s conclusions are not very surprising, he still manages to 
uncover some very interesting facts. For instance, the already mentioned marriage patterns 
of the imperial and private freed(wo)men but also the fact that many imperial freedmen 
were involved in the imperial mining administration, which is specific to this region (p. 51). 

In the catalogue of inscriptions, M.-B. gives for each entry a short physical description 
of the text in Latin and a translation in French, a description of the stone, its provenance 
(unluckily often unknown), some dating criteria and some bibliographical references. How- 
ever, the four maps apart, the book lacks illustrations, so the reader is not able to check the 
degree of accuracy of the transcriptions. 
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Although not a real encyclopaedia of inscriptions regarding freedmen in this area, this 
book remains of great value as a work of reference of our knowledge on this subject in this 
specific region, and it is an important contribution to the social and economic history of 
the Roman empire in south-eastern Europe. 


University of Amsterdam Jan G. de Boer 


J. Mylonopoulos and H. Roeder (eds.), Archäologie und Ritual. Auf der Suche nach der ritu- 
ellen Handlung in den antiken Kulturen Ägyptens und Griechenlands, Phoibos Verlag, 
Vienna 2006, 238 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 3-901232-68-0 


The papers in this volume are edited versions of those given at a conference organised by 
the Sonderforschungsbereich 619 (‘Ritualdynamik, Soziokulturelle Prozesse in historischer 
und kulturvergleichender Perspektive’) of the University of Heidelberg in June 2004. As 
the editors stress in their introductory essay (‘Archäologische Wissenschaften und Ritual- 
forschung’), archaeology and related disciplines can provide information on ritual in addi- 
tion to, and above that of, the traditional ‘text-dependent’ approach. There are six papers 
each for ancient Egypt and Greece, but no attempt was made to compare and contrast the 
two groups. This looks like a missed opportunity. For the majority of papers, comparisons 
with material from the other area of interest would have shown surprising similarities as 
well as startling differences, and it would have helped get closer to the aims of this particu- 
lar approach to the phenomenon of ritual. 

Architecture of one of the earliest local shrines in Egypt is the subject of an essay by 
R. Bußmann (‘Der Kult im frühen Satet-Tempel von Elephantine’). The author questions 
the interpretation of the brick-built structure in the shrine’s forecourt as a pedestal for a 
divine image, and so re-evaluates the ritual activities taking place in this part of the shrine. 
Instead, he regards it as the base of a pillar supporting the roof. (The possibility that this 
was an ‘altar’ where offerings were stored before and after they had been used in the offer- 
ing ritual in the inner room, similar to ‘altars’ known from open courts in pyramid temples, 
might also be considered.) Furthermore, the author suggests that the so-called ‘bank’ was 
an emplacement for a naos with a royal statue and thus a forerunner of the ka-shrines in 
later temples. 

Vera Müller (‘Archäologische Relikte kultischer Aktivitäten in Umm el-Qa‘ab/Abydos’) 
discusses archaeological finds, especially pottery, which illustrate changing ritual practices at 
Umm el-Qa‘ab. The large quantities of Early Dynastic pottery found in the vicinity of the 
tomb of King Den may have been deposited there during the restoration work in the tomb 
of King Djer, regarded as the tomb of the god Osiris, in the late First Intermediate Period 
or the early Middle Kingdom. The same site is the focus of Andrea Kucharek’s ‘Die Prozes- 
sion des Osiris in Abydos’. Using archaeological as well as textual evidence, she reconstructs 
the festival of Osiris at Abydos and traces the processional route between the temple of 
Osiris and the Early Dynastic royal necropolis with its ‘tomb of Osiris’. 

In her second contribution (‘Relikte kultischer Mahlzeiten in Auaris/Tell el-Dab‘a’), 
Müller describes deposits of pottery or food remains in the vicinity of graves, temple struc- 
tures and houses at Tell el-Dab‘a, the delta residence of the Hyksos kings. Some of them 
were intended to provide in a symbolic fashion for the material needs of the deceased, but 
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others probably are remains of ritual repasts which took place at cemeteries and in temples. 
(A variety of ritual practices were probably involved here, not all of which necessarily 
belonged to the same stratum of Egyptian religion.) Julia Budka’s paper (“Deponierung von 
Balsamierungsmaterial und Topfnester im spätzeitlichen Theben (Ägypten)’) discusses 
funerary deposits of another type, those of materials used during mummification, during 
the Late Period. 

One of the largest complexes of animal burials known from Egypt, those of baboons 
and ibises regarded as manifestations of the god Thoth at Tuna el-Gebel, is considered by 
Katrin Maurer (‘Der Tierfriedhof von Tuna el-Gebel in frühptolemäischer Zeit’). The 
situation in the underground galleries seems to suggest that a daily/weekly etc. ritual 
was regularly performed in front of the burial niches. (This would have been substantially 
different from the situation in the Apis galleries at Saqqara, which were almost certainly 
inaccessible between two successive burials.) 

The acrobatic bull-leaping involving young members of the Minoan elite is the subject 
of an essay by Diamantis Panagiotopoulos (“Das minoische Stierspringen’). This contains 
some interesting observations about the role of the audience and raises the question of how 
one might square the cases of bull-leapers being killed or injured with the expected success- 
ful outcome of the ritual performance. 

Three of the papers concerned with ancient Greece are attractive for the uncompromis- 
ing rigour of their analysis. Both Anja Klöckner (‘Votive als Gegenstände des Rituals — 
Votive als Bilder von Ritualen’) and Katja Sporn (‘Das Göttliche im Menschenbild’) are 
sceptical of the value of representations on Greek votive and tomb reliefs (Egyptologists 
would speak about tomb stelae; in their terminology tomb reliefs are something else) for 
the reconstruction of rituals. Helga Bumke’s refutation, in her ‘Die Schwester des Orakel- 
gottes’, of the arguments which led to the identification of a structure north-west of the 
temple of Apollo at Didyma, near Miletus, as a sanctuary of Artemis is a tour de force. She 
shows convincingly that the reasons for the unusual type of pottery and the large quantities 
of animal bones found at the site have been misunderstood. 

Torsten Mattern (‘Architektur und Ritual’) points out the limits of the analysis of archi- 
tecture for reconstruction of ritual and demonstrates these using the example of the 
Hellenistic temple of Heracles at Kleonai, south-west of Corinth in the Peloponnese. One 
gets a similar impression from reading J. Mylonopoulos’s paper (‘Das Heiligtum des Zeus 
in Dodona’) concerned with the interdependence between ritual and ritual space and the 
question of ritual change. 

Do the papers confirm the rather optimistic view expressed in the introductory essay? 
They all provide rich material for those investigating ancient ritual but they are, perhaps 
inevitably, very topic-specific rather than methodology-oriented. Limitations of an ‘archae- 
ological’ approach based primarily on material evidence could hardly have been demon- 
strated more convincingly. All the same, this is a thoroughly professional, perfectly edited 
and in many respects pioneering publication which provides much inspiration for further 
research. But let us not deceive ourselves: there is still a long way to go before we reach a 
satisfactory understanding of ancient Egyptian and Greek ritual practices. 


Oxford, UK Jaromir Malek 
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T. Naco and I. Arrayäs (eds.), with a prologue by P. Erdkamp, War and Territory in the 
Roman World! Guerra y territorio en el mundo romano, BAR International Series 1530, 
John and Erica Hedges, Oxford 2006, 262 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
1-84171-752-5 


The absence of a minimal reference to Roman Hispania in the book’s title is remarkable 
when the main and largest section is completely dedicated to the Roman-native relationship 
there throughout the time of occupation. 

At the same time, the book is very well structured, beginning with an introduction to 
the general aspects of war and territory in the Graeco-Roman world and concluding, as an 
annexe, with the presentation of several examples from complementary studies (such as 
business through the war or elite troops represented on coins) focused on other areas of the 
Roman empire (not only Hispania). 

In Erdkamp’s Prologue to the book, he writes that the new point of view is remarkable, 
especially in reference to military history and its connection with other historical matters 
like landscape archaeology and its scope to link changing progress in the territory with 
human action. 

Pursuing this line is the inclusion of matters indirectly affecting war in the Roman 
world but directly that of a particular territory, such as E. Sänchez Moreno’s examination 
of pasturage in western Iberia. The author, who has profound knowledge of the historical 
movements of cattle, has interpreted these from the point of view of war and has provided 
fresh insight on this type of economy, which was very extensive in the peninsular Iron Age. 
He explains that the necessary protection and progressive militarisation of several groups of 
country people were already present in the 1st millennium BC. 

The first of two contributions by I. Arrayas Morales is very interesting because of its 
approach: it examines the occupation of territory through the lens of Roman cadastral 
planning, which arrived in the 2nd century BC in the Tarraconensis territory and changed 
the shape of the previous form of occupation there. The colonial organisation of Tarraco is 
placed by this in the period of Caesar and Augustus. The fall of Numancia represents a 
notable event in the occupation of Tarraconensis. It is the point of departure for a new 
agrarian reorganisation of every conquered Hispanic territory. 

O. Olesti-Vila considers the mechanism of Roman territorial management based on 
previous and successive military progress between natives and Romans after the Carthagin- 
ian expulsion. He also considers that the 2nd century BC is defined by political appoint- 
ments made to certain high positions, whose taking control of the territory coincides with 
the start of cadastral planning. This supposes exclusively Roman control and the demise of 
the previous structure based on the domination of the local elite. Continuing the study of 
Roman territorial management of Arrayas, he places special emphasis on the praesidia in the 
2nd century BC, defining them as additional points of control and territorial systematisa- 
tion to the cadastres at the same period. 

The importance of the praesidia in the organisation of Tarraconensis during periods of 
war is likewise confirmed by T. Naco del Hoyo. This author presents the territory’s sys- 
tematisation from the point of view of the mobility of the /imes alongside the advancing 
conquest. Starting with this aspect, the praesidia and castella operated like forts and in many 
cases were related to the Roman army but also to the military culture of the natives. They 
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had a temporal character associated with activities such as highway construction or, in 
pacific territories, with the logistics of the internal movement of military units. Logistics, 
especially supplying soldiers in a hostile environment, is a basic matter in the management 
of war and, as a consequence, in the territory. C. Carreras-Monfort explains this question 
in detail, examining unusual aspects like military nutrition in camp (pp. 173-74). This 
completes the thorough study of archaeological discovery and territorial organisation devel- 
oped through this monograph by several authors. 

The end of the section dedicated to Hispania is marked by a second paper from Arrayäs 
Morales. It focuses on the adoption of the imperial model during the time of Caesar and 
Augustus. He shares with other authors in this publication certain considerations, like the 
co-existence of Italian veterans and Romanised natives in the southern peninsular colonies 
during this period. But it is even more interesting to observe his singular idea of the status 
of several Hispanic centres, among them probably Tarraco and Carthago Nova, as conse- 
quence of their political support of Caesar (p. 184), in contrast with Emporiae (p. 186). 

I would like to finish by praising the wise choice of authors and the content of the con- 
ferences. Different from too many scientific meetings, where under a specific subject con- 
tent and results so diverse as to barely cohere are brought together, War and Territory in the 
Roman World makes use of the different specialties of the authors and of a particular views 
of the subject to comport them within its scope. This is clearly defined in the title of the 
publication and always present in the conclusions of each paper. 


Universidad Autönoma de Madrid Maria Hernandez Martinez 


G. Nicolini (ed.), Les Ors des Mondes Grec et “Barbare”, Actes de colloque de la Société 
d'Archéologie Classique du 18 novembre 2000, Société Francaise d'Archéologie 
Classique, Picard, Paris 2006, 261 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 2-7084-0769-4 


The volume here reviewed contains ten papers presented at a colloquium organised in Paris 
in 2000.’ These range over Italy, France, Greece, Egypt and the North Pontic area within 
a chronological framework of the Bronze Age to the Roman Imperial period; the majority 
of them concentrate on the problems of the technology of manufacture of ancient gold 
artefacts; they are introduced by Gérard Nicolini (pp. 7-8). 

The papers by Corinne de Checchi (pp. 17-33) and Robert Laffineur (pp. 35-62) are 
devoted to the Minoan and Mycenaean gold objects respectively. De Checchi concentrates 
on the study of four items from the necropolis of Mochlos on Crete, kept in the Museum 
of Haghios Nikolaos, discussing the techniques of their manufacture, the function of the 
objects and dwelling on parallels from the Minoan Crete and Aegean world in general. 
Laffineur discusses gold Mycenaean jewellery and vessels in general, dwelling not only 
on the sources of gold and manufacturing techniques, but also considering the workshops 
and their organisation, the local use and the distribution of their products, their symbolic 
value, and jewellery in the context of social, economic and political status. An important 


! For a brief survey of the papers read at the colloquium — Séance du 18 novembre 2000 — see 
‘Bulletin de la Société française d'archéologie classique (XVIII, 2001-2002)’. RA 1 (2002), 165-84. 
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discussion of the interrelation of the goldworkers and other craftsmen of various, the idea 
of the multi-media workshops, concludes the piece. 

Most papers are devoted to goldwork of the 8th-2nd centuries BC. Charlotta Scheich 
(pp. 63-127) presents a survey of goldworking in southern Italy (primarily Apulia, but also 
Basilicate, Calabria) in the 6th century BC, based on the study of 31 gold objects, most 
of which were analysed chemically and under the microscope, described in the attached 
illustrated catalogue (pp. 84-126). Three distinct groups of objects were singled out, 
reflecting local production, local production under the influence of the eastern Aegean and 
proper ‘Greek’ products. If the first two groups are associated with local, perhaps itinerant, 
craftsmen, the third is tentatively considered to be manufactured in the Greek colonies 
along the coast of the Ionian Sea: Tarent or Metapontum. 

Alexis Young presents a survey of gold and gilded jewellery found in 1994-2000 in the 
excavations in the sanctuary of Athena Polias on the Acropolis of ancient Stymphalos in 
Arcadia, Greece — the finds date from the 4th to the 2nd century BC and belong to types 
common in the Greek world (pp. 129-38). 

Bettina Tsigarida dwells on diadems, necklaces and earrings from Central Macedonia from 
the period of Philip II and Alexander the Great, giving a short typological overview of the 
finds (pp. 139-51). In a second paper, she discusses in detail eight gold diadems of two types 
from the necropolis of ancient Pydna in Macedonia, listing parallels from the other sites pri- 
marily in Macedonia but also in southern Italy and Asia Minor. She comes to the conclusion 
that diadems of type I, consisting of a tubular stem, were used by men from aristocratic 
families, probably as priestly attributes, while more numerous pediment-shaped sheet gold 
diadems were manufactured rather specially for the funerary purposes (pp. 153-63). 

A pediment-shaped gold diadem is also discussed by Bodil Bundgaard Rasmussen 
(pp. 165-72) — the piece recently acquired by the National Museum in Copenhagen comes 
allegedly from Asia Minor. The interpretation of the images embossed on the diadem in 
comparison with those on diadems from southern Italy, Asia Minor (Abydos, Madytos, 
Gulf of Elaia and Kyme) confirms the supposed Asia Minor origin of the Copenhagen 
piece now and suggests its dating to the second half or even last quarter of the 4th century 
BC. Regrettably, the author has not incorporated into her study the recent finds of compa- 
rable pedimental-shaped diadems from Lampsakos, Dardanos,’ Ilgardere,‘ Aydin or 
Ortaklar,’ or the observations on this class of diadem from Asia Minor by this reviewer.° 

Cyril Thiaudiere (pp. 173-207) examines several gold objects from Egypt, kept in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo, dating from the Late and Persian and Ptolemaic periods. The 


? R. Körpe and M. Treister, “Rescue Excavations in the Necropolis of Lampsacus, 1996’. Studia 
Troica 12 (2002), 435-37, figs. 7 and 10. 

3 N. Sevinç and M. Treister, ‘Metalwork from the Dardanos Tumulus. Studia Troica 13 
(2003), 234. 

^ R. Körpe, ‘A New Gold Diadem from Ilgardere'. Studia Troica 14 (2004), 141-45. 

> FR. Bingöl, Anadolu medenizetleri müyesi. Antik takilar (Ankara 1999), nos. 4-5. 

° M. Treister: Hammering Techniques in Greek and Roman Jewellery and Toreutics (Leiden/Bos- 
ton 2001), 176-81; ‘4th Century BC Goldwork from the Hellespont and its Links with Precious 
Metalwork of the North Pontic Area’. In Second International Congress on Black Sea Antiquities. Local 
Populations of the Black Sea Litoral and their Relations with the Greek, Roman and Byzantine World and 
Near Eastern Civilizations. Abstracts (Ankara 2001), 8; Seving and Treister (as n. 3 above), 244. 
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objects from the first group are represented by the three earring pendants from Mit Rahineh 
and belong to the type of Egypto-Persian jewellery; the three necklaces found in Dendera 
are dated to the Hellenistic period. The study dwells in detail on the manufacturing tech- 
niques of the objects, leading to the conclusions of the specific methods of goldworking 
used in Egypt in the periods discussed. Corinne Besson (pp. 209-45) studies a class of 
2nd- to 3rd-century AD Gallo-Roman necklaces, composed of chains and beads; the latter 
either of gold or coloured stones (garnets, emeralds, sapphires) or glass (the majority — from 
the Euaze Treasure) with an emphasis on the techniques of manufacture. 

The last paper, by Nicolini (pp. 247-61), is devoted to manufacturing techniques of the 
famous tiara of Saitapharnes, a fake, acquired by the Louvre in the late 19th century, the 
work of the goldsmith Israel Rouchomovsky. At the colloquium, there were papers by 
C. Metzger and V. Schiltz, devoted to the history of the piece and its stylistic analysis.” 
These are not published here, leaving a gap, especially for those who do not know the piece 
and the broader context — fake antiquities, primarily objects of precious metal, produced in 
the south of Russia in the late 19th century;? a problem very relevant now too. 

In spite of certain deficiencies, some alluded to above, the book reveals present 
trends in scholarship, presents numerous new material, but also, and this is espe- 
cially important, offers new approaches for the study of the ancient goldwork. 


Bonn, Germany Mikhail Treister 


W. Oberleitner, in collaboration with A. Landskron et al., Das Partherdenkmal von Ephesos: 
Ein Siegesmonument fiir Verus und Marcus Aurelius, Schriften des Kunsthistorischen 
Museums 11A-B, Kunst Historisches Museum/Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2009, 2 vols: 
472 pp.; 682 abb., 2 faltplan. Cased. ISBN 978-3-85497-150-4 


The Parthian monument from Ephesus is an enigma. The evidence for it, meticulously 
presented and discussed by Wolfram Oberleitner and his collaborators in this book, com- 
prises two sets of reliefs — a figure series, now mostly in Vienna, and a decorative frieze of 
garlands suspended from bucrania, most of which remains in Ephesus, reused in later struc- 
tures. Under the terms of the original agreement with the Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II, authorising the Austrian excavations at Ephesus which began in 1896, all the finds were 
given to Austria and taken to Vienna (in return, Abdul Hamid was given Lipizzaner horses 
and a portrait of the emperor Franz Josef). This continued until 1907, after which the finds 
had to remain in Turkey, but by then most of the figure reliefs had been discovered and 
transported. They now form the major exhibit in the Ephesus Museum at Vienna, supple- 
mented by plaster casts of subsequent finds now in Selçuk. 


7 C. Metzger, ‘De quelques faux célèbres en orfevrerie. RA 1 (2002), 173; V. Schiltz, ‘Les 
sources iconographiques du faussarie’. RA 1 (2002), 173-74. 

* It is worth noting that the first critical publications on the tiara and the problems of fakes in 
general were published in Russia in the late 19th century — they are not mentioned by G. Nicolini: 
A.L. Berthier-Delagarde, ‘Poddelka grecheskikh drevnostei na yuge Rossii’. Zapiski Odesskogo Obsh- 
chestva istorii i drevnostei 20 (Odessa 1896), 27-68; E. von Stern, ‘O poddelkakh klassicheskikh 
drevnostei na yuge Rossii’. In Trudy X Arkheologicheskogo sjezda Y (Moscow 1899), 189-96. 
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Many slabs had been reused; in drawbasins, in front of the ‘Atrium’ of the Harbour 
Baths, in another by the Middle Harbour Gate, and another in front of the Library of 
Celsus. In these the sequence of the slabs was not that of the original arrangement, and it 
is clear that they were reused as mere decoration rather than for their intrinsic significance 
and without any reference to the monument to which they originally belonged. 

In addition to the reused slabs, more or less intact, there are 114 fragments from the 
figure reliefs, the majority found scattered in the space in front of the entrance to the Har- 
bour Baths, the ‘Atrium Platz’. A major achievement of the present study is the reconstruc- 
tion of the original sequence of the frieze and the assignment of these fragments to appro- 
priate places in it. O. gives full restored drawings of this. 

There is no absolute proof that both series come from one and the same monument. An 
analysis of the marble employed, carried out by H. Müller, shows that Thasian marble was 
used for the figure reliefs, while the marble of the garland reliefs is local to Ephesus. That 
the two do go together is a reasonable assumption based on the fact that many pieces come 
from the same area in front of the Harbour Baths. 

O. and his collaborators present a very full descriptive catalogue of the material, not 
only of the subjects depicted but also a full account (with measurements) of construction 
details, dowel clamp and pry holes. Every piece is photographed, and there are excellent 
measured drawings of all the slabs which are reasonably well preserved. This is a definitive 
study, which will be the essential basis for any future discussion of the monument. 

The chief problems, the enigma, are the date of the original monument, its form and 
location. 

In general terms the subject matter of the reliefs is clear. They form a sequence, begin- 
ning with the adoption of Antoninus Pius by Hadrian (the figure of Hadrian, though 
defaced, is clear enough), and of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus by Antoninus; then a 
battle between Romans and an enemy recognisable as Parthian; personifications of prov- 
inces and cities of the Roman empire; divinities; and the apotheosis of Lucius Verus. In his 
detailed and penetrating analysis O. demonstrates that they were produced by two separate 
workshops with 15 distinct ‘groups’ of sculptors. Workshop 1 shows stylistic criteria that 
hark back to earlier 2nd-century AD styles, while workshop 2 is more progressive, working 
in the style that develops in the middle and late Antonine period. 

When the reliefs were first discovered they were assigned to a monument commemorat- 
ing the victory over the Parthians in the war of AD 162-164 by a Roman army nominally, 
at least, under the command of Lucius Verus, the premature death of Verus in 169 giving 
a terminus post quem for the monument. This was challenged by (amongst others) 
C.C. Vermeule, who, arguing on stylistic grounds, preferred a date for the original concept 
of around AD 140, or more probably 141, the year of the death of Faustina the Elder; 
central to the argument is the slab depicting the adoption of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aure- 
lius and Lucius Verus. O.'s demonstration of the workshops, and his comparison with the 
styles involved on other, dateable reliefs give a strong argument in favour of the later dat- 
ing. Presumably, in the rush to complete the work all available sculptors were recruited, one 
workshop being more old-fashioned than the other. 

The original form of the monument is discussed by O. from an archaeological viewpoint, 
and by Hilke Thür from an architectural one, though she promises a further study. O. 
favours an altar precinct -20 m. wide x -17 m. deep. Foundations of such a monument by 
the Library of Celsus, and in the Sanctuary of Artemis are dismissed: the Celsus foundations 
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are not large enough to support the full extent of the sculpture, and the Artemis foundation, 
suggested by Anton Bammer is ruled out because no fragments of the reliefs were found 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. A geophysical survey has revealed a basilica type structure 
in the right vicinity, the ‘Atrium Platz’, but again this is too small. O. deduces a total length 
of some 60 m for Adoption (15.37 m), Battle (18.05 m), and the Personifications (13.53 m) 
together with the apotheosis and related slabs at some 3 m. Less survives of the Divinities 
(13.53 m) but O. assumes a total length of ca. 36.00 m. He puts Adoption and Personifica- 
tions on the exterior of the sides, the longer Battle across the exterior back, with the Divini- 
ties on the interior of the precinct wall and the Apotheosis flanking the entrance. The gar- 
land frieze then comes beneath the exterior figures, separated by a string course — an astragal 
on the top of the garland slabs demonstrates that this frieze was surmounted by at least an 
ovolo. The friezes were faces for a wall made of rubble or opus caementicium, and O.’s recon- 
struction drawing shows this as substantially thick. Whatever its width it would have required 
quite massive coping blocks. 

The absence of any actual remains to support this reconstruction is puzzling. The foun- 
dations, obviously, may be concealed in an unexcavated part of the city, but the ovolo 
string course, the copings, and at least the footing blocks for the wall, presumably moulded, 
should have been traceable along with the frieze fragments after the monument was demol- 
ished, possibly, O. suggests, after an earthquake. 

It is tempting, in these circumstances, to suggest that the monument was never erected, 
that the sculpture was prepared but never put in place. The lower surfaces of both friezes 
have pairs of holes into which dowels, generally around 2 cm square in section, would have 
been fitted and which would then descend into larger dowel holes in the blocks beneath 
and fixed with molten lead. The cuttings for this survive in the upper surfaces of both 
friezes. (There are also, of course, dowel and clamp holes cut when the blocks were reused, 
some, it seems, at the Museum in Vienna.) Only one block, SG9, a garland block, actually 
has the remains of an iron clamp and the lead into which it was set, but this is enough to 
show that the frieze was once put into its originally intended place. Until the foundations 
and parts of the superstructure are found the enigma remains. 


Birmingham Richard Tomlinson 


D. Papaconstantinou (ed.), Deconstructing Context: A Critical Approach to Archaeological 
Practice, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2006, x+214 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
1-84217-204-2 


The intriguing title of this collection of papers implies questioning former basic tools of 
archaeological investigation such as archaeological and spatial context, the ethno-archaeo- 
logical approach, use of archaeobotanical, zoological, anatomical data, etc. As is obvious 
from the contents and the participants, the endeavour was limited to the pre-/proto-historic 
periods, a fact pointed to by the editor’s remark on the linkage between it and her doctoral 
thesis from 1997 on Neolithic domestic space, itself also published.’ This volume should, 
therefore, be considered a methodological discussion continuing her previous work based 


! D. Papaconstantinou, Identifying Domestic Space in the Neolithic Eastern Mediterranean. 
Method and Theory in Spatial Studies (Oxford 2006). 
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on the prehistoric world in general and the pre-classical world in particular, though strongly 
based on material evidence of all kinds. As a classical archaeologist — though trained mainly 
in the environmental and methodological tradition of archaeological surveys and their 
interpretation, as used in the Middle East since Conder and Kitchener’s monumental 
Survey. — this last aspect is even more important for me. I do this against the background 
of several Introductions to classical archaeology published in recent years where such issues 
are largely ignored. Looking at one the most recent,’ it lacks even one picture or figure 
giving ‘real’ archaeological context, material culture or methodological approach, and 
nothing about destruction layers, refuse, abandonment, reuse, etc. As usual in such works 
of the last 100 years, you may find almost the same plans, reconstructions, models and 
sculptures, even if the accuracy of some has been doubted. What a contrast between their 
presentation of archaeology and that discussed in the book reviewed here! What a pity that 
aspects of the latter were not used and integrated in other ‘archaeological’ Introductions! 

Papaconstantinou’s book is divided logically into introductory chapters (Part 1), a section 
dedicated to thematic issues (Part 2), two chapters on the archaeological record (Part 3) 
and a concluding chapter, pithily titled “Instead of an Epilogue’. P. eases the reviewer’s task 
by giving in her Introduction an overview of the contributors’ main issues and ideas. 

Chapter 1, by P., offers a fine overview of ‘Deconstructing context’ as a ‘Unifying pro- 
cess’. Summing up in a practical way the main ideas of archaeological context and its use, 
she puts an emphasis on crucial aspects: chronology, aspects of depositional processes, 
cultural meaning and construct. As to the last, P. gives some of the main ideas guiding the 
book by emphasising that ‘archaeological remains... are constructs, not record, since they 
are constituted and interpreted in the present through the process of excavation, which is a 
process of inference, based on the transformation rather than the destruction [her emphases] 
of archaeological finds’. P. calls upon archaeologists not to be just ‘guardians of the past’ 
but promoters of a unifying process by sharing values and objectives. Catherine Cameron 
materialises these ideas in Chapter 2 in an overview of depositional context — one of the 
clues in archaeology — and ethnoarchaeology. Discard/refuse as linked to abandonment and 
post-abandonment phases is a useful tool for understanding the behaviour of the past. 
‘Human behaviour,’ says Cameron, ‘is carried out within a distinct historic and cultural 
context that must be considered in any attempt to make comparisons between past and 
present.’ 

Six papers in Part 2 of the book deal with various aspects of material culture as related 
to archaeological context and its interpretation. Needless to say, all of them represent a real 
contribution to the issue put forward by the organiser. Thus, Arkadiusz Marciniak attempts 
to reconstruct the relationship between environmental faunal reality and archaeozoological 
finds in the context of the Central Europe Early Neolithic period. Neolithic populations 
using their given geomorphologic environment developed a kind of routine in their every- 
day life. Marciniak is able to describe the internal dynamics of Early Neolithic communities 
as related to animals and quotidian practices. Thus, two main eating practices are revealed: 
a communal one with ceremonial character, involving mainly cooked cattle and carried out 
in inter-domestic space, and a second, of ordinary character where mainly sheep/goats were 


? C.R. Conder and H.H. Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine 1-3 (London 1881-83). 
3 S.E. Alcock and R. Osborne (eds.), Classical Archaeology (Oxford 2007). 
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consumed in or close to the houses. Such a study is of great importance for historical 
archaeologies too and Marciniak’s methodology would repay use there. 

Another interesting contribution — more relevant to me as a classical archaeologist — is 
that of Jonathan Last regarding pottery and its context. Following British tradition, Last 
approaches the subject based on depositional and interpretive context, discerning between 
aspects of fieldwork and use. Last seeks to transcend the narrow discipline of ceramics. It is 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory to recreate vessels out of sherds found in the field; it is 
even more important to point out that they originate in different places, where and what 
their function was. Beyond the use of pottery for functional and chronological reasons, its 
role as a marker of site formation processes should be taken into account. 

Part 3 contains two contributions that I found very instructive and which emphasise 
some of the main ideas of the book. Mehmet Ozdogan touches on a very delicate aspect of 
archaeological activity: the relationship between quantity and quality, size of excavated 
areas vs comprehensible contexts. His words merit attention: ‘it is also possible to end up 
with an extensive exposure that would contribute nothing to our understanding’; and even 
more important, “Thus, we consider the term “context” as a set of information that has 
attained meaning. Konstantinos Vouzaxakis's “Reconstructions: Materialized Narratives’, 
particularly the section entitled ‘Reconstructions and the Power of Image’,‘ warns of the 
power of reconstructions of any kind due to their strength as images based on “conventions 
and symbols known, acceptable and identifiable both by the creator of the reconstruction 
and the recipients’. His words about digital reconstructions, that ‘they influence the way we 
perceive the world ...[and] the more realistic the result, the more dangerous it is to create 
stereotypes’, should be kept in mind by extreme adepts of such methods. 

John Barrett, ‘Instead of an Epilogue’, gives the concluding remarks by presenting 
archaeology as ‘the Investigation of Contexts of Humanity’. In my view, a concluding 
chapter ought to use and evaluate the bulk of the evidence and theoretical approaches put 
forward by the volume’s contributors. Instead, another chapter is offered — including very 
important theoretical conclusions of matters which have, however, been fully discussed and 
presented in the past (also emphasised by the literature cited by Barrett) and which are 
repeated here. Thus, the idea of the relationship between the past and the evidence as put 
forward by Lewis Binford since 1981 appears again, not that I would doubt its actuality 
even today. In Barrett’s view, material contexts are the contemporary body of archaeologi- 
cal material which archaeology should be able to link to contexts of past activities, processes 
and histories, another kind of definition of archaeology (see below). What I like very much 
in Barrett’s approach is his realistic and critical use of history, yet subtitling it “The Problem 
[my emphasis] with History’. And it is indeed a problem, as we know from past experience 
both of prehistoric and historical archaeologies. Barrett’s words regarding the problematic 
of history are worth quoting here in spite of their pessimistic perspective: ‘It appears that 
archaeological evidence is exhausted by its role in representing what happened in the past 
and is unable to offer much evidence concerning why these events arose. Might we hope for 
more than this?’ On the other hand, I would have preferred the editor to use some of the 


^ Wonderfully reminiscent of Paul Zanker’s famous The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus 
(Ann Arbor 1988). 
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conclusions given by the contributors to mitigate this pessimism a little, again in a conclud- 
ing chapter. 

We can be grateful to the authors for elucidating some of the rather complex issues of 
theoretical archaeology by presenting them against their archaeological material back- 
ground. In fact, we are supposed to gain from this book explanations about contextual 
archaeology and its use in practical and theoretical archaeological science. Hence, I would 
have included from the beginning some definition/s of archaeology as a science and its 
targets and methods. Instead, we receive various definitions of archaeology and it seems 
that each participant has his own. For instance, ‘archaeology is a tool that enables us to look 
at the past with a time scale so as to understand how civilization developed’ (Özdogan, 
p- 173), or ‘one of the definitions of archaeology is “an attempt to understand the life of 
ancient people”.....but it gains real meaning when the word “life” is replaced by “behav- 
ioural patterns” (Tsipopoulou, p. 139), etc. 

A common list of references for the whole book would have been useful and easier to 
handle than bibliographical lists, with a high degree of repetition, at the end of each paper. 

Overall, a very useful and stimulating book, even if sometimes it emphasises the didactic 
element too much as a perhaps justifiable counterpoise to the character and fare offered in 
so many Introductions. I would include this book in every reference list for students deal- 
ing with archaeology. 


Tel Aviv University Moshe Fischer 


E. Peltenburg and A. Wasse (eds.), Neolithic Revolution. New Perspectives on Southwest Asia 
in Light of Recent Discoveries on Cyprus, Papers from a conference organized by the 
Council for British Research in the Levant in collaboration with the Department of 
Antiquities, Cyprus, 20th to 23rd September 2001, Drousha Village, Cyprus, Levant 
Supplementary Series vol. 1, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2004, xxx«188 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 1-84217-132-1 


The proceedings from the 2001 conference at Dhrousha, Cyprus, focusing on the Neolithic 
period of the island, may be seen as a natural continuation of volumes edited by Swiny and 
by Guilaine and Le Brun.! These volumes mostly present syntheses of excavations over the 
last 25 years at pre-Neolithic Akrotiri-Aetokremnos, and Pre-Pottery Neolithic (PPN) sites; 
revaluations of previously excavated sites in the context of the new findings; and appraisal 
of various aspects of the Neolithic economy. In both volumes, a few papers offer some 
grounding of PPN Cyprus in its broader, contemporary context, which is realised in greater 
detail in Neolithic Revolution. 

The majority of the papers in Neolithic Revolution put the Neolithic of Cyprus in the 
context of the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B period (ca. 8700-6800 BC) on the mainland Levant, 
presenting the island as a variant of the so-called PPNB interactive sphere. Despite the fact 
that Cyprus is set within this PPNB sphere, the island is not treated as a subordinate, 
peripheral variant of a core. Indeed, the papers in Neolithic Revolution generally embrace 


' A Swiny (ed.), The Earliest Prehistory of Cyprus from Colonization to Exploitation (Boston 2001); 
J. Guilaine and A. Le Brun (eds.), Le néolithique de Chypre (Athens 2003). 
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the trend in contemporary scholarship on the Neolithic that goes beyond the core-periph- 
ery interpretation based on material culture comparisons that has long dominated the stud- 
ies of the spread of the Neolithic from the Near East. 

The papers in Neolithic Revolution are predominantly systematic in their presentation of 
data that underscore the affinities between Cyprus, the Levant and south-eastern Anatolia 
in terms chipped stone technology (McCartney), incised objects (Eirikh-Rose, Stewart and 
Rupp), architecture and social organisation (Peltenburg) and the economy (Galili et al., 
Stewart and Rupp). In terms of interpretation, there is a tendency towards noting the sig- 
nificance of context and regional variation (Colledge, Moore) as a way of illustrating differ- 
ent strategies employed by PPN communities which structured their character. 

Such strategising enacted by communities is advocated by McCartney in her examina- 
tion of the Cypriot chipped stone industry. She argues that typological variation in differ- 
ent regions is indicative of communities with contrasting social identities. Though such an 
argument is difficult to sustain on the basis of a single category of evidence, the notion 
behind it is creditable in that the chipped stone industry may have been laden with 
particular meanings expressed via the forms of tools. 

The papers of Watkins and Finlayson are commendable in their endeavour to hypoth- 
esise on processes which are not entirely detectable in the archaeological record. Watkins’s 
paper addresses the concept of colonisation and the problems associated with using existing 
models and analogies to explain the case of Cyprus. According to Watkins, the settlement 
of the island most likely took place in the period between Aetokremnos and the PPN proper. 
The latter period represents a culmination of processes between visitation and the PPN sites 
currently known, suggesting that cultural development on Cyprus was a cumulative one. 
Watkins states that PPN sites such as Shillourokambos and Mylouthkia are a product of 
diachronic processes, rather than evidence of all aspects of the culture having been imported 
to the island within a short space of time. Thus, while archaeological evidence between the 
phases of Aetokremnos and PPN proper is currently unavailable, Watkins provides a useful 
framework from which future investigations may proceed. 

Finlayson’s paper also investigates ideas surrounding the colonisation of islands. He 
argues that the settlement of Cyprus ought to be treated on par with other acts of settle- 
ment, in that the sea ought not to be regarded as a being a hindering or enabling medium 
any more than land. Thus, there is no pretext for supposing that isolation of an island 
community may be greater. The paper highlights well the interpretive bias of isolation, not- 
ing that the concept is mostly a cultural one which has had considerable influence on island 
archaeology in the Mediterranean. 

The removal of communities from direct participation in the Levantine cultural sphere 
presumes that the culture of Cyprus became more context specific. In examining architec- 
ture and society, Peltenburg notes that circular pillar and radial buildings at PPN sites, 
though derived most probably from the Levant and south-eastern Anatolia, persist in 
Cyprus well into the 7th millennium BC, owing to specific social precepts that vouched for 
the maintenance of this building type. 

One debatable point that Peltenburg’s paper makes is that a lack of partitioned, rectilin- 
ear buildings in PPN Cyprus as signifying lesser social complexity, following the influential 
theory initially developed by Kent Flannery over 35 years ago that uses the analysis of 
building environments to determine increasing social complexity in prehistoric societies. 
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While the usefulness of Flannery’s model cannot be denied, its cross cultural and cross 
temporal application ought to be exercised more cautiously, for the model also has a 
restricted teleological tendency in defining the augmentation of social complexity, namely 
that societies move from simplicity to complexity. These terms in themselves are quite 
relativistic and often used in archaeological interpretation without qualification. Accord- 
ingly, the similarity of material remains in disparate contexts should not signify similarity 
of social development. 

On the whole, while acknowledging the presumed Levantine roots of the Cypriot PPN, 
the papers in Neolithic Revolution outline characteristics that are particular to Cyprus, as 
well as putting forward ideas that led to their development, and addressing biases of older 
interpretations. Another estimable characteristic of some papers lies in their heuristic aspect, 
for they raise issues which would be productive topics of future investigations. The papers 
of Neolithic Revolution accordingly reinforce the base upon which subsequent approaches 
may be built that specifically articulate the case of Cyprus in the context of the Near East- 
ern PPN. 


University of Melbourne Damjan Krsmanovic 


P. Perkins, Etruscan Bucchero in the British Museum, British Museum Research Publication 
165, The British Museum Press, London 2007, iv+136 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-86159-165-7 / ISSN 747-3640 


Philip Perkins’s treatment of bucchero in the British Museum has much to offer at many 
different levels of study of this typical Etruscan fabric of pottery, traditionally described as 
fired black throughout and having a burnished surface, dated especially to the Orientalising 
and Archaic periods. The superb review of scholarship on bucchero (pp. 5-8) and the thor- 
ough, up-to-date bibliography are recommended for the scholar who may be just beginning 
the study of this type of ceramics as well as for advanced researchers.! The introductory 
chapter on the formation of the collection (pp. 3-4) is of considerable interest for the his- 
tory of collecting and of archaeology, especially considering that bucchero is recorded 
among the carliest accessions (1756) to the newly founded British Museum, a recognisable 
manifestation of that 18th-century phenomenon known as Etruscheria. High-quality repro- 
ductions of the numerous handsome specimens include general views and many details in 
both drawings and photographs of figural decorations such as caryatid figures and applied 
and impressed relief. 

Perkins’s catalogue entries are lengthy, making numerous comparisons based on his 
extensive knowledge of published bucchero to identify typology, the likely place of produc- 
tion and date. His attention to the processes of manufacture is exceptionally valuable, as he 
often describes step by step which segments were thrown separately on the wheel or 
moulded, how they were attached, and in what way they were burnished or incised. Excava- 
tors will be grateful for the descriptions of bucchero pastes, which are far more varied than 


' Another important collection of bucchero was published slightly before Perkins's book; add to 
his bibliography F. Capponi and S. Ortenzi, Museo Claudio Faina di Orvieto, Buccheri, ed. S. Stop- 
poni (Citta di Castello 2006). 
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one would imagine from reading definitions of bucchero in handbooks or standardised 
museum descriptions of well-preserved vases that often do not show the interior paste. 
Those who work with broken sherds in the field are aware that the cross-section can differ 
greatly in colour, texture and quality from the surface. Perkins also describes coloration 
with attention to nuance, indicating the range of black, brown, grey, red and even greenish 
shades, and how the core may be seen to differ from the surface when the vase is broken or 
chipped sufficiently to allow observation? 

An aspect of the catalogue of interest to this reviewer relates to the ‘graffiti’? found on 
objects made of bucchero. Perkins presents a handlist (p. 83) of 24 examples, representing 
ca. 8% of the 314 bucchero specimens in his catalogue. In fact it is now better to avoid the 
term ‘graffito’, and to treat separately inscriptions with identifiable words and linguistic 
content (three in the catalogue) from the imperfectly understood sigla of one or more marks 
that convey non-linguistic information, as numbers or symbols or, in a limited way, abbre- 
viations.? 

Meaningful comments solicited from Enrico Benelli are supplied for the inscriptions,“ 
and apographs are provided. The sig/a are treated with much less attention; drawings are 
lacking for most and the photographs, when given, vary in usefulness. The dates given in 
the handlist are frequently at variance with the dates for the objects in the catalogue, and 
this discrepancy does not seem to be due to some difference in dating a bucchero form as 
opposed to the siglum upon it. For example, for no. 211, a kyathos, how could the vessel 
be dated to 560-540 BC (catalogue entry), and the siglum be dated to 620—580 BC 
(handlist), especially since the entry states that the mark was created post cocturam? 

It is difficult to ascertain the significance of Etruscan sigla, since excavators and art histo- 
rians alike tend to report them laconically and most linguists have little interest in them. The 
specimens in the British Museum, placed on well-preserved examples of bucchero of an early 
Etruscan date, are potentially of considerable interest for the history of this type of commu- 
nication. Though the interpretations of these are by no means so certain as implied by the 
handlist (the entry descriptions are more cautious), we seem to have marks indicating num- 
bers from one to five, as well as frequent examples of a sig/um in the shape of an a, and 
several that defy categorisation. They occur on a wide range of objects — amphora, chalice, 
oenochoe, kantharos, kyathos, bowl, lid and caryatid — almost always on the exterior. Most 
were made post cocturam and thus refer to the users rather than the makers of the objects. 

Further study of these sigla and their interpretation may be left for other contexts. They 
are certainly of lesser interest for the majority of the readers of this book, who will focus on 
the aspects emphasised by Perkins himself, in which bucchero is studied and treated as an 


? [t may be possible to take this kind of analysis further to facilitate comparison, using Munsell 
colour charts, as done recently by E. Nielsen and A. Tuck (‘An Orientalizing Period Complex at 
Poggio Civitate (Murlo): A Preliminary View’. Etruscan Studies 8, [2001], 35-56) and S. Layton 
(‘Bucchero Pottery from Cetamura del Chianti (Gaiole)'. Etruscan Studies 12 [2009], 21-60). 

3 Cf RE. Wallace, Review of G. Colonna and D.F. Maras, Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum IL, 
1, 5 et addit. II, 2, 1. Rasenna: Journal of the Center for Etruscan Studies 2009, 2.1, Article 3 (http:// 
scholarworks.umass.edu/rasenna/vol2/iss1/3). 

^ Add to the bibliography the authoritative treatment by G. Bagnasco Gianni, Oggetti iscritti di 
epoca orientalizzante in Etruria (Florence 1996), especially nos. 71, 206. 
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important manifestation of Etruscan artistry, production and trade. In these areas, the vol- 
ume makes major contributions to the study of this type of ceramics. 


Florida State University Nancy T. de Grummond 


S. von Reden, Money in Ptolemaic Egypt. From the Macedonian Conquest to the End of the 
Third Century BC, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2007, xii+354 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-85264-7 


The new book by Sitta von Reden will undoubtedly attract wide interest in scholarly cir- 
cles, from numismatists and papyrologists to economists and historians, thanks to the com- 
bination of sources used (primarily numismatic and papyrological) and the scope of ques- 
tions raised. 

As R. states: "The process of its [coinage] introduction and the nature of its use and cir- 
culation, as well as the impact that the new money had on the society and economy of Egypt 
under the first Ptolemies, are the theme of this book’ (p. 1). The study that follows repre- 
sents a comprehensive analysis of the complicated and ambiguous development of econom- 
ics in the early Ptolemaic state, conducted through the prism of the deliberate monetisation 
of Egyptian society that was initiated by the first representatives of the Ptolemaic dynasty. R. 
provides the necessary historical background for the period concerned and considers in detail 
the process of formation of the Ptolemaic monetary system at the end of the 4th—3rd cen- 
tury BC (pp. 19-58). R. argues that the coinage of the early Ptolemies was not only an 
instrument of monetisation but was used to create a positive and clear image of the new rul- 
ing power in Egypt, thus being some sort of media representing ‘a dialogue between senders 
and recipients’ (p. 29). She makes a clear distinction between coinage of precious metals and 
bronze coinage used especially for monetising the countryside (pp. 58-79). 

I should underline, however, that R. does not confine her study to focusing on the role 
Ptolemaic coinage of different sorts was playing in this process, but offers a much more 
sophisticated and comprehensive picture. Avoiding extremities of modernisation as well as 
that of underestimating the economic development of Ptolemaic Egypt, R. demonstrates a 
well-balanced approach to the evaluation of the extent of monetisation in early Ptolemaic 
society. In Part II of the book, ‘Cash and Kind’ (pp. 79-150), she considers consistently 
three major contexts requiring fulfilment of regular payments: taxation, rents and wages. 
Thorough analysis of the relevant papyrological data conducted by R. indicates that the 
ratio between cash and in-kind payments in these spheres should not be regarded literally 
as an indicator of the degree of monetisation. It could be rather understood as a reflection 
of the deliberate policy of encouraging use of money in general, but at the same time pro- 
tecting state interest in particular produce, most notably grain (p. 129). These very reasons 
could have dictated collection of some taxes as well as the fulfilment of some payments in 
kind, not in cash. 

Special attention is given to the role of credit in the economic development of Ptolemaic 
Egypt (Part HI, ‘Debt and Credit’, pp. 151—252). R. studies in detail the various sorts of 
credit operations recorded in the sources, analyses structure of the loans system and the 
differences between Greek and Egyptian lending practices. Main data are usefully summa- 
rised in tabular form. Use of credit in the monetary economy of Egypt increased money 
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supply, and thus underpinned the normal development of production and trade in the face 
of shortage of struck coinage, which occurred regularly, especially in countryside. At the 
same time, credit operations facilitated the use of money in everyday economic practice, 
being ultimately an undoubted means of monetisation. Credit in ancient Egypt had also 
been deeply embedded in the social context. R. clearly demonstrates that creditors and bor- 
rowers were often bound in relationships of patronage and protection, which ‘created 
favorable conditions for lending and borrowing’ (p. 227). 

Part IV deals with banking (pp. 253-95). R. develops a non-modernist picture of 
banking in Ptolemaic Egypt, stressing the crucial role banks played in the money supply of 
the local administration of nomes. Egyptian banks thus guaranteed and stabilised monetary 
transactions rather than transformed them. Their activity as credit institutions for private 
clients depended, to a great extent, on the personal connections between such clients and 
the bankers themselves. 

In the Conclusion (pp. 296-302), R. summarises the results of her study. The introduc- 
tion of coined money had its impact on the political, economic and fiscal system of the 
Ptolemies. It was followed by important institutional changes in the areas indicated, which 
at the very end had the aim of supporting and strengthening the power of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. R. states that ‘Ptolemaic [economic] policy was ... by no means exceptional [in the 
Greek world]’, however ‘some of its aspects represent a particular response to conditions in 
Egypt (p. 300). 

The book is furnished with all necessary indexes as well as with relevant illustrations of 
Ptolemaic coins and maps. The plates are not numerous but quite sufficient for illustrating 
the points R. is concerned to make. A brief but useful explanation of Egyptian weights and 
measures and coin denominations is provided. 

To conclude, this is a good example of solid research, using complex analysis of various 
historical sources and adding valuable new shot to our still uncertain understanding and 
perception of the development of the ancient economy. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


R. Rollinger, B. Gufler, M. Lang and I. Madreiter (eds.), Interkulturalitit in der Alten Welt: 
Vorderasien, Hellas, Ägypten und die vielfältigen Ebenen des Kontakts, Philippika 34, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, xxiii+706 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
3-447-06171-1 / ISSN 1613-5628 


Thirty essays, divided between ‘Beziehungen, Netzwerke, Kontakte im Raum’, ‘Motivtrans- 
fer, Hybridität’ and ‘Politik, Ideologie, Identität’, and covering the Near East, Greece and 
Egypt, are not easy to review. Crossing boundaries in scholarship is a very proper pursuit, 
has long been so but is attracting more attention now. Obsessions with a Europe overshad- 
owed by the Near East have given way to more attention paid to an Asia infiltrated by 
Greeks, Macedonians and Romans. Identifying the relevant archaeology and texts is hard 
enough, drawing significant deductions of historical merit is even harder, and progress is 
made either on the broad canvas of ‘Greeks in the East’ or painstakingly through closer 
inspection of local problems and evidence. The essays here manage both, and there can be 
few scholars of antiquity who will find nothing here of interest, even importance. Reading 
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the Introduction which usefully summarises each essay is a good guide, and must be a sub- 
stitute for any comprehensive view of all the essays here. Personal interest picks out Tset- 
skhladze’s contribution on Greeks bearing gifts — ancient bribery was hardly less sophisti- 
cated than today’s. Kistler’s account of Achaemenid glass in Europe where we have generally 
(rightly, it seems) taken Persian ‘influence’ to be minimal. Weissl upgrades Egypt as an 
influence on early Greek monumental architecture. Ruffing looks at Dura Europos and 
Roman trade — but how much is with the mid-Mediterranean rather than the Roman East 
(Greece/Anatolia)? Lang and Rollinger consider views of the limits of the world in the Bible 
and Assyria; Beerden necromancy in Greece and Mesopotamia. UIf reconsiders the Troy 
story and its sources. Kahle finds it possible to compare the Katha Upanishad and Socrates’ 
palinode. Van Dongen probes the way ‘Phoenicia’ is mainly defined by non-Phoenicians. 
Heller and Pirngruber consider the status of Babylon. The Parthian/Seleucid situation is 
dissected by Dabrowa. Tucker and Reinfand take us into the world of Islam. And there is 
much more. The editors are to be congratulated as much as the authors. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


G. Roux(f) and J. Renger, Irak in der Antike, Übersetzt von I. Odenhardt-Donvez, Zaberns 
Bildbände zur Archäologie, Sonderbände der Antiken Welt, Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, Mainz 2005, 292 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 3-8053-3377-3 


There cannot be many books that have had a life history as extraordinary as this one. 
Dr Georges Roux, who spent many years of his life in the Near East, worked for seven years 
as a doctor with the Iraq Petroleum Company during the 1950s and in that period began to 
publish a series of short articles in the company’s journal about archaeological sites he had 
visited. After leaving Iraq, Roux worked these up into the book so many of us know as 
Ancient Irag, first published by Allen and Unwin in 1964. Of that work, he modestly declared 
in the Introduction that it was not intended for specialists but rather for students and laymen. 
His more specialist friends, however, begged to differ, with eminent scholars such as Jean 
Bottero finding the work exceptional. Remarkably, it was not until 1985 that a French edi- 
tion appeared (La Mésopotamie — Essai d’histoire politique, économique et culturelle, Editions du 
Seuil) and the present work, in German, is a translation of the second, 1995 edition of that 
book, completely checked and illustrated with the help of the emeritus professor of Assyriol- 
ogy at the Freie Universitat Berlin, Johannes Renger. What we have, therefore, is far more 
than Roux’s 1964 Ancient Iraq, but the legacy of its author is no less powerful. 

In all likelihood, the publication of this work attempts to capitalise on the interest in the 
ancient cultures of Iraq generated by the American-led invasion of that country and the 
looting of the Iraq Museum; nor is it the first of its kind to appear in the post-war era.' Be 
that as it may, if the publisher earns a profit from this edition, it must be said that the 
world has gained an invaluable new resource on Mesopotamia. It is extremely well illus- 
trated and the footnotes contain a wealth of important references, much of which is due to 
Renger’s efforts to update Roux’s classic. Furthermore, to the extent that Roux very inten- 


' Cf. P. Heine and H.J. Nissen, Von Mesopotamien zum Irak: Kleine Geschichte eines alten Landes 
(Berlin 2003). 
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tionally chose to focus on the history and archaeology of the territory bounded by the 
modern nation-state of Iraq, this book knows exactly what it is about. There is very little 
extraneous material, although some non-Iraqi matter, such as pre-pottery Neolithic mate- 
rial from Tell Bugras and Jerf al-Ahmar in Syria (p. 31); Hittite Bogazköy (pp. 138--39); 
Achaemenid Persepolis (p. 229); and a number of Sasanian rock-reliefs in Iran (pp. 234- 
35, 241) did manage to find their way into a text and photographic assemblage that is 
meant to be purely Iraqi Mesopotamian. 

Strangely for a book of this sort, there is no bibliography. This was the same case in 
Roux’s original 1964 English edition, and the author obviously preferred (or perhaps the 
publisher?) to give full references in the footnotes. At first glance the footnotes appear to be 
a mine of information, but on closer examination it seems that few newer references have 
been added post-dating the original French edition, and many references could have been 
replaced with newer ones. Still, a task of this sort can be almost never-ending, and Renger 
presumably chose not to go down this route. Two additional aspects of the book, however, 
are excellent. The chronological tables do not simply give us a list of Mesopotamian rulers 
and dates. Rather, they are excellent comparative chronological sources. Thus, Table II, 
covering the Early Dynastic period, enumerates the rulers of Kish, Uruk, Ur, Lagash, Mari, 
Ebla and ‘other dynasties’ (Awan, Adab, Hamazi and Akshak). Table IV, covering the Isin- 
Larsa and Old Babylonian periods, covers Isin, Larsa, Babylon, Mari, Assyria, Eshnunna, 
Anatolia and the Sealand. A similarly broad range is covered for the Kassite period (Table 
V). Finally, the maps are extremely useful, something akin to what was produced for the 
Tübinger Atlas and Répertoire Géographique volumes, giving both modern and ancient 
place-names in southern and northern Mesopotamia, Syria and the Levant. The small for- 
mat of the best-selling Penguin edition of Roux's Ancient Iraq may have given way to a 
much more substantial and imposing tome, but in the process George Roux's legacy has 
been admirably solidified for future generations of students, laymen and professionals. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


A. Schmidt-Colinet (ed.), Lokale Identitäten in Randgebieten des Römischen Reiches, Akten 
des Internationalen Symposiums in Wiener Neustadt, 24.-26. April 2003, Institut für 
Klassische Archäologie der Universität Wien, Wiener Forschungen zur Archäologie 7, 
reprint of 2004 issue, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2008, 224 pp. illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-3-901232-97-8 


In the last ten years the discussion surrounding cultural developments within the Roman 
empire has changed from the mono-directional concept of ‘Romanisation’ that had been 
with the subject for nearly a century to the development of more complex paradigms, such 
as “multiple identities’ or ‘creolisation’. The symposium in Wiener Neustadt is clearly the 
result of these discussions, and the 17 papers here published offer (for the most part) an 
insight into the complexities of negotiating identities for the provincials that these new 
ideas allow us to recognise. The papers presented at the conference come predominately 
from a background in classical archaeology/Roman and Hellenistic art history and reflect 
thus for the most part the visual and urban culture as defined by the more affluent parts of 
society. 
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It is next to impossible to do this many papers adequate justice in less than 2000 words. 
Instead, it seems wise to comment on the overall impression of the book and its context. 
The papers are ordered alphabetically by author. While this is an uncontentious choice for 
the editor, it leaves the reader frustrated, as one is forced to jump between topics and prov- 
inces (Noricum/Pannonia, Africa, Syria are covered in multiple papers each). The reader is 
well advised to consult the programme of the original seminar (pp. 222-23) and read the 
papers in that sequence, thus changing what at first glance appears to be a disparate collec- 
tion of evidence from half the Roman empire into a series of linked thematic discussions. 

Methodologically, the papers range from unapologetically conservative (Werner Jobst) 
to steeped in the (then) current theoretical frameworks (Michael Sommer), while some 
offer little more than a traditional art historical/typological analysis of a group of monu- 
ments (Erwin Pochmarski on the Norisches Maedchen, pp. 161-75; or Balty’s ‘La sculp- 
ture en Syrie, en Pannonie, dans le Norique et en Afrique du Nord’, pp. 11-36). However, 
a number of overarching themes emerge; foremost among them the role of sanctuaries. In 
total, seven of 17 papers address the question of how sanctuaries or local cults express local 
identity and also how and when they are prepared to follow the expectations of a universal 
Roman/Hellenistic upper-class culture. 

As these example cover Noricum/Pannonia (four), Africa (one) and Syria (two), a certain 
width of material is to be expected. With both the African and Syrian offerings the rich 
surviving archaeological evidence allows detailed analysis and discussion of overall architec- 
tural design, which increasingly followed a Roman/Hellenistic artistic canon, and an adapta- 
tion of these aesthetic rules to reflect the needs of the local deity honoured and its cult. This 
can take the form of additional shrines, courtyards, suites of rooms, which reflect a compro- 
mise between the two dominating interests — a wish to honour the local gods in a traditional 
manner, but also the needs to document to the population and the wider empire the ability 
of donors to express themselves in the cultural idiom of the elite of the empire. Of particular 
interest in this context is the case of the Jupiter Heliopolitanus sanctuary in Carnuntum 
(pp. 71-83). This Oriental cult is in itself already the result of a discourse of compromise 
in its Syrian homeland, leading to adapted and specialised architectural solutions, but the 
sanctuary as built in Carnuntum is unique, as a convincing case is made by Verena Gassner 
that this discourse continued when the cult travelled to a new province and new buildings 
were added, reflecting in this case the changed needs of the worshippers in Pannonia. 

The discussion of the other Norican/Pannonian papers focuses otherwise on local cults 
and appears to betray a certain level of animosity between the contributors: Werner Jobst, 
one of the doyens of Austrian archaeology, states categorically that there are no real local 
influences, but that the religion as seen in Noricum is an expression of Roman influence 
(pp. 125-33), while Peter Scherrer's (pp. 175-89) and Franz Glaser's (pp. 91-101) careful 
analyses of the evidence for local deities and the distribution pattern of their dedications 
paint a very different pictures of cult traditions that appear to be tied to the rural indige- 
nous population, who appear to shun the towns, which are at one point described as col- 
lections of newcomers to the province. As all three often cite the same objects in support of 
their differing arguments, it illustrates the ambivalence of the evidence currently available. 

Given the level of care with which the different cultural influences were merged in the 
sanctuaries discussed in the East, and the detail that is needed to identify the local cults 
in Noricum/Pannonia, the reviewer is left with the impression that this ambivalence and 
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complexity is so omnipresent that we should ask ourselves whether it may be intentional by 
blurring of boundaries to make the ‘local’ universally acceptable. Alternatively, we might be 
faced with an unintentional blurring brought about by progressive generations developing 
solutions and expressions to their multiple cultural roots. These solutions may seem com- 
plex to an observer removed in time and space, but they are in effect nothing else than the 
changes that every culture faces over time, and which resulted in British culture in the 19th 
century in a penchant for all things Scottish and in the later 20th century the growing 
preference for food of Indian or Asian origin 

The papers dealing with the funerary monuments in the three provinces draw a slightly 
more ‘traditional’ image of cultural fusion. From the evidence presented, the reviewer was 
left with the impression that while the sanctuaries often attempted a fusion of the different 
traditions, the funerary monuments showed less compromise in their final shape: Roman/ 
Hellenistic aesthetics and fashion were acceptable as a decorative feature, but as described 
by the various authors, this decoration was very often a veneer which covered very tradi- 
tional concepts of burial in Africa and the East. 

By contrast, the Norican evidence appears to demonstrate much more intrusive changes 
(pp. 147-61). Analysis of the grave monuments and their owners suggests that while there 
are preferences in style attributable to certain groups, Gabrielle Kremer suggests that it 
would be wrong to look for antagonism amongst the users, but that the monuments in 
themselves are an expression of a process of assimilation. 

This mirrors the reviewer’s experience with the British evidence, where the very fact of 
having a stone carved inscription marks the owner as unusual and frequently foreign. It 
might be worthwhile enquiring whether the expression of local identity without negotiation 
of a compromise would not have resulted in a grave form more in keeping with the preced- 
ing Iron Age tradition. 

In his Introduction, Andreas Schmidt-Colinet suggests that there is no outcome to the 
meeting that can be expressed as a handy punch-line, except to state that it is impossible to 
continue to talk about local and foreign as opposites (p. 10). The papers as presented in 
this volume cover a large amount of material, from the Magdalensberg in Austria to 
Palmyra to the graves of Ghirza in Libya. The initial impression of disparate material is, 
however, erroneous; this book is a good illustrative example of the cultural complexity that 
underlies the Roman empire and, while no doubt confusing to a novice (if only because of 
the level of assumed knowledge), it offers a lot to think about for the scholar and connois- 
seur of Roman provincial art. 

The reviewer apologises for the late date of this review. 


University of Liverpool Birgitta Hoffmann 


D. Slootjes, The Governor and his Subjects in the Later Roman Empire, History and Archae- 
ology of Classical Antiquity, Mnemosyne Suppl. 275, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2006, 
xxvili+204 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-15070-6 / ISSN 0169-8958 


The later Roman empire has increasingly changed, in literature of the last two decades, from 
the monolithic tyranny of the Domitiate to a social system of persuasion and consensus. 
Most obviously in the works of Peter Brown, and most recently in that of Fergus Millar, the 
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latter stages of the last Mediterranean empire of antiquity have been revealed as a complex 
network of communication, tying distant provincials to imperial authority through surpris- 
ingly sensitive and effective administration and the honorific functions of shared cultural 
practices. Danielle Slootjes’s study of the role of the provincial governor in this economy of 
communication is explicitly shaped as an extension of this trajectory of scholarship. As the 
lowest and most numerous of the imperially appointed civil offices through which aspiring 
careerists were rotated, provincial governors were in a sense the regular interface between the 
machinery of government and the main populations of the empire, mediating many of the 
regular aspects of government with which provincials came into contact: the delivery of 
justice, the provision of public buildings and other benefactions, and the exaction of taxa- 
tion. A big part of the job was to ensure that these regular functions ran smoothly, both for 
the benefit of the imperial system but also to the satisfaction of provincials. 

Governors, and the administration of the Late Roman empire more generally, have 
received increasing if not overwhelming attention in recent scholarship, most noticeably in 
two special issues of the journal Antiquité Tardive (6 and 7: 1998; 1999). S.’s book offers 
a more comprehensive study, albeit explicitly within the main geographical and temporal 
limits of Asia Minor (the Late Roman dioceses of Pontica and Asiana) in the 4th century, 
parameters that reflect the main source evidence. 

Late Roman governors (the English term is useful, as the contemporary terminology was 
very varied and complex: pp. 13, 19-23) differed from their earlier counterparts in several 
significant ways, largely as a result of the administrative reforms associated with Diocletian 
that established the three governmental tiers of prefectures, dioceses and the hundred-odd 
provinces. Chapter 1 presents a brisk institutional outline of the governor’s place in this 
bureaucratic hierarchy, the considerable differences from governors of the earlier empire, 
and the stresses placed on them. Amateur administrators, outsiders to the communities they 
were appointed to administer, and rotated briskly through their posts, governors were sub- 
ject to an intimidating range of official and informal checks on their authority and the 
possibility of imperial censure for malpractice (pp. 36, 43-45, 70-71, 124-25). With these 
multiple stresses, the reward of the post — apart from the opportunity for peculation — was 
the honour of imperial service, either to be ‘spent’ back in the governor’s local community 
after his tour of duty was over, or to be ‘invested’ in promotion to a higher, and more 
prestigious, office. Provincials, by praising or condemning the actions of governors, were to 
a limited degree empowered to add or detract value from this reward, and so were able to 
bring influence to bear on the governor (especially p. 175). 

The main part of S.’s discussion concerns the interactions between the governor and the 
community over which he held authority. Two chapters (2 and 3) outlining the governor’s 
actual deeds on behalf of his subjects, his administration of justice and role as benefactor in 
restoring or (more prestigiously) constructing public buildings and facilities, are followed by 
three chapters (4-6) examining the ways in which the provincials could express their satis- 
faction or discontent of the emperor’s local representative — within the tight confines of 
convention and absolute imperial rule. Ceremonial speeches of praise, statues and their 
inscriptions, and public acclamations (or, in times of dissatisfaction, silences) were the media 
by which the elites and, to some extent, the broader populations could publicly record their 
reactions to the governor's performance. S.'s account of these interactions is sound; many of 
his descriptions are familiar from discussions of the role of panegyric and other media in 
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relations between emperors and subjects, an indication that forms of public expression we 
often associate with emperors were ubiquitous throughout different registers of Roman 
society. Some parts of the discussion, however, raise more interesting questions than they 
demonstrably resolve, primarily because of the limited nature of the evidence. S. suggests 
that different conventions of formal praise operated in different ways throughout the period 
of a governor’s period of office (p. 106). This is an interesting observation partially but not 
wholly fleshed out in the subsequent discussion; the function of welcoming rituals upon the 
first arrival of the governor is creditably seen as an attempt to set an agenda (pp. 107-09) 
but later occasions of praise seem less clearly purposeful. The discussion of five extant statues 
of governors and their inscriptions is enlightening, especially for the variety in the patterns 
of praise (pp. 135-45), but the interesting question of what value provincials received in 
erecting a statue to a governor at the end of his tenure of office, when he was departing the 
province unlikely to return (governors were not allowed to serve in their own provinces), 
receives, perhaps inevitably, only a partial explanation (pp. 151-53). 

This is a useful study that brings together with admirable clarity data on a significant 
aspect of Late Roman imperial administration, which will be an aid to students of late 
antiquity whose primary interest is not administration. It also advances, through careful 
discussion of literary and visual sources, our understanding of the social interactions that 
supported imperial governance. 


Macquarie University Andrew Gillett 


M. Sommer, Roms orientalische Steppengrenze. Palmyra — Edessa — Dura-Europos — Hatra. 
Eine Kulturgeschichte von Pompeius bis Diocletian, Oriens et Occidens 9, Franz Steiner 


Verlag, Stuttgart 2005, 454 pp., 8 maps, 12 plans. Cased. ISBN 3-515-08724-9 


Michael Sommer develops a new model for the understanding of the eastern border zone of 
the Roman empire based on the model of creolisation, a model coming first from linguistics, 
second from ethnology; sometimes the theoretical discussion is too excessive. He postulates 
an individual character to the culture in this area which he called ‘dritter Raum’, being a 
contact zone between nomads and a sedentary population, and he bases his model on specific 
aspects of five elements: geography, asymmetric power, institutions, economy and dimorphic 
society — the tribal elites being residents in the city and living seasonally or during great 
cultic feasts together with their nomadic folk. This symbiotic life should have guaranteed the 
continuity of identity even in close contact with the Roman empire (pp. 79-97, 98-109). 
He uses the four cities, which he sees as gateway cities between the two territorial powers of 
Rome and Parthia, later the Sasanids, as case studies to prove his model. 

However, S.’s concept of the Roman border in the east as an open frontier, based on the 
theories of Benjamin Isaac, is wrong. It was a normal Roman frontier with a military 
presence and the system of amici, foederati and socii already in Augustan times and the 
1st century AD,’ and there was also a fixed definition of the imperium of the Syrian legatus 


' Of M. Konrad: Der spätrömische Limes in Syrien (Mainz 2001); ‘Römisches Militär in den Orient- 
provinzen — Defensivmaßnahme oder politisches Instrument?'. In H. von Hesberg, S. Freyberger and A. 
Hennig (eds.), Kulturkonflikte im Vorderen Orient an der Wende vom Hellenismus zur römischen Kaiserzeit 
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Augusti to exercise Roman rule in the form of provincial power and control, including tax 
and custom regulations. The term ‘Roms Steppengrenze’ is misleading. It is not a frontier 
S. is dealing with, but a specific cultural zone based on the natural environment and 
particular traditions of living and economy.’ It was no military and political ‘no man’s 
land’; since Flavian times Roman rule was present everywhere, even if autonomy might still 
be granted within the borders of the empire. Palmyra and Dura-Europos (since AD 165) 
were frontier cities lying in this ecological and economic transition zone, but not in 
a political one. There are some discrepancies between S.’s own drawing of the Roman 
strategy and Vespasian’s reorganisation (pp. 54-66) and his model. 

The best analysis is given for Palmyra and the Palmyrene (pp. 139-224), which provide 
the basic evidence for S.’s model of the integrated tribal societies (city, cultivated land 
around, nomadic life in the steppes) as a symbiotic system of sedentary and nomadic groups 
in the specific cultural zone of the steppe (cf. p. 95). Here, integrated tribal societies with 
an urban centre where the tribal elites were concentrated controlled a huge area of nomadic 
life and the trade routes to the Persian Gulf and Arabia. Palmyra’s prosperity was based on 
a monopoly in caravan trade between the Syrian Levant and Parthian Mesopotamia and the 
southern coast of the Persian Gulf. S.’s analysis of the social and political hierarchy and its 
development is convincing: patriarchal clans, kin structures, Arab tribal traditions and 
deeply rooted common identities, rich patrons and clients, no polis organisation. However, 
sometimes he contradicts himself when he is speaking about the ‘dark memory of the past’, 
‘feeling of otherness’, etc. (p. 154), and we should stress that there was an ever-growing 
urban population. 

Old Tadmor/Palmyra is a typical oasis settlement. S.’s archaeological picture of its 
development is not always convincing or satisfying. The colonnaded street as a central 
urban structure was taken over from imperial Roman cities in Syria. But there was never a 
real agora. S. has missed identifying the monumental temple of Baal on top of the prehis- 
toric tell as the real centre of the city, dominating its structures. Its predecessor is already 
mentioned in 44 BC; the inauguration of the now existing temple was in AD 32. It was the 
central sanctuary of all Palmyrene clans and tribes, the place of the great feasts focusing 
identity and integration. S. should also give more emphasise on Palmyrene work to increase 
the area of cultivation. A supplementary argument for his model can be added: the origin 
of the grave-towers from the tradition of Central Arabia? 

S. dearly demonstrates how the elite of Palmyra was changed by Roman interaction, 
which granted citizenship and equestrian status. The leading individuals (see also the rise of 
the temple mausoleum)* and their families became the centre of social standing; the iden- 
tity based on the traditional social organisation was lost. Their integration into the imperial 
aristocracy and the granting of the status of a colony by Septimius Severus or Caracalla 
caused the breakdown of traditional values within the now primarily urban elites and made 


(Rahden 2003), 237-56; A. Gebhardt, Imperiale Politik und provinziale Entwicklung. Untersuchungen 
zum Verhältnis von Kaiser, Heer und Städten in Syrien der vorseverischen Zeit (Berlin 2002). 

? See also the extensive review of M. Konrad, ‘Dimorphe Gesellschaften als Profiteure im 
Kräftespiel der Territorialmächte Rom und Persien’. JRA 21 (2008), 635-51. 

3 Cf Konrad (as n. 2 above), 640. 

* Cf Konrad (as n. 2 above), 643. 
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possible the rise of Odaenathus to become the dynast of Palmyra in the mid-3rd century 
AD. This was the core process of Romanisation connected with the spread of representative 
Hellenistic-Roman architecture, facades and the colonnaded streets being the central ele- 
ment of the Roman (not the Hellenistic) Syro-Levantine city.” When analysing the histori- 
cal role of Palmyra (p. 149), S. fails to emphasise that Palmyrenes already acted for Roman 
interests in the Charakene in AD 18/19, and that the legate of Legio X Fretensis, Minucius 
Rufus, erected statues of Tiberius, Drusus and Germanicus between AD 14 and 19 in the 
temple of Baal, thus implementing the imperial cult in Palmyra.° The question of the city’s 
autonomy is not discussed in a sufficient way. We should say that Palmyra’s autonomy was 
defined and granted by the Roman authorities within the system of the empire, in Roman 
terminology as a civitas foederata within the provincia. Palmyra was allowed to have power- 
ful tribal militias consisting of the warriors of the nomadic groups, but it had no permanent 
professional army. Federate Palmyrene troops fought in the Jewish War and in Trajan’s 
Dacian and Parthian Wars and against the Jewish uprising in Egypt; these troops were 
incorporated by Hadrian into the regular Roman army. Recruits for these troops had to be 
provided by the leading sheiks. 

Although Edessa, modern Sanliurfa, and its territory was partly in the transitional zone 
between agriculture and herding nomadism, most of the area had sufficient rainfall for 
agriculture, and irrigation was also possible. Here, S. (pp. 225-69) totally overestimates the 
importance of nomadic life and tribal organisation. Since the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury BC, Edessa was a kingdom under the dynasty of the Abgarides, within the privileged 
and at the same time precarious contact zone between the Roman and Parthian empires. 
This is a very specific case. Edessa was a typical Hellenised North Mesopotamian city with 
connections to Roman Syria but with a traditional Aramaic society. I my opinion, it cannot 
be used to study S.’s model. There was no Romanisation before the Severan annexation and 
transformation into one of the important provincial cities of the new Roman provinces of 
Osrhoene and Mesopotamia (not being an Antonine creation as supposed on p. 691). 

For Dura Europos (pp. 270—354), S. tries to reconstruct the Seleucid city and its devel- 
opment; however, there is some reason to propose a different picture.” The Hippodamian 
plan of the city was only filled up in the Parthian period when the Zeus Megistos temple 
was also built as its final feature. From the second half of the 1st century BC, the city 
became increasingly important as a regional economic centre which attracted. foreigners, 
but contra S., it was not a caravan city.’ S. should have pointed out much more clearly 
that there was no syncretic development; the religious cults of the different groups includ- 
ing Jews and Palmyrene merchants? were not mixed up with the Hellenistic deities. 
A continuity of the Macedonian elite families is overestimated by S. as the onomastics and 


? Cf. A. Schmidt-Colinet (ed.), Lokale Identitäten in Randgebieten des Römischen Reiches (Vienna 
2004). 

6 AE 1933, 204; PIR? M 625. 

7 Cf. Konrad (as n. 2 above), 645. 

* K. Ruffing, ‘Dura Europos: A City on the Euphrates and her Economic Importance in the 
Roman Era’. In M. Sartre (ed.), Productions et échanges dans la Syrie grecque et romaine (Lyons 2007), 
399-411. 

? L. Dirven, The Palmyrenes of Dura-Europos: A Study of Religious Interaction in Roman Syria 
(Leiden/Boston/Cologne 1999). 
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the Oriental architecture show. Only after the Roman annexation in the Parthian war of 
Lucius Verus did Dura Europos become a gateway city of the empire in the sense of a 
frontier town. However, the last period of the city was dominated by the installation of an 
important Roman garrison, its camp in the northern part of the city. This was a real break 
in the development of the city, although its administrative organisation was not changed 
until Severan times as S. clearly demonstrates. The importance of the Roman military 
including soldiers’ and veterans’ families, and its consequences for urban society, are miss- 
ing in Ss picture. His idea that Roman rule should have been only formal until AD 208, 
the whole region of Roman middle Euphrates being under Palmyrene control, is incorrect 
(p. 157); the Palmyrene garrison troops were part of the Syrian provincial army. Dura 
Europos was primarily a regional centre for the middle Euphrates and lower Chabur. 

The fourth case study, Hatra (pp. 355—90),'° does not fit into S.’s categories. Hatra was 
always an Arab-Mesopotamian city; it never had similarities with Hellenistic cities. It devel- 
oped as the holy city of the sun god Šamaš. It was never a sovereign state, but a minor, 
albeit geostrategically important vassal state of the Arsacids. It consists of an urban centre 
and the territory of associated Arab tribes. S.’s reconstruction of the dynast list is plausible. 
He demonstrates the important role of the tribal chiefs in the elite of the city together with 
leading urban families. Clans and tribes built up the social and economic system. It was no 
gateway city; this model cannot explain the rise of Hatra in the 2nd century AD, although 
Hatra had importance as a caravan city within Parthian Mesopotamia. 

S.’s aim to show paradigms of acculturation between the Orontes and Tigris in Roman 
times!’ brings us to the confrontation and symbiosis between autochthonous Semitic- 
Arabian society and traditions on one side and the ‘hellenisierten R6mertum’, or better to 
say the Syrian Hellenistic urban culture in its Roman provincial form. It shows a patriar- 
chally structured society deeply rooted in local traditions. These cities were antipodes to the 
Hellenistic-Roman cities in Syria. The increasing importance of far-reaching trade because 
of the economic system and power of the Roman empire since the 1st century BC brought 
prosperity to the elites of the caravan cities, which was invested in representative temple 
buildings and different urban building programmes. However, the great importance of the 
temples as identity-bearing and -creating institutions? should have been more stressed in 
S.’s study (pp. 128-34). Here, Hellenistic tradition did not provide charter-myths. 

It is a well-informed book which must be used by everybody working on the problems 
of this region. Especially in studying inscriptions and administrative structures, S.’s book is 
of great importance, and his approach to the cultural and economic phenomena on the 
eastern border must be considered seriously, although several details and formulations can 
be disproved. However, it is misleading to speak about the local population as a 'Funktions- 
ethnie’ (p. 205), and Palmyra and the Palmyrene are the only case study which really fits 
into the model developed by S., with an obvious ultimate integration of the local tribal 
elites as urban residents into the provincial elite of Syria. Only Palmyra can be seen as a 


10 See also M. Sommer, Hatra. Geschichte und Kultur einer Karawanenstadt im römisch-parthis- 
chen Mesopotamien (Mainz 2003). 

" See also M. Sommer, Der römische Orient zwischen Mittelmeer und Tigris (Darmstadt 2006). 

2 Cf KS. Freyberger, Die frühkaiserzeitlichen Karawanenheiligtiimer im hellenisierten Osten 
(Mainz 1998). 
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caravan city too.'? Edessa changed from a kingdom under the Parthian overlordship into a 
provincial capital in Severan times, Dura Europos became a city dominated by the Roman 
military recruited in the Roman east, and Hatra was never incorporated into the Roman 
empire and it was no gateway city. It only changed to the Roman side when the Sasanids 
came to power and was therefore destroyed by the Persians in AD 241. It would have been 
much more useful to integrate Emesa into the study, where we find valuable parallels 
including important tribal militia and, at the end, an old local royal dynasty on the imperial 
throne. 


University of Klagenfurt Karl Strobel 


S. Stallibrass and R. Thomas (eds.), Feeding the Roman Army: The Archaeology of Production 
and Supply in NW Europe, Oxbow Books, Oxford 2008, vi+169 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-323-7 


‘An army marches on its stomach’ is an adage which has been repeated since Napoleonic 
times, although the concept itself is one of the mainstays of a good general through the 
ages. It is thus perhaps surprising that Roman military logistics has until recently been 
widely considered as one of the minor fields of interest compared with studies into cam- 
paigns or fortifications. In combination with the rise of the sciences in archaeology, it has 
been increasingly able to address new questions concerning the logistics of the military, and 
Sue Stallibrass and Richard Thomas’s book is a substantial step forward in our understand- 
ing of the army’s food supply in the north-western provinces. 

The book begins with an overview of the problems and approaches that have been iden- 
tified in the past within the topic. The areas covered range from the question of regional 
trends, such as the identification of staple crops (emmer, spelt, wheat and barley, with oats 
and barley of lesser importance), the varying live-stock preferences — beef as a unifying 
preference, mutton in Britain and pork in Germany as a second choice — and the relation- 
ships between civilian and military sites. 

The second field of study is the question of long distance trading vs local supply chains 
and how to identify either in the archaeological record. Here the realisation that butchering 
took place in the forts, that whole live animals were transported and not carcasses, is as 
important as the identification that in the early phases the cereal consumption in a fort 
such as Castleford mirrored that of the local population, indicating that the army was 
dependent on local supplies. This pattern of local supply can also be seen in the timber 
used in the early phases, which is dominated by local, inferior species, while oak is more 
common in the later periods. The discussion also includes evidence for hunting and fishing, 
as well as detectable adaptations of agricultural practices in the hinterland of Roman forts. 
The chapter is clearly intended as an introduction to the rest of the volume, and the further 
chapters, thus offer detailed case studies of the general trends discussed. 

The first, Peter Carrington’s ‘Feeding the Wolff in Cheshire: models and (a few) facts’ 
(pp. 18-30), reviews the problems of supplying Chester legionary fortress. The focus here 


3 F, Millar, ‘Caravan Cities. The Roman Near East and Long Distance Trade by Land’. In M. 
Austin et al. (eds.), Modus operandi. Essays in Honour of Geoffrey Rickman (London 1998), 119-37. 
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is the problems of matching the prevailing theoretical models with the available archaeo- 
logical evidence. Carrington (p. 19) argues that the foundation and development of small 
towns throughout Cheshire in the Roman period might be a reaction to the inability to 
match the existing production to the needs of the military. 

Through careful comparison of different theoretical models, he is also able to highlight 
problems with the ensuing reconstructions, for example when he compares the extramural 
population density around the fortress as proposed on the strength of mortality models 
(ca. 10,168 residents) to those models that predict the settlement size on the likely density of 
occupation per hectare (2274-5687 residents: p. 22). Carrington also points out to a meth- 
odological problem in the area, when dating of a site has to rely on certain types of pottery or 
coinage, where these finds themselves are indicators of wealth and availability of local produce 
rather than neutral, ubiquitous indicators of presence/absence that they have frequently 
assumed to be in the past. He clearly elucidates how much of our current understanding has 
traditionally been built on modern models applied to a very limited archaeological record. 

Thomas, ‘Supply-chain networks and the Roman invasion of Britain: a case study from 
Alchester, Oxfordshire’ (pp. 31-51), analyses material from the recent excavations of 
Alchester to address the question of how supply chains would have worked in the period 
immediately after the invasion of Britain. The well-stratified material from Alchester and 
the good preservation of the environmental data allow detailed insights into the supply in 
Alchester. The analysis of the faunal material in comparison with similar remains from Iron 
Age regional sites thus allows the interpretation that the fortress was supplied locally, rather 
than meat being brought in from elsewhere. Further studies into the mortality patterns 
encountered, however, demonstrate that the meat was not supplied by indiscriminate 
slaughter; instead there appears to be a substantial number of older (and possibly smaller) 
animals, which suggests that the choices were made so as not to compromise the viability 
of the herds. This means that the incoming army did not cater for its own preferences (as 
one would expect from indiscriminate plundering or requisition), but was willing from very 
early on to develop sustainable local supply networks. 

The next paper, ‘Food supply at two successive military settlements in Arras (France): 
an archaeobotanical and archaeozoological approach’ (pp. 52-68), looks at a similar con- 
quest horizon a century earlier in Gaul. The two sites being compared, Arras Actiparc and 
Arras Rue Baudimont (part of the old oppidum of Nemetacum), both represent early mili- 
tary settlements, a fort which existed up to the period of Tiberius and a Romanised settle- 
ment ‘with a strong military connection’. 

The initial supply of cereals to the site at Actiparc derived clearly from supplies of indig- 
enous tribes, as the presence of weeds typical for the north of France demonstrates. The 
meat, too, appears to have come from local suppliers. 

High percentages of pig bones are often put forward as typical of military sites, but here 
they are actually higher inside the town, mirroring other Iron Age urban sites of the region. 
There is little evidence for imports of animals from the Mediterranean, except for the bones 
of a single donkey found in Arras. Imports are generally much rarer in the Actiparc site, and 
restricted to pottery and wine, while the part military/part civilian site of Arras clearly had 
access to Mediterranean imports, which may or may not have been rated as luxuries. 

A substantial part of the book covers the evidence from the Lower Rhine, with three 
papers covering the evidence encountered in Lower Germany: ‘Food supply to the Roman 
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army in the Rhine delta in the first century AD’ (pp. 69-82), ‘Surplus production of ani- 
mal products for the Roman army in a rural settlement in the Dutch river area’ (pp. 83-98) 
and ‘A biometric perspective on the size of cattle in Roman Nijmegen’ (pp. 99-115). All 
three papers utilise the excellent data from the recent large-scale excavations in the Dutch 
Rivieren area and, as they address the same problems from different angles, they offer a 
rounded view of the situation on the Lower Rhine, particularly in the territory of the 
Batavians. Starting with the limited area available for agricultural exploitation hereabouts, 
the first paper addresses the question of the origin of the cereals and meat found in the forts 
and the possibility of using local supply. Three phases are defined: the period up to AD 40, 
which includes forts that show clear indications of imports, not just of luxuries (including 
a peacock), but of pigs and chicken that must have arrived with the Roman army. A second 
phase from AD 40 to the Batavian uprising in AD 69/70 is characterised by a cereal assem- 
blage that included clearly imported species like breadwheat and spelt wheat that are absent 
from any contemporary rural site, but also local species such as hulled barley and emmer 
wheat. The absence of vegetables and Mediterranean plants on the rural settlements under- 
lines the extent of the imports in this phase, and the limited scale of sharing/exchange 
undertaken with the indigenous population. The meat assemblage in the second phase still 
contains large amounts of pork, with percentages higher than on the surrounding sites. But, 
in the view of the authors, the Romans of this period did source their meat supplies more 
locally. During the third phase (up to the mid-2nd century, when the forts were replaced 
in stone) meat was now mostly sourced locally, but spelt and bread wheat continued to be 
imported, while some farms were able to supply emmer and barley to the army. 

The origins of the meat found in the forts are studied in more detail in the second 
paper, which looks more closely at contemporary rural sites and their sophisticated agricul- 
tural response to the demands of the army. By increasing stock levels, not just for meat 
production but also for wool, the rural settlements appear to have responded to the needs 
of the legionaries in Nijmegen; with the withdrawal of the legion, the economic focus of 
the countryside shifted and a substantial increase of the horse raising can be identified. In 
all periods cattle had by far the largest share of the assemblage, but the mortality pattern 
suggests that the animals were kept for their secondary products (manure and traction) 
rather than just being raised for beef cattle. 

The final paper in this group looks therefore logically at the ‘improvements in stock 
sizes’ that are usually claimed during the Roman period. By analysing in detail a range of 
biometric data, Filean shows that we are not faced with two distinct breeds (one local and 
one larger and imported), but that the bone material fits substantially better with size pro- 
files encountered in herds containing castrated cattle (as castration can result in larger, but 
less compact animals). These results are potentially of great importance: if the biometrics 
can be reproduced in other assemblages, then we might have to review our understanding 
of the improvements to cattle breeds in the Roman period for cattle and potentially also for 
other breeds. 

Also addressing the questions of breeds, crossbreeds or castration in the faunal record 
is Cluny Johnstone’s paper: ‘Commodities or logistics? The role of equids in Roman sup- 
ply networks)’ (pp. 128-46). This gives an overview of the use of donkeys, hinnies, mules 
and horses in the Roman world and the zooarchaeological evidence encountered on vari- 
ous sites. By comparing the tibia and metatarsals of equids from both modern and ancient 
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assemblages, Johnstone is able to characterise the changes in the Roman period, beginning 
with the increases in overall sizes which can be encountered in all European provinces, 
including remarks on the rarity of pure donkeys in the northern provinces, to the com- 
parative uniformity of the size of mules in all the provinces (except in Britain, where they 
appear to be rare, possible because of the climate or the availability of more suitable 
ponies). The latter leads the author to suggest that there may have been centralised stud 
farms for mules, rather than dispersed breeding all over the empire. Both the increase in 
horse size as well as the uniformity in mule size suggests to the author that equids were in 
the Roman period not just a means of transport, but a widely traded commodity in them- 
selves. 

The last of the case studies, by James Gerrard, is a ‘think piece’ on the Dorset Black 
Burnished (BB1) pottery industry and the reason for its wide scale, but highly unusual 
distribution pattern (pp. 116-27). Originating at Poole Harbour in Dorset, BB1 can be 
found on most military sites all over Britain, and defies all attempts at modelling based on 
distance and cost. Gerrard argues that it might be possible that the typical jars were used as 
containers for salt, rather than objects of trade in their own right. While the hypothesis 
clearly needs further testing, the reviewer is slightly worried that, while it might explain the 
presence of the jars, it would do little to explain the presence of some of the other BB1 
vessel shapes, such as bowls and plates. 

The final chapter summarises the findings of the preceding studies, putting them in 
context and discussing where the research could go next — not only possibilities but also 
recurring problems that have been encountered and need resolving. Stallibrass and Thomas 
make a very persuasive case that future answers are likely to be the results of collaborative 
efforts across disciplines rather than being achievable by a single researcher or a single field 
of expertise. 

Recent conferences have already shown that this book has changed the way in which we 
discuss the logistics of the Roman army. It should be on the shelf of anyone with an inter- 
est in studying Roman military supply networks. 


University of Liverpool Birgitta Hoffmann 


A.I. Steinsapir, Rural Sanctuaries in Roman Syria. The Creation of a Sacred Landscape, BAR 
International Series 1431, John and Erica Hedges, Oxford 2005, xiv+152 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-722-3 


This is the first study of religious life in the Roman Near East that focuses on the rural cults 
per se. It is based on landscape studies and structured around questions such as ‘what prom- 
inent characteristics did building emphasize?’, ‘did buildings hide natural features?’ and ‘did 
buildings inadvertently shift attention from one phenomenon to another, so that new 
buildings had to rectify this? (p. 6). The book is not (and does not claim to be) a compre- 
hensive study of all acts of worship outside the main cult centres. Instead, the sites dealt 
with were chosen for their location in ‘agriculturally developed areas’, in the hope that ‘they 
might supply the patterns and commonalities that would provide a concise, yet compelling 
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narrative’ (p. ix). Besides Introduction (Chapterl) and Conclusion (Chapter 6) there are 
four chapters, focusing on individual regions. 

Chapter 2 is nominally on the Hauran, the basalt lands in southern Syria, but in fact 
deals only with Sia‘. Based on the existing literature from the early 20-century Princeton 
campaigns under Butler and from Dentzer’s more recent mission, Steinsapir describes the 
site in detail, and thus provides her reader with ‘one version of the story of Sia’s hundreds 
of years of sanctity’ (p. 12). Her main argument is that ‘the building programme appeared 
to have consciously emphasised the promontory’s natural topography and orientation’ 
(p. 17), and that despite modifications over time ‘the architecture always emphasised the 
natural formation of the basaltic spur that intruded into the valley’ (p. 23). Similar remarks 
are found throughout the book. 

Chapter 3 deals with Baetocaece, a temple complex spectacularly situated in the middle 
of nowhere in the Jebel Ansariyeh, in an area which in antiquity must have formed part of 
the hinterland of the Phoenician island state Arados. S. states how ‘here a deity was embod- 
ied in the topography of a mountain valley’ (p. 32), and argues against the common schol- 
arly assumption that the local, toponymic and ‘Heavenly’ Zeus ought to be interpreted as 
in origin a god of the heavens. Instead, emphasis is placed on the cult’s ‘relationship to the 
valley’s geographic phenomena and topography’ (p. 33). She draws attention to the facts 
that ‘the major precinct is orientated toward the north-east, a curious orientation for a sky 
god’ and that the site’s topography ‘contains two natural features that were often consid- 
ered sacred ...: a spring and rocky outcrops’ (p. 33). The building programme of the 2nd 
century AD is then said to have ‘addressed the new attributes’ of the local Zeus ‘as he 
transformed from a local deity of place into a celestial god’ (p. 35), but the presence of two 
precincts is unconvincingly explained by speculating about different phases of cultic initia- 
tion, which supposedly came into existence ‘once the religious rituals became more codified 
and clergy wanted more control’ (p. 35). 

In Chapter 4 S. discusses the four well-documented mountain-top temples in the Lime- 
stone Massif in north-west Syria, located amongst the so-called ‘dead cities’ (a popular 
misnomer for a dense network of villages whose remains mostly date to a slightly later 
period). These places of worship include the temple of Zeus ‘Altar’ at Burj Baqirha on Jebel 
Barisha, ‘the only Roman rural sanctuary on a high place visible from wide distances that is 
left standing in modern Syria’ (p. 50). Again, four different topographies are recognised: 
‘Sheik Barakat was a solitary cone in the countryside, Zeus Tourbarachos dwelled on a 
promontory that emerged into the agricultural fields, Zeus Bomos was found in the crevice 
between two jagged and rocky elevations; and ... the gods who lived on Qalaat Kalota 
looked over a desolate limestone desert’ (p. 53). 

Chapter 5 is titled ‘Lebanon’, but discusses only five of the better documented temples 
in the mountain range and the adjacent Beka‘a valley once extensively explored by Krencker 
and Zschietzschmann. This chapter seems to treat its subject a bit more superficially (the 
final site dealt with, at Medjal Anjar, receives less than a page) and is in any case bound to 
be overtaken soon with the forthcoming publication of the eagerly awaited study by 
Aliquot on religious life in the Roman Lebanon. 

The regions chosen for this study are thus the usual suspects, and it would be interesting 
to know what could have been contributed by similar analysis not only of the village shrines 
of the Palmyrene, the area north-west of Palmyra explored by Schlumberger, but also of the 
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relatively unknown countrysides of the lands of Commagene and Edessa, of the hinterland 
of the Decapolis, and of apparently isolated cases such as the temple at Isriya. Josephus’ 
evocative sketch of rural society in the Galilee and Judaea is similarly unexplored. 

Throughout the book, the text of all inscriptions is given just in translation, which is a 
shame, as analysis of the specific terminology could have thrown further light on the mat- 
ter. Only occasionally a specific line is presented in the original language too — though 
sometimes confusingly, as in the two references to ‘Au Baelgalasos (p. 73). Its potential as 
a research tool for other students of the subject notwithstanding, the book — whose main 
title with its dual alliteration was chosen to ‘provide the clue that poetic strategies are at 
play’ (p. 7) - is not user-friendly. There are no sub-headings within the individual chapters, 
an index is lacking, and the bibliography is somewhat confusingly set up. The main text is 
very descriptive and the narrative does not reveal much scholarly debate, although there are 
many end notes to each chapter. S. certainly likes to use fashionable formulation, such as 
in the context of the four main sanctuaries in the Limestone Massif: ‘paradoxically, every 
one of the sacred sites was more visually accessible than physically attainable, which sug- 
gests how they may have functioned' (p. 54). This is no problem in itself, of course, but I 
cannot escape the impression that at places there is much ado about nothing, and that the 
very useful descriptions of temples and summaries of their building histories do not in 
themselves lead to the conclusions the author draws with regard to 'the role of natural phe- 
nomena in the religious perceptions in Roman Syria' (p. 85). Indeed. she has to concede 
that ‘no “typical” natural setting emerged from this study’ and that ‘instead, the geography 
of each place was unique' (p. 85), which should not come as a surprise. 

However, it is only right to end on a positive note. Despite its obvious limitations, the 
book deserves praise for its vision to put emphasis on the rich religious dimension of the 
‘world of villages', to use Millar's term for the Roman Near East. The shrines and sanctuar- 
ies of the countryside have long been due the same scholarly attention as the more famous 
urban cult centres of the region. 


University of Durham Ted Kaizer 


E. Thomas, Monumentality and the Roman Empire: Architecture in the Antonine Age, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2007, xxvi«378 pp., 178 figs., 6 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
19-928863-2 


Seldom have I read a book containing on the one hand such a broad and extensive overview 
of Antonine architecture and, on the other, such an abundance of information about 
selected aspects of the topic. Each chapter presents the reader not only with new informa- 
tion but also with new insights and reflections upon a topic, which certainly must be one 
of the most heavily discussed within classical archaeology over the last decades. Architecture 
of the Antonine age has always fascinated scholars of antiquity. The impressive monu- 
ments, their settings and meanings, have been analysed, examined and discussed over and 
again. However, the present book sets new standards for how Antonine architecture should 
be addressed. 

Monumentality and the Roman Empire is divided into four main parts with differing 
numbers of chapters in each part. Furthermore there are extensive sections with maps, 
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appendices, tables and indexes, which in themselves make the book extremely useful for the 
interested reader. The main parts are: ‘Monumental form’, ‘Monuments of city and 
empire’, ‘Monuments and memory’ and ‘Responses to monuments’. The various chapters 
within the main parts take the reader through subjects as diverse as ‘Principles of monu- 
mental form in antiquity’, “Buildings, politics, and the monumentality of Antonine cities’, 
‘Preserving the monuments of the past’ and ‘Experiencing and responding to architecture’. 
Each chapter is structured around well-documented arguments and a wealth of sources, 
both ancient and modern, showing the complexity of a topic that perhaps was thought to 
have been thoroughly enough researched at this point in time. Thomas’s book opens to 
completely new takes on and interpretations of architecture in the Antonine period. 

The book combines theory on a high level beautifully with the material evidence — a 
task not easily undertaken and the author must be given praise for this. There is no one 
‘theory’, which is prevailing throughout the book and this is a major quality. Consideration 
is given to a wide range of modern theories combined with ancient literary evidence 
concerning architecture, society, philosophy and the buildings themselves, and this must be 
said to be the way forward for all ancient historians and classical archaeologists wanting to 
incorporate modern theories into their work. 

T. takes us from the Egyptian past through National Socialist Germany to the redevel- 
opment of ‘Ground Zero’ by Daniel Liebeskind to give us a sense of how important archi- 
tecture was and is to the shaping of culture and memory; in this way he positions himself 
well within memory culture discussions and shows that these processes were consciously 
initiated also in antiquity. Although it may sound superficial to draw such broad parallels, 
in this case it is not. T. chooses his examples well and shows exactly how consciously, or 
in some cases how unconsciously, some choices were made. He has collected a wealth 
of material evidence, not only stemming from the Antonine period, and displays his knowl- 
edge through a pleasant and engaging writing style. 

Attitudes of builders and architects towards architecture are discussed along with the 
political, religious, social, and cultural factors that in large shaped those attitudes. These 
discussions are supported by an abundance of evidence clearly displaying the multi-layered 
societal complexity that ancient architecture was an expression of. The reader is confronted 
with themes ranging from the basic symbolic significance of architectural forms to 
expressions of social and cosmic order through architecture. General examples of Antonine 
architecture are presented as well as the ‘exceptions’ that prove that it was only on the 
surface that Antonine architecture may have seemed to be rather homogenous across the 
Roman empire. One of these exceptions is the undated inscription from ancient Patavium 
(Padua) recording the dedication of a ‘temple façade with rams’ heads and herms’ alluding 
to the descriptions of the house of Alexander at Thebes, but the purpose of the building 
remains unknown and T. argues that ‘the sense of templum here may have been meta- 
phorical’ (p. 178). His argumentation shows how much we can read out of inscriptions, 
if we contextualise them properly. 

T. introduces the important question of how individuals experienced and responded to 
Roman buildings. He is clearly aware of the problems which hold many archaeologists back 
from dealing with such issues, but also argues that ‘Roman monuments had a strong aes- 
thetic pull, and, if we are to understand what they meant to ancient viewers, we must look 
at them also from this perspective.’ He is certainly right, and one publication that would 
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have supported his argument is R. Sennett’s Flesh and Stone, which is missing in the other- 
wise impressive bibliography.' 

Monumentality and the Roman Empire is not a handbook of Antonine architecture. It is 
much more than that. It demands and deserves a deeper interest from its reader. It does not 
concern itself particularly with the details of building or construction techniques. There are 
other books which do this.” Rather T. goes into detail with several other aspects of archi- 
tecture that a handbook would not do and therefore his book supplements the standard 
works well. Monumentality and the Roman Empire is a ‘must read’ for any scholar interested 
in ancient architecture and in how to contextualise architecture within its past and present. 
It gives solid insight into matters of mentality, private and public spheres as well as cultural 
identity through the abundant use of literary sources, combined with the display of a 
thorough knowledge of Antonine monuments ranging from the monumental imperial 
complexes to the small privately sponsored ones such as the tomb monument of the 
shoemaker Gaius Julius Helius (p. 185, fig. 151). The only critique I have concerns 
the layout of the book. The font the book is set in is too small and makes reading quite 
difficult. Nonetheless the struggle is worth it and such a well-written book deserves to be 
read by many scholars, students and interested readers in general. 


Aarhus University Rubina Raja 


L. Török, Between Two Worlds: The Frontier Region between Ancient Nubia and Egypt 3700 
BC-AD 500, Probleme der Ägyptologie 29, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2009, xxii+651 pp., 
53 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-17197-8 / ISSN 0169-9601 


Between Two Worlds is a monumental work on a small but remarkable archaeological 
region. Sandwiched between Egypt and Nubia proper, Lower Nubia stretches for approxi- 
mately 300 km between the First and Second cataracts of the Nile. Small though it is, 
Lower Nubia has a long and rich history, being occupied continuously from at least the 4th 
millennium BC until the early 1970s, when the whole region was drowned by the filling 
up of Lake Nasser. Although Lower Nubia itself no longer exists, it is paradoxically archae- 
ologically the most thoroughly explored portion of the African continent outside Egypt. 
This unusual situation is the result of a series of large-scale archaeological surveys con- 
ducted during the 20th century that climaxed with the great international salvage campaign 
organised by UNESCO to record every significant site that would be lost as a result of the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

The result is an historical record of extraordinary complexity and richness. Besides an 
extensive and varied archaeological data base, historians of ancient Lower Nubia have at 
their disposal a substantial corpus of written sources in a variety of languages including 
Hieroglyphic Egyptian, Demotic, Coptic, Greek, Latin and the only partially understood 


1 R. Sennett, Flesh and Stone: The Body and the City in Western Civilization (London 1996). 
?^ Among the most well known is J.B. Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture (Har- 
mondsworth 1981). 
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Meroitic language. Despite its richness, however, exploitation of this evidence is difficult. 
Publication of excavations conducted in the region is still ongoing. Equally important, the 
bias toward the excavation of cemeteries in the various surveys and salvage campaigns 
means there are significant gaps in the archaeological record, particularly with regard to 
settlement archaeology, that cannot now be remedied. Likewise, the written record, while 
substantial, is almost entirely the product of external forces so that the indigenous popula- 
tion is essentially silent. 

No one is better able to cope with these problems than Läszlö Török. For almost four 
decades he has explored various aspects of the history and culture of Lower Nubia and its 
relations with the kingdom of Kush to the south and Pharaonic and Graeco-Roman Egypt 
to the north in numerous articles, monographs and books, including The Kingdom of Kush: 
Handbook of the Napatan-Meroitic Civilization (Leiden 1997) and The Image of the Ordered 
World in Ancient Nubian Art (Leiden 2002). Between Two Worlds is the culmination of T.’s 
scholarship, providing for the first time an up-to-date comprehensive history of Lower 
Nubia based on all the available sources from the earliest recorded settlements in the early 
4th millennium BC to the end of antiquity. 

T. recounts the history of Lower Nubia in 17 chapters. His study is located firmly in the 
context of recent developments in the historiography of frontiers in which the frontiers of 
ancient empires are viewed not as clear lines based on ‘natural’ geographical features that 
sharply divided politically and often culturally antagonistic peoples, but transitional zones 
in which peoples and cultures met, interacted and interpenetrated. The basic themes of the 
book are set out in two introductory chapters. 

In the first chapter T. uses a terracotta figurine in the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts 
depicting a kneeling female figure with Nubian features in Egyptian priestly dress to illus- 
trate the interaction in Hellenistic and Roman Nubia of three cultures: Nubian, Egyptian 
and Greek. The second chapter locates this interaction geographically in Lower Nubia, high- 
lighting its character as a region exposed to influences from Kush to the south and Egypt to 
the north as well as from peoples of the Eastern and Western deserts; and intellectually 
within the ‘Egyptian myth of the state’ as ruled by kings obliged ‘to protect the ordered 
world (Egypt) against Chaos by fighting the enemies of the gods of Egypt and defending and 
expanding her boundaries’ (p. 12). In practical terms, as the narrative richly illustrates, while 
Lower Nubia’s intermediate position between Kush and Egypt encouraged the emergence of 
polities in the region that prospered as middlemen in the trade between the Upper Nile val- 
ley and Egypt, their development was repeatedly aborted by one or the other of the larger 
neighbouring states which construed their very existence as potentially threatening. 

The episodes of independent state formation in Lower Nubia were consequently com- 
paratively few and relatively brief. Large-scale chieftainships emerged during the 4th and 
3rd millennia BC under the so-called A and C Groups only to be aggressively suppressed 
by Old and Middle Kingdom Egypt. Again, during the Second Intermediate Period, Egyp- 
tian expatriates established a short-lived kingdom following the end of Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian rule in the region that was absorbed by the kingdom of Kush. Only in late antiq- 
uity after the fall of Kush and the withdrawal of Rome from Lower Nubia did relatively 
long lived states emerge in the region. Not surprisingly, therefore, the bulk of Between Two 
Worlds deals with Lower Nubia under foreign rule with particularly full treatment of the 
New Kingdom and Graeco-Roman periods. 
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Particularly good is the author’s analysis of Egyptian imperial organisation in the region 
and its consequences. T. convincingly demonstrates that Lower Nubia was treated from the 
beginning of direct Egyptian rule in the Middle Kingdom as an integral part of Egypt, 
marked by the creation of a sacred landscape in the region centred on temples that func- 
tioned as administrative centres for neighbouring villages. Equally important, the upper 
levels of the administration of Lower Nubia during both the New Kingdom and the 
Graeco-Roman period were dominated by persons from Egypt. In both periods, local elites 
only gained entry to systems that were Egyptian in form relatively late with the result that 
they were under strong pressure to Egyptianise, a fact that well underlies one of the book’s 
most important contributions, the debunking of what the author calls an ‘optical illusion’, 
an historical myth created by the misinterpretation of archaeological evidence. In this case, 
the supposed replacement of the local population by Egyptian immigrants during the New 
Kingdom turns out to be the result of erroneously viewing the predominance of Egyptian 
grave goods in contemporary burials as reflecting a change in population instead of the 
Egyptianisation of local elite funerary culture. 

Between Two Worlds is a narrative history on the grand scale and it has the strengths and 
weaknesses of that form. On the one hand, the development of Lower Nubia can be 
pursued over time. On the other hand, as with all such works, in trying to cover so broad 
a span of time some topics inevitably receive less attention than they deserve. So, for exam- 
ple, the impact of the Roman military presence on the social and economic life of Lower 
Nubia surely needs more than the perfunctory treatment — two pages — that it receives. 
That said, however, Between Two Worlds is a rich and rewarding work that has much to 
offer students of ancient frontiers and that will provide a firm foundation for future research 
on this unique portion of the ancient world. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


A.A. Trofimova (ed.), Greeks on the Black Sea. Ancient Art from the Hermitage, Getty 
Publications, Los Angeles 2007, xvi+307 pp., 296 colour and black-and-white illustra- 
tions, 15 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0-89236-883-9 


A.A. Trofimova’s volume was published in conjunction with the exhibition under the 
same name held at the Getty Villa in Malibu in June-September 2007, the first big event 
of this sort organised in the United States. Nearly 200 objects were on display and, in 
the estimate of M. Piotrovsky, Director of the State Hermitage, it surpassed in volume all 
previous Hermitage exhibitions of its kind (p. x). 

The first part comprises a series of essays written by the museum curators who were in 
charge of the exhibition. Some of the articles reflect modern views on the ancient art and 
history of the northern Black Sea littoral in general and form and informative and highly 
professional introduction to the subject for every interested reader ("The History of the 
Northern Black Sea Region’ by A. Butyagin, pp. 8-17; “The Art of the Ancient Cities of 
the Northern Black Sea Region’ by Trofimova, pp. 18-35; “Barbarian Art in the Cities 
of the Northern Pontic Region’ by Butyagin, pp. 65-69). 

A brief but capacious chapter by Y. Kalashnik gives a clear conception of the history of 
scientific investigation in the region and the role the Hermitage played in it (“The History 
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of the Exploration of the Northern Black Sea Region and Ancient Monuments at the 
Hermitage’, pp. 1-7). However, it is difficult to explain why there is nothing on the explo- 
ration of Theodosia — one of the main Bosporan cities, where active excavation in the 19th 
century produced a lot of impressive finds not a few of which went to the Hermitage. 

Some other small but annoying inconsistencies might be mentioned. For unknown rea- 
sons the authors sometimes resile from the traditional transcriptions of the ancient names 
and offer their own variants, hardly justified: “Tirgatio’ for Tirgatao, ‘Poleanos’ for Polyae- 
nus (p. 12). It is incorrect that the ancient city of Kerkinitis was situated on the Tarkhan- 
kut Peninsula (p. 9), as its southern border is marked by Lake Donuzlav, 30 km north-west 
of modern Eupatoria (ancient Kerkinitis). Obviously, a statement that the Bosporan coin- 
age came to an end in the 430s (p. 16) is a misprint: the latest known safely dated bronze 
‘staters’ of the Bosporan king Rhescoporis VI were struck in AD 341. I wonder too how far 
Kerch-style vases produced in the Attic ceramic workshops could really be considered as 
one of ‘the basic artistic groups ... the most representative of northern Pontic art’ (p. 21). 

The other group of essays in the first part is devoted to the analysis and detailed charac- 
teristics of various classes of ancient art objects presented at the exhibition: ceramics 
(“Flickers of Beauty”: Kerch Vases from the State Hermitage Museum’ by A. Petrakova, 
pp. 36-40), sculpture (‘Sculpture of the Northern Black Sea Region’ by L. Davydova, 
pp. 41-45; “The Sculpted Portrait in the Bosporos’ by Trofimova, pp. 46-55), jewellery 
(‘Gold from Ancient Monuments of the Northern Black Sea Coast’ by Kalashnik, 
pp. 56-61), gems (‘Dexamenos of Chios and His Workshop in the Northern Black Sea 
Region’ by O. Neverov, pp. 62-64) and specific funeral terracottas (“The Decoration of 
Bosporan Sarcofagi in the First and Second Centuries A.D.’ by N. Jijina, pp. 70-75). All 
these small chapters are masterful miniature studies, combining vivid and professional 
description of the objects in question with original views on their role in the general process 
of the development of local art and material culture. The perspective of some phenomenon 
uniting pure Greek and specific local features is evident in all articles. 

It is a pity, however, that here we again face some trifles which detract from otherwise 
excellent work. The date of the marble statue of the so-called Bosporan king is given in the 
text as middle of the 4th century BC (p. 48) while in an annotation to the plate with its 
image on the previous page (fig. 6.1) it is dated to the early 1st century BC. Very interest- 
ing pieces of monumental sculpture — a head from Phanagoria and a statue of Neokles — are 
not illustrated, though their detailed description in the text (pp. 49, 52) generates a logical 
wish to see them. It is slightly misleading to claim that Bosporus was part of the kingdom 
of Pontus in the 3rd—2nd centuries BC (p. 49): it is well known that it kept its independ- 
ence, albeit formal, until the end of the latter. 

The second part of the book is a detailed catalogue of the exhibition’s 176 pieces from 
various sites around the northern Black Sea littoral (pp. 77-289). It is excessive to com- 
ment on this catalogue thoroughly, as the exhibits talk for themselves. Some are well-known 
objects which have already become an integral part of archaeological textbooks — gold vessel 
(no. 138) and pendant (no. 141) from Kul-Oba barrow, or the gem of Dexamenos (no. 
154); others are recent impressive finds, such as the fragment of wall with polychrome 
painting from Nymphaeum (no. 78). Catalogue descriptions are exhaustive and highly pro- 
fessional. They are accompanied with excellent colour photos and maps. All exhibits are 
grouped according to the archaeological sites whence they came. Brief introductions for 
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every archaeological site are extremely useful and give a clear idea of their nature and the 
history of exploration. I was able to note only one omission in the catalogue — a height 
indication for no. 5, an amphora in Fikellura style (p. 83). It is undoubtedly a little risky 
too to consider a trapezoidal bronze object of the second half of the 6th century BC from 
Berezan settlement (no. 11, p. 88) as a coin. This suggestion by V. Anokhin needs further 
argumentation. 

A glossary, relevant bibliography and data on contributors conclude the work. Overall, 
the Hermitage team has done a great job and produced a magnificent volume, equally 
interesting to scholar and dilettante alike. The former will possibility share or dispute the 
views expressed in the book; the latter will be grateful just to enjoy the eternal beauty of art 
from the far corner of the ancient world. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


A. Verhoogt, Regaling Officials in Ptolemaic Egypt. A Dramatic Reading of Official Accounts 
from the Menches Papers, Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 32, Brill Academic Publishers, 
Leiden/Boston 2005, xiii+237 pp., 5 pls. Cased. ISBN 90-04-14226-6 / ISSN 0169- 
9652 


Accounts written on papyri have been rarely studied from a broader contextual perspective, 
but they are, of course, an important source for many things socio-economic, and also 
cultural, providing specialised terminology and conceptual categories. That has been known 
for a while, yet this class of document is often the last remaining material in any collection 
of papyri to be published. That has begun to change in recent years. This handsome vol- 
ume adds momentum to that trend, and breathes a good deal of life into mid-Ptolemaic 
period (ca. 120 BC) village life and the operations, at the most local level, of the Ptolemaic 
bureaucracy. 

The documents that form the heart of this volume come from the Menches archive, a 
part of the Tebtunis papyri, one of the largest and best studied official archives from the 
period. Arthur Verhoogt himself has contributed immensely to our understanding of this 
archive and its interpretation. As in earlier studies, our attention is drawn to the village 
scribe, the komogrammateus, who really was the linchpin of the entire Ptolemaic system. 

The book is composed of an Introduction, with an analysis of the material, then follows 
the text edition and commentary of five official accounts (two of which were partially pub- 
lished in P. Tebt. I) dating to the 2nd century BC from the archive of Menches, the village 
scribe in the southern Fayyum village of Kerkeosiris, perhaps the most well-studied village, 
and the best known village scribe, of the Ptolemaic period. The organisation of the book, 
then, is in the reverse order from the norm for text editions, where transcription and philo- 
logical analysis precedes the general analysis. Three appendices conclude the volume, cover- 
ing accounting terms, officials and payment of wheat, and an index of prices and payments. 
The book also includes photographs of the texts and comprehensive indices. 

A distinctive feature of the volume is V.'s ‘dramatic reading’ of the text. This, V. 
explains, is intended to recreate the documents’ context, their purpose, by whom they were 
written and when. The setting of this ‘drama’ is the administrative processes and the 
finances of the local records office, and the recording of daily accounts of money received 
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from various local persons (pp. 14-25) and paid out (pp. 25-41), during the annual survey 
of agricultural fields in the village. These local records, and here is the real value of these 
texts, document all of the important officials whose job it was to secure the collection of 
agricultural surplus of each village in the nome. This was the main duty of the ‘royal scribe’ 
(basilikos grammateus), the chief official of the nome or administrative district, working with 
other scribes including people like Menches, the village scribe. The accounts were reckoned 
in both silver and bronze coinage (pp. 13-14) an important monetary aspect of the later 
Ptolemaic economy.’ 

The social network of the persons involved in making payments, and the reasons for the 
payments and the particular amounts paid in involved here are difficult to establish, V. 
determines the facts as clearly as can be known from these texts (pp. 15-41). Despite many 
uncertainties, we can learn a lot from the material collected here. Among other things, we 
gain an understanding of the local operations of state officials and how their salaries were 
financed and collected from the local agricultural base. The accounts record that these offi- 
cials were given payments in person, seemingly their salaries for duties performed for the 
state in the village survey operations, as well as payments in kind, primarily food, but some 
services including grooming (p. 59) too. Their diets can also be reconstructed from these 
accounts (pp. 43-58). 

These itinerant state officials appear to have been welcomed with open arms. Certainly 
nothing of an aggressive nature appears in the accounts, and payments collected and dis- 
persed. All is routine. But that is probably one of the things that goes missing in such 
official records. The ‘armed guards’ mentioned in the accounts who accompany the offi- 
cials, having various titles, V. argues, were there to guard the money collected; one would 
also guess that the display of force by men with swords served other purposes as well. 

The texts are very well edited and the commentary to them is rich and rewarding read- 
ing. All in all, while this is a somewhat unusual papyrological monograph, it is a thoroughly 
enjoyable one that I found very refreshing, indeed pioneering. The publication and study 
of lists and accounts is not always so rewarding, but in V.’s hands the life of the village of 
Kerkeosiris at the end of the 2nd century BC comes to life. It is well known in Papyrology 
that accounts (in Greek, Demotic, Coptic and Arabic) are sitting unloved, and certainly 
unpublished, in every major papyrus collection in the world. There is no doubt more drama 
to uncover in them, and we can thank V. for showing us how to proceed. 


Yale University J.G. Manning 


R.-B. Wartke (ed.), Auf dem Weg nach Babylon: Robert Koldewey — Ein Archäologenleben, 
Vorderasiatisches Museum, Stattliche Museum zu Berlin, Verlag Philipp. von Zabern, 
Mainz 2008, 192 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-3918-6 / 978-3-88609- 
628-2 


The 2008 exhibition on Babylon in Paris (Louvre), Berlin (Pergamon Museum) and Lon- 
don (British Museum) has certainly kept this most Babylonian city in the forefront of the 


' Surveyed recently by S. von Reden, Money in Ptolemaic Egypt. From the Macedonian Conquest 
to the End of the Third Century BC ( Cambridge 2007), 111-17 (reviewed above). 
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public imagination. But the occasion for the present publication occurred several years 
earlier, in 2005, when an exhibition and a symposium were held in Berlin to honor the 
150th birthday of the great excavator Robert Koldewey (1855-1925), whose name is asso- 
ciated more than any other with the rediscovery of the Babylonian capital. 

Germany’s contributions to Near Eastern archaeology have been well-researched in 
recent years, as witnessed by the 2005 publication of A.C. Gunter and S.R. Hauser (eds.), 
Ernst Herzfeld and the Development of Near Eastern Studies, 1900-1950 (Leiden). Whereas 
the Herzfeld volume is more critical in outlook, constituting a true contribution to Near 
Eastern historiography and intellectual history, Wartke’s is far more eulogising in tone and 
thus more reminiscent of another volume published in 1992 about the German architect 
Walter Andrae (E.W. Andrae and R.M. Boehmer, Bilder eines Ausgräbers: Die Orientbilder 
von Walter Andrae 1898-1919 [Berlin]). Nevertheless, Koldewey fans will find a rich cache 
of material in the present work. These include chapters devoted to his life (J. Marzahn, 
‘Robert Koldewey — Ein Lebensbild’; D. Mertens, “Der junge Koldewey — Eine Skizze’; 
O. Matthes, ‘Robert Koldewey im Orient’); his work at Zinjirli (R.-B. Wartke, ‘Robert 
Koldewey und Sendschirli — Eine Station auf dem Weg nach Babylon’); his excavation 
methods (M. van Ess, 'Koldewey — Pionier systematischer Ausgrabungen im Orient’; 
D. Sack, ‘Robert Koldewey — Eine Methode lebt weiter’); his contribution to architectural 
archaeology/Baugeschichte (D. Machule, ‘Robert Koldewey und die Bauforschung’); his 
involvement with the Pergamon Museum (B. Salje, ‘Robert Koldewey und das Vorderasi- 
atische Museum Berlin’); the Koldewey-Gesellschaft (K. Tragbar, “Zwischen Berlin und 
Pergamon’); and recent fieldwork in Babylon (D.G. Youkhanna, ‘Die Fortführung der 
Feldforschungen in Babylon’). A full bibliography of works by and about Koldewey is 
provided as well. 

While each of these chapters contains much of interest, there can be little doubt that 
many readers will first peruse the book for its illustrations. Not only does the book contain 
a plethora of wonderful photographs of Koldewey and his contemporaries, it is replete with 
reproductions of Walter Andrae's fanciful pages from the Babylon Guestbook which are 
simply priceless caricatures of Assyrians and Babylonians in humourous attitudes. This is 
truly a book full of wonderful gems from the life of one of Mesopotamia's greatest explor- 
ers, from a time before many of the troubles associated with later phases in the region's 
history, and from an intellectual endeavour that stands just as tall today as it did when it 
was first pursued. In this respect, Koldewey's reputation and influence and above all his 
contributions to ancient Near Eastern history and archaeology should never be underesti- 
mated. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


A. Watson, Religious Acculturation and Assimilation in Belgic Gaul and Aquitania from the 
Roman Conquest until the End of the Second Century CE, BAR International Series 
1624, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, xii+260 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
4073-0036-8 


In this book Alasdair Watson approaches a very complex phenomenon: religious accultura- 
tion and assimilation. 
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Chapters 1 and 2 show us the methodological problems linked by the terminology, and 
the literary and archaeological sources. I think these preliminaries are important for the 
research and for showing the difficulties of a study of religion. W. examines too two pre- 
suppositions of Gallic religion (Aniconism and Atectonism), which are revisited in light to 
new evidence. 

Chapters 3 to 7 examine the main subjects in religion (deities, sanctuaries, rituals, belief 
in an afterlife) and a subject linked to Celtic peoples — head-hunting. W. seeks to establish 
the pre-Roman situation and thus show the effects of Roman conquest on religion. To know 
about pre-Roman deities we have three types of sources: classical literature, Gallic iconogra- 
phy and the problematic Irish vernacular literature. These deities (Epona, Tanaris, Lug, Teu- 
tates, the Divine Twins, Brigit, sovereignty/fertility goddesses, etc.) continued to be vener- 
ated under Roman rule; nevertheless they appear in various contexts. There are deities which 
were identified with Roman deities as Lugus (Mercury), Teutates (Mars), Turonis (Jupiter), 
the Gallic equivalent to Irish Brigit (Minerva), Epona (Indo-European horse/sovereignty 
goddess), the Divine Twins (Dioscuri). Others were venerated under Gallic names without 
links to Roman deities. And finally, there are deities such as Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Jupiter 
and Minerva, which were venerated with epithets that were the names of Gallic deities. 

These deities were venerated in sanctuaries which existed before the conquest and contin- 
ued to exist after it. Years ago, Atectonism was considered a characteristic of Celtic worship 
(deities were venerated in springs and groves); nevertheless, new evidence shows that the 
Celtic peoples had artificial sanctuaries resembling Greek and Roman sacred areas. They had 
an enclosure, a monumental gate, an altar, a temple (built to shield the participants in the 
rites from inclement weather and to satisfy the need of religion for architecture) and a place 
to deposit offerings. Likewise, their sanctuaries have a marker of their geometrical centre, a 
pit where the remains of the sacrificed victims was left to decompose, and temples have an 
ambulatory linked with the circumambulation ritual. These sanctuaries were built near 
sources of water, in proximity to a tribal border and roads, on elevated sites. The situation 
under Roman rule shows the continuity between architecture, deities and rituals. 

The most important rituals known in the pre-Roman period are sacrifice, anthropo- 
mancy and circumambulation. The victims of sacrifice might be humans, animals or inan- 
imate offerings. The first is the most controversial because we have a great deal of literary 
but very little archaeological evidence (for example in Acy-Romance, Estrées Saint-Denis, 
Montmartin). Under Roman rule, ancient authors claim that such sacrifices were inter- 
rupted, but they continued in Britain and possibly in Belgic Gaul. Animal sacrifices and 
inanimate offerings continue after the Roman conquest with little change (as an apparition 
of banquet furniture): in Acy-Romance, Estrées Saint-Denis, Fesques, Saint Marcel, Dhro- 
necken, Gusenberg, Mohn, etc. Linked with human sacrifice, anthropomancy is controver- 
sial because it is a type of divination that needs a human victim. The ritual is described by 
Diodoros Siculus and Strabo and is mentioned by Tacitus and Aelian. Strabo claims that 
the Romans stopped it. But there is no indisputable archaeological evidence, either for the 
Ist century BC or before or since. Finally, circumambulation continued under Roman rule 
but was now linked to the Roman custom of lustration. 

Belief in the afterlife, known from archaeological evidence, seems better than Roman 
beliefs and continued under Roman rule. The date of change from inhumation to crema- 
tion varied from area to area. 
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The head-hunting custom, whose origins W. situates in the Indo-European roots of the 
Celtic peoples, was continued by the Gallo-Romans and applied to the empire’s enemies. 

In conclusion, W. claims that Gallo-Roman religion continued the Gallic religion but 
with a redirection of some aspects in deference to Rome. 

W.’s work shows the problems and limitations of the sources for religious studies and, 
at the same time, presents us with an acculturation model which can help us to examine 
this phenomenon in other regions of the ancient world. 


Université Michel Montaigne Bordeaux 3 Maria Eugenia de la Nuez 


A. Weiß (ed.), Der imaginierte Nomade. Formel und Realitätsbezug bein antiken, mittelalter- 
lichen und arabischen Autoren, Nomaden und Sesshafte 8, Dr Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2007, 188 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-89500-605-0 


Nomaden sind aus vormodernen Welten nicht wegzudenken. An den Rändern — und, was 
oft vergessen wird, inmitten — der antiken und nachantiken Mittelmeerwelt lebten Vieh- 
züchter, die wenigstens saisonal mobil waren. Nichtsesshafte und sesshafte Bevölkerungen 
waren meist auf Gedeih und Verderb aufeinander angewiesen; und doch herrschten auf 
beiden Seiten Ressentiments und nicht selten blanker Hass. Hauptzeugnisse für dieses 
schwierige Verhältnis sind Texte, die schriftkundige Sesshafte hinterlassen haben. Sie sind, 
unweigerlich, gespickt mit Stereotypen, topisch überformt und mithin ‘konstruiert’. Diesen 
Texten und den durch sie konstituierten Wirklichkeiten gehen die sieben Beiträge zu dem 
im Rahmen eines Sonderforschungsbereichs (‘Differenz und Integration’) an den Universi- 
täten Halle und Leipzig erarbeiteten Bandes nach. 

In ihrem Aufsatz Zum problematischen Verhältnis von res fictae und res factae im antiken 
Nomadendiskurs geht Charlotte Schubert Charlotte Schubert am Beispiel zweier aus dem 5. 
Jh. v. Chr. stammender Texte (des Skythenexkurses bei Herodot und der anonymen medi- 
zinischen Schrift De aeribus) zu den Skythen den bereits vom Herausgeber in der Einlei- 
tung angerissenen methodischen Problemen nach. Sie weist nach, wie in unterschiedlichen 
literarischen Kontexten die Skythentopik je ganz eigene Ausprägungen annehmen konnte. 

In seiner kleinschrittigen Kritik des Afrika-Exkurses in Sallusts Bellum Iugurthinum 
widmet sich Alexander Weiß dem Numider-Logos des Königs Hiempsal. Für W. geht 
die Episode auf eine numidische Quelle zurück, die Sallust, dem ehemaligen Statthalter 
Afrikas, vorlag und die er getreulich referiert. Der Text wird unter W. behutsam analysie- 
renden Händen zu einem Kleinod antiker intentionaler Geschichte: Hiempsal verschafft 
den Numidern nicht nur ihren Platz im Kosmos der durch Mythos abgesteckten Welt, er 
stellt auch hellenische Kulturmodelle auf den Kopf, indem er die Kriegstüchtigkeit seiner 
nomadischen Vorfahren mit dem zersetzenden Einfluss sesshafter Zivilisation kontrastiert. 

Der Interaktion zwischen Nomaden und Sesshaften am Übergang von der Antike zum 
Mittelalter gelten die Beiträge von Matthias Hardt und Tassilo Schmitt. Gestützt auf textli- 
ches und archäologisches Material zeigt Hardt, wie die von Hunnen und Awaren den 
Römern, Byzantinern und Sasaniden abgepressten ‘Jahrgelder’ in den Händen der Stämme 
und ihrer Führer zu Katalysatoren tribaler Kohäsion und Identität wurden. Tassilo Schmitt 
behandelt die Briefe des spätantiken Philosophen Synesios von Kyrene und versucht in sei- 
ner Deutung, solche Elemente herauszufiltern, die sich nicht oder nicht allein durch topische 
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Textgestaltung erklären lassen. Sein optimistisches Fazit lautet, dass die Forschung keinen 
Anlass habe, ‘den Zugang zur Vergangenheit für gänzlich verschlossen zu halten’ (S. 134). 

Dies ist der Leitgedanke auch der übrigen, hier nicht im Detail diskutierten Beiträge. 
Das kritische Lesen und Analysieren von Texten, das die Verfasser des Bandes mustergültig 
vorexerzieren, zeigt, wie voreilig konstruktivistische Resignation ist. Auch für den imagi- 
nierten Nomaden gilt: Quellen bleiben Quellen und erlauben bei einer methodisch bewusst 
agierenden Interpretation durchaus die Rekonstruktion historischer Wirklichkeiten. So liest 
sich das Buch auch als faszinierender Führer in die entlegenen Winkel der antiken und 
nachantiken Mittelmeerwelt. 


Universität Liverpool Michael Sommer 


G. Wiplinger (ed.), Cura Aquarum in Ephesus, Proceedings of the Twelfth International 
Congress on the History of Water Management and Hydraulic Engineering in the 
Mediterranean Region, Ephesus/Selcuk Turkey, October 2-10, 2004, 2 vols., Babesch 
Suppl. 12, Österreichisches Archäologisches Institut, Stichting Bulletin Antieke 
Beschaving 42, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2006, xxvii+535 pp. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-90-429-1829-0 / 3-900305-46-3 / ISSN 0165-9367 


This instalment of the Cura Aquarum proceedings (previous volumes have addressed Cam- 
pania, Sicily and Israel) contains 67 papers in German and in English. Due to limitations 
of space it will only be possible to mention a selection here. 

The proceedings commence with ten papers on Ephesus. While a contribution by H. 
Thür addresses Hellenistic water installations, the majority document the Roman-era aque- 
duct system. The combination of archaeological (G. Wiplinger e£ al.), numismatic (S. Kar- 
wiese) and epigraphic (P. Scherrer) evidence produces an impressive composite picture of 
the mechanics and social significance of the Ephesian water network, which now counts 
among the better understood in the Roman East. Of particular interest to the social histo- 
rian is Scherrer's discussion of two proconsular edicts mandating a buffer between agricul- 
tural land and the aqueduct and forbidding private individuals to tap into the mains with- 
out permission. An exemplary study by K. Jung provides a technical and aesthetic assessment 
of the Nymphaeum of Gaius Laecanius Bassus. This is the most coherent section of the 
volume and constitutes a major contribution to Ephesian studies, illuminating in particular 
the impact of urban appetites on the surrounding countryside. 

The second section expands the focus to Anatolia, providing a wealth of comparative 
data from smaller sites. Most articles are surveys of extra-urban water transport networks: 
thus W. Aylward on Troy/Ilion, N.O. Baykan and Y.E. Tanrióver on Tralleis, C. Şimşek 
and M. Büyükkolanci on Laodikeia, E. Owens on Ariassos, D. Murphy on Rhodiapolis and 
F. Martens on Sagalassos. A common theme is the ability of Anatolian cities to manage 
without aqueducts well into the Roman era, and the primary use of arterial water for large 
public nymphaea, baths and latrines, not for drinking. This pattern is particularly apparent 
in the smaller cities: thus the aqueducts of Ariassos and Rhodiapolis appear to be Late 
Roman and to have served primarily the baths. 

The following three sections concentrate on water management in the Mediterranean, 
the Near East and Mesopotamia, and Gallia and Germania. At this point the individual 
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sections become less coherent, encompassing a greater chronological span (from the Bronze 
Age to the Late Roman) and variety of installations. Highlights for this reader included 
G. Jansen on the water distribution system at Ostia, which displays significant differences 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum and suggests a distinction between levels of civic and 
neighbourhood control; M. Flohr on water use in fullers’ workshops; A. Sokolicek on a 
possible fortified spring in Velia; Z. Kamash’s discussion of dating criteria for Near Fastern 
dams and their implications for Roman innovations in hydraulic technology; M. Döring’s 
account of the tunnel-and-bridge networks of the Jordanian Decapolis, which suggest to 
him a ‘region-wide water transport system’ dating to the 2nd century AD; K. Galor’s 
evaluation of the stepped pools of Sepphoris; and H. Geiger’s reconstruction, based on 
epigraphic evidence, of the aqueducts of Öhringen. 

The sixth section, on ‘Roman hydraulic engineering’, contains several highly technical 
discussions that will interest historians of engineering, and one contribution whose signifi- 
cance is immediately apparent to the archaeologist: A. Kelly’s outstanding study of the 
interrelationship between settlement patterns and aqueduct construction in Roman Crete. 
Kelly argues that the increased demand for water in Roman-era cities, driven in particular 
by baths, was a factor in the shift from hilltop settlements to lower sites at river mouths, 
ideal termini for aqueducts built to take advantage of the natural slopes of the island’s val- 
leys. This is a paradigmatic example of how research into water transportation systems can 
be integrated into the broader concerns of landscape archaeology. One could pose a similar 
set of questions of other regions discussed in this volume (the Decapolis and Pisidia, for 
example), and the results would presumably demonstrate significant local variations. This 
section also incorporates five articles on Roman castella, including H. Dessales’ study of 
castella privata, or connective nodes between the public water network and private estab- 
lishments, in Italy and North Africa. Finally, J. Seigne interprets installations in Jerash and 
Ephesus as Late Roman water-powered stone saws. 

The seventh and eight sections address nymphaea, baths and latrines. Aside from a num- 
ber of studies of individual monuments, synthetic studies include C. Dorl-Klingenschmid’s 
compelling account of Roman nymphaea as a medium of inter-city rivalry on the example 
of the Phrygian cities Hierapolis and Laodikeia. The ninth section contains two essays on 
aquatic imagery in the Roman-era mosaics of modern Spain. The volume concludes with 
‘complementary areas of research’: two articles on computer modelling and GIS applica- 
tions, and two on the chemical analysis of materials employed in ancient hydraulic installa- 
tions. 

Faced with such a diverse assortment of essays it is difficult to draw general conclusions, 
but I was struck by the wealth of evidence relating to human interactions with the land- 
scape. It would indeed be interesting to bring the survey of long-distance water transport 
systems into dialogue with ceramic-based surveys of urban hinterlands. It becomes clear 
from these volumes that Romanisation involved a fundamental shift in the appearance of 
and attitudes towards the natural environment, away from contingent and unobtrusive 
methods of water management (collection of rain and ground water) to constant and 
eminently visible systems typified by the spring-fed above-ground aqueduct. This was not 
a response to necessity, but rather to the desire for a particular set of urban amenities: 
baths, gymnasia, nymphaea and latrines. As Aylward notes, many Anatolian cities managed 
without aqueducts until the 2nd century AD; Ariassos, in Owens’s interpretation, got by 
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until the third. And yet, as Kelly’s study demonstrates, the demand for water to support 
these Roman ‘luxuries’ was in some cases such a priority that it could influence shifts in 
settlement location. 

One might interpret aspects of this hydraulic Romanisation through the lens of eco- 
nomic rationalisation, as does Flohr in his study of the fullers. It was also a complex social 
development conditioned by the interplay of imperial, aristocratic and other local authori- 
ties, and intimately tied to competitive euergetism, as Dorl-Klingenschmid demonstrates. 
Much remains to be said about the distinction, documented here by Dessales for Italy and 
North Africa and mentioned by Wiplinger for Ephesus, between private houses that were 
connected to the aqueduct-fed mains and those that were not; further, how that distinction 
was made visible (or concealed!) through, for example, the installation of domestic nym- 
phaea. The phenomenon of illicit encroachments on aqueducts is of equal interest. It is 
strikingly illustrated in Scherrer’s discussion of the Ephesian edicts mentioned above, and it 
would be interesting to know if archaeological evidence could expand the picture. The 
social constellations and tensions that gathered around water use in Early Imperial Rome 
have been brilliantly illuminated by Michael Peachin in his study of Frontinus.! The vol- 
umes under review demonstrate how much substantial and varied evidence is available to 
pursue similar investigations in other regions and eras. 


Cornell University Benjamin Anderson 


! M. Peachin, Frontinus and the curae of the curator aquarum (Stuttgart 2004). 
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